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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mr. Ursan,— Your Correspondent 
Mr. S. Bannister (July No. p. 2), inquires 
after a pamphlet published in 1717 en- 
titled, ‘‘ Fair Payment no Sponge.’’ I 
possess it, and have referred to it in a 
notice in ‘‘ Notes and Queries,’’ vol. vii. 
p. 576. As Ihave there stated, I think 
it clearly written by Defoe and not by 
Paterson, to whose writings I have paid 
some attention as well as to those of his 
great contemporary. It will give me much 

leasure tosee Paterson's works republished 
in a collected form, and some justice done 
at last to his extraordinary merits. 
Yours, &c. Jas. CROSSLEY. 
Manchester, 1st July, 1854. 


Mr. Ursan,—Your valuable and long- 
extended periodical contains many refe- 
rences to, and comments on, the doubtful 
origin and authenticity of “the Itinerary 
of Richard of Cirencester.’”’ It is time all 
such doubts on this subject be settled, and 
I think it may be satisfactorily done by a 
series of eleven letters, from Bertram to 
Dr. Stukeley, in my possession, and which 
I trust will come under the cognizance of 
the Wiltshire Archeological Society, at 
its first anniversary meeting at Salisbury, 
in August next. 

Yours, &c. 

July 12, 1854. 


Storey’s Gate. Thestone gate-posts at 
the entrance of St. James’s Park from 
Great George Street, Westminster, have 
been pulled down during the past month, 
in order to widen the road-way, the iron 
gates themselves having been removed 
some years ago. An absurd paragraph 
has been going the round of the news- 
pepers, asking who the Storey could have 

n who built this gate so inconveniently 
narrow : whereas, since we ourselves have 
resided in Westminster, the said gates were 
kept constantly closed, and only opened 
on very unfrequent occasions for objects 
connected with works in the Park,—Bird- 
cage Walk being then literally a walk, and 
not a roadway, except for the Royal Fa- 
mily, or, as we have said, for necessary 
works. It was entirely by royal favour 
that the public was permitted to pass along 
this road, which is now become the great 
highway from Belgravia to the senate-house. 
The question as to the origin of the name 
of the Gate is answered in Peter Cunning- 
ham’s Handbook for London, thus :— 
** Storey’s Gate was so called after Edward 
Storey, who lived in a house on the site of 


J. Britton. 


the present gate, and was employed by 
Charles II. in the improvements which he 
made in St. James’s Park.’’? Mr. Storey 
died in 1664, and was buried in the nave of 
St. Margaret’s, Westminster. The Volery, 
or Birdcage, of which he was the keeper, 
was an aviary so large as to allow birds to 
fly about within it. See the Rev. Mack- 
enzie Walcott’s Historical Notices of St. 
Margaret’s, Westminster. 

J.T. M. inquires, who is the French- 
man, to whom Cowper refers in his ‘‘ Re- 
tirement,” as saying that ‘Solitude is 
sweet,’’ but requires to have some one to 
tell us so? Some editions give La Bruyére 
as the author in a note. But Bonhours 
quotes it as Balzac’s. ‘‘ Selon Balzac, la 
solitude est certainement une belle chose, 
mais ily a plaisir d’avoir quelqu’un que 
sgache répondre, & qui on puisse dire de 
temps en temps, que c’est une belle 
chose.’? (Pensées des Anciens et des 
Modernes, ed. 1737, p. 311.) 

Some account of the prices for which 
the late Mr. Cuff’s coins have been sold 
will be found in our Notes of the Month. 
One of them, the pattern gold-piece of 
Charles I. was sold for the largest sum 
ever given for a single coin. This highly- 
interesting medal was intended, it is 
thought, for a 5/. piece. It was never pub- 
lished. It bears the King’s bust to the 
left, bare-headed, and over his armour a 
lace collar. Its history is curious. It was 
purchased by Lieut -Colonel Drummond 
of the Rev. Mr. Commeline, of St. John’s 
college, Cambridge, a collateral descendant 
of Bishop Juxon, to whom it was presented 
by Charles I. a little before his death. 
The bishop devised it by will to Mrs. 
Mary Gayters, from whom it descended to 
her grand-daughter of the same name, who 
married the Rev. James Commeline, the 
grandfather of the Mr. Commeline from 
whom it was bought by Colonel Drum- 
mond. Mr. Till, the late worthy coin- 
dealer in Russell-strect, Covent-garden, 
bought it from Colonel Drummond for 50/. 
He then offered it to the British Museum 
for 80/., but the trustees refused to pur- 
chase, and it was immediately sold by Mr. 
Till to the late Mr. Cuff for 60/7. At the 
recent sale the agent of the Museum con- 
tended for it at thrice the sum the trustees 
might have had it for some twenty years 
ago. The enthusiastic gentleman who has 
given 260/. for a single coin is Mr. Brown, 
of the eminent publishing firm of Messrs. 
Longman & Co, 
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GUIZOT’S CROMWELL. 


History of Oliver Cromwell and the English Commonwealth from the Execution of 
Charles the First to the Death of Cromwell. By M. Guizot. Translated by Andrew 


R. Scoble. 2 vols. 8vo. 


THE contents of M. Guizot’s book 
would be described more accurately in 
this title-page if “the English Com- 
monwealth” and “Oliver Cromwell” 
were to change places—that is, were 
to occupy the relative positions which 
they occupied in fact and in chrono- 


Bentley. 


logy. M. Guizot begins his history, of 


course, not with Oliver Cromwell, but 
with the vain endeavour of the Parlia- 
ment to erect republican institutions 
upon the ruins of the monarchy, and 
in the midst of a people the vast ma- 
jority of whom were sincerely attached 
to the ancient constitution. ,Ihis por- 
tion of the subject runs through the 
first volume. As it proceeds, the grim 
shadow of the successful soldier rises 
gradually over the scene: it soon 
begins to overtop his so-called masters. 
They indeed exercise nominal autho- 
rity; their ordinance takes the place 
of the king’s proclamation ; but the 
soldiers, the sinews of actual govern- 
ment, are moved by Cromwell. The 
Parliament holds the purse, but, with- 
out his consent, they dare not draw 
its strings with reference to the victors 
of Dunbar and Worcester. Such a 
state of things could not last long. 
Dissension arose between the Parlia- 
ment and its too powerful servant, and 
Cromwell openly assumed the power 
which he had long in fact possessed. 
M. Guizot’s second volume comprises 
a narrative of the strong and in many 
respects glorious protectorate of Crom- 
well ;—rising out of what seems like an 
unjustifiable usurpation, dazzling all 
Europe with the force and brilliancy 


of its majestic course, setting amidst 
the louring indications of a — 
tempest, but leaving behind it a trai 

of stormy splendour, which has exer- 
cised a curious kind of fascination 
upon all historical inquirers. Those of 
them who condemn the most strongly 
the means by which Cromwell ac- 
quired his authority, and rejoice the 
most sincerely that it so soon came to 
an end, yet cannot forbear to admire 
the way in which he wielded what was 
in their estimation his ill-gotten power. 
Something of this kind seems to have 
taken place in his own day, even with 
reference to the personal qualities of 
the man himself. The courtly young 
gentleman who observed with con- 
tempt, and recorded with foppish par- 
ticularity, the “plain cloth suit made by 
an ill country tailor,” the linen plain 
and not over clean, and the hat with- 
out a band, for all which Cromwell 
was noticeable in the early sittings of 
the Long Parliament, was yet com- 
pelled to bear witness to the fact, that 
at a subsequent period this same rustic 
sloven “ appeared of a great and ma- 
jestic deportment, and of a comely 
presence.” 

In the present state of our historical 
knowledge in reference to the period 
of ten years comprised in M. Guizot’s 
present work, we are struck with 
astonishment, that, in the face of a de- 
cidedly hostile people, the parliament 
should have succeeded in establishing 
a republic at all. It must be admitted, 
in explanation, that there were at 
that time amongst the parliament 
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leaders some entirely sincere advocates 
of republicanism, men of the purest 
characters and most liberal and bene- 
volent intentions. Nothing but the 
most violent partisanship will deny 
this clear and certain fact. But these 
men, however exemplary in reputa- 
tion, prominent in talent, and eminent 
in station, were few in number, and 
comparatively devoid of the semi- 
feudal territorial influence which at 
that time was so necessary to persons 
in authority. Under such circum- 
stances it speaks trumpet-tongued for 
their ability and energy that they met 
with even momentary success. M. 
Guizot sees the difficulty, and explains 
it, not perhaps without an eye to the 
illustration it has derived from a simi- 
lar modern instance with which he is 

culiarly familiar. But there was one 
important circumstance in the English 
case which finds no parallel in that of 
of France. England had then been 
recently exhausted by a war in which 
much of its noblest blood had fallen 
in the field. The country was also 
but just recovering from the terrible 
consequences of the spasmodic efforts 
—foolish and in every way fatal— 
which had been made to succour the 
king in 1648. But, even although 
smarting under the fatal results of 
those ill-judged risings, although with- 
out competent leaders, and split up into 
a variety of party divisions, the neces- 
sary consequence of the state of em- 
branglement into which every thing 
had been reduced by the weakness and 
impolicy of the king, it is still difficult 
altogether to understand how it came 
to pass that the friends of monarchy, 
who comprised, be it remembered, 
many of the most strenuous of the 
original opposers of the king, felt them- 
selves constrained to submit to the 

vernment of a party numerically by 
ar the smallest in the state. 

The parliament, which was now re- 
duced to less than 100 members, 
met with no physical opposition in 
their establishment of a republic, but 
they had to encounter moral oppo- 
sition at every turn. One of their 
first acts was to appoint a Council of 
State which was to be the depository 
of the executive authority. It was to 
consist of 41 members, each of whom 
was to take an oath which contained 
an approval of the king's trial, and of 


the abolition of kingship and the House 
of Lords. The persons appointed as- 
sembled. Nineteen took the oath; 
twenty two refused. As a compro- 
mise Sir Harry Vane suggested an 
oath of fidelity for the future. Crom- 
well eagerly expressed his approval. 
The new oath was adopted by the 
house, and the Council of State was 
then ushered into the world. 

The necessity for thus submitting 
to the private consciences of the mem- 
bers of the Council of State should 
have taught the parliament to respect 
the scruples of all their subjects; but 
their very next public act brought 
them into a similar collision with the 
city of London. The lord mayor was 
ordered to proclaim, not the republic, 
which as the proclamation of a fact 
might have been so worded as to avoid 
collision with the prejudices of any 
person, but the ordinances for . the 
abolition of kingship and the House of 
Lords. The lord mayor refused to 
obey. M. Guizot shall tell us the re- 
sult, and we select the passage not 
only for its contents, but as an illus- 
tration of the way in which he has 
brought the despatches of foreign am- 
bassadors to bear upon the facts of his 
narrative—one of the special merits of 
his book. 

When summoned to the bar, ten days 
afterwards, he alleged the scruples of his 
conscience in justification of his conduct. 
The House condemned him to pay a fine 
of two thousand pounds, and to be im- 
prisoned for two munths ; and ordered the 
election of another lord mayor. Alder- 
man Thomas Andrews, one of the king’s 
judges, was elected; but, though the House 
did not think it wise to require of him 
immediately that official proclamation of 
the Commonwealth which his predecessor 
had refused to make, it gave intimation of 
more rigorous intentions with regard to 
the city. ‘They believe they may make 
sure of the metropolis,’ wrote the Presi- 
dent de Belliévre, the French ambassador 
in England, to M. Servien, ‘‘ either by 
causing the election of other magistrates 
who are devoted to their service, or by 
absolutely suppressing the form of govern- 
ment which has hitherto been observed, 
and establishing one of the officers of the 
army as governor of the city—as it is be- 
lieved they intend to do. But, according 
to all appearance, although it may be their 
intention to do this at some time or other, 
they will be contented for the present with 
establishing their authority therein, with- 
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out any display of violence.’? On the 
10th of May following, more than amonth 
after the election of the new lord mayor, 
and more than three months after the 
death of Charles I., the authority of the 
House was not established in the city, for 
the Commonwealth had not yet been pro- 
claimed there. Inquiry was made into the 
cause of this delay, and twenty days after, 
on the 30th of May, the proclamation at 
length took place, in the absence of several 
of the aldermen, who declined to take any 
part in the ceremonial, and amid the 
strongest manifestations of popular dis- 
approbation. ‘It was desired,’’ wrote 
M. de Croullé, the secretary of the Pre- 
sident de Belliévre, to Cardinal Mazarin, 
“that this act should be effected.in the 
ordinary form of a simple publication, with- 
out the mayor and aldermen being sup- 
ported by any soldiers, in order to show 
that no violent means had been resorted 
to; but a quantity of people having as- 
sembled around them with hootings and 
insults, compelled them to send for some 
troops, who first drove away all the by- 
standers, and thus they finished their pub- 
lication. 

The aldermen who had absented them- 
selves were called to the bar of the House, 
and they unhesitatingly confessed the 
motives of their absence. Sir Thomas 
Soames, who was also a member of the 
House, stated, “‘ That it was against se- 
veral oaths which he had taken as an alder- 
man of London, and against his judgment 
and conscience.’’ Alderman Chambers 
said, ‘* That his heart did not go along with 
the work, in that business.”” They were 
both deprived of their municipal functions, 
and declared incapable of holding any 
public office. Sir Thomas Soames was 
even expelled from the House. But when 
it became necessary to replace them, it 
was found very difficult to obtain persons 
willing to be their successors, and seven 
successive refusals attested the ill-will of 
the citizens. A dinner offered to the 
House, by that faction in the city which 
was devoted to its cause, was a poor com- 
pensation for these checks; and, in order 
to put the municipal body in a position to 
discharge its functions, it was found ne- 
cessary to give to forty, and even, in 
certain cases, to ten of its members, the 
right to act in its name.’’ 


The same sort of opposition was met 
- with everywhere. Besides the attach- 
ment which was felt to the late king, 
and which was roused to a pitch of en- 
thusiasm by the publication of the Hikon 
Basilike, the notion of a monarchy was 
so thoroughly woven into the language 
and usages of the people, that even the 
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most customary business was seldom 
transacted without some breach, often 
undesigned, of the — theory 
or practice. Several years elapsed 
before the parliament could effect the 
removal of the royal arms from the 
churches, and even in so small a mat- 
ter as the stating of parochial accounts 
in remote districts, we find continually, 
for many years after the execution of 
the king, that the people ran into mis- 
takes founded on the supposition of a 
continued royal authority; for ex- 
ample, in the accounts of a parish in 
Gloucestershire which chance at this 
moment to be before us, the court of 
* King’s” Bench is so named, with one 
exception, even throughout the whole 
of the protectorate. 

The republic, even when established, 
took so slight a hold of the regard of 
the people, that it would probably 
have died out quickly, from mere ex- 
haustion, but for the attempts made by 
the royalists to bring in the heir to the 
throne. But Cromwell’s victories saved 
the republic only to overturn it. Mili- 
tary genius is always highly paid by 
popular enthusiasm, and that of Crom- 
well raised him to so much eminence 
that it would have been more than 
mortal for any man placed in such cir- 
cumstances to have withstood ambi- 
tious promptings; especially as the 
reputation of his masters of the parlia- 
ment seemed to decrease exactly in 
proportion as he achieved the greater 
glory. It is curious to mark the rise 
and progress of his ambition. The 
indications are but few anterior to 
Worcester. From that time the course 
of his thoughts was obvious. On his 
return towards London he received a 
more than royal greeting, and accepted 
it in a truly princely manner. Com- 
missioners delegated by the parliament 
met him beyond Aylesbury with an 
address. On his entry into London 
he was 

met by the Speaker and a large number 
of members of the House of Commons, by 
the president of the council of state, the 
lord mayor and aldermen of the city, and 
many thousands of notable citizens, who 
accompanied him to Whitehall, amid sa- 
lutes of artillery, and popular acclama- 
tions; and when, four days afterwards, he 
made his appearance again in the House, 
the Speaker reiterated to him the solemn 
thanks of the Parliament and country. 

Cromwell received all these honours 
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with pious modesty, saying but little of 
himself, and ascribing first to God and then 
to his soldiers, the whole merit of his 
success. Through his humility, however, 
glimpses of an irrepressible internal exul- 
tation occasionally manifested themselves : 
his affability towards the commissioners 
whom the parliament had sent to meet him 
wore an air of magnificence and grandeur : 
he presented to each of them a fine horse 
and some of the prisoners of rank whom 
he brought with him, and who would cer. 
tainly redeem their liberty at a high price. 
To Whitelocke he gave two of them, and 
he liberated them without ransom. Crom- 
well proceeded slowly towards London, 
receiving the homage of the population 
on his route, and sometimes even halting 
to share in the hawking expeditions of the 
gentlemen whom he met. At Aylesbury, 
it was remarked that he remained long in 
private conversation with the Chief Justice 
St. John, one of the parliament’s commis- 
sioners, and also one of Cromwell’s most 
intimate confidants. His air, his language, 
and his manners, seemed to undergo a 
natural transformation ; and Hugh Peters, 
a clear-sighted sectarian preacher, who had 
long been used to understand and serve 
him, said, as he noticed his altered ap- 
pearance: ‘‘This man will be King of 
England yet.’’ 


In considering the conduct of the 
parliament after the battle of Worces- 
ter, when, the country being reduced 
to quiet, they set themselves to the 
work of social amelioration, M. Guizot 
scarcely does them justice. Again, we 
think, he is misled by a modern instance 
of which his mind is no doubt full. 
They effected, during a comparatively 
brief period, and amidst many inter- 
ruptions, a number of useful improve- 
ments, and laid the foundation for 
many more. In some of these they 
were assisted by Cromwell, and we cer- 
tainly cannot agree with M. Guizot 
that his conduct in reference to these 
and the other public questions which 
were then in agitation was unguided 
by principle. “Cromwell,” says M. 
Guizot, “had no fixed principles, and 
no unalterable determination. No 
mind could have been less systematic 
than his, or less governed by general 
and preconceived ideas.” We totally 
dissent from this view of his character. 
It is contradicted by all the actions of 
his life. “ He had an unerring instinct 
of popular feelings and wishes,” con- 
tinues M. Guizot, “and, without much 
caring to inquire how far they were 
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legitimate or ——e of satisfaction, he 
boldly became their sae in order to 
make them allies.” The only evidence 
adduced in favour of these broad asser- 
tions goes the length of shewing that 
even from the time of the battle of 
Dunbar, Cromwell urged upon the 
parliament the reform of the law, by 
making litigation less costly ; and that 
after his return to London from Wor- 
cester, petitions were addressed to him 
and his oflicers, urging them to pro- 
cure the abolition of tithes and the 
excise, as well as the reform of the law. 
M. Guizot adds, that in religious mat- 
ters Cromwell aimed at “the regular 
preaching of the Gospel and liberty of 
conscience,” by which means he con- 
ciliated all varieties of sectaries. But 
in all this where is the proof of want 
of system, of absence of principle, or 
of a mere desire to please the popular 
anxiety for change, without reference 
to the practicability or the reasonable- 
ness of the changes desired? Do un- 
systematic men make good generals, 
or win great battles? Are cheap 
justice, a settled provision for the 
preaching of the Gospel, and liberty 
of conscience, objects which cannot be 
advocated, and consistently advocated, 
as was the case with Cromwell from 
the first, without subjecting their sup- 
porter to a suspicion of being a mere 
demagogue? On these points, M. 
Guizot fails, as it seems to us, to esta- 
blish his view of Cromwell’s character. 
His theory wants support on two vital 
points, neither of which does he en- 
deavour to establish, nor, as we think, 
ean establish. First, he must shew 
that Cromwell’s character was variable, 
which is the infallible result both of 
want of system and absence of prin- 
ciple ; and, secondly, he must shew that 
the measures which he indicates were 
in his sense of the word popular mea- 
sures, measures which a demagogue 
would support with a view to the ac- 
quisition of mere popular applause. 
We do not think this can be done with 
respect to any of the suggested mea- 
sures, certainly not with reference to 
the last of them, liberty of conscience. 
In those days such liberty was no more 
popular with the two great parties, 
those of the Church of England and 
the Presbyterians, than reform of law 
was popular with the lawyers. By the 
advocacy of such measures, all that 
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can be said of Cromwell is, that he 
alienated Dw and.powerful interests, 
but gained the favour of a few despised 
and uninfluential sectaries. ' 
The final dispute between Cromwell 
and the Long Parliament came, as is 
well known, not upon any of the ques- 
tions before suggested, but with refe- 
rence to a new electoral law. The 
arliament would have had a new par- 
Reuneas elected by the country at large, 
but by a greatly enlarged constituency. 
The particulars of their scheme are 
not accurately known, for Cromwell, 
when he turned out the parliament, 
put the bill in his pocket, and it has 
not yet been found. Cromwell and 
the army deemed, and perhaps rightly, 
judging upon their principles, that the 
country was not in a state to be trusted 
with a re-election. A free parliament 
returned in the way proposed would 
unquestionably have restored the mo- 
narchy. They contended that certain 
great and crying reforms were neces- 
sary, which would be better accom- 
plished by a smaller body of some forty 
well-selected persons, to whom it was 
advisable that the necessary power 


should be delegated. The parliament 
was universally unpopular. The army 
ery was that the scheme proposed, 
enforced as no doubt it would be by 
certain tests, would merely perpetuate 
the present worthless body, and that the 
required reforms would thus be inde- 


finitely postponed. These were the 
allegations upon which Cromwell acted, 
and certainly no coup d'etat was ever 
more entirely popular than his. M. 
Guizot prints a letter from the French 
ambassador in London which mentions 
the event thus. He reports Cromwell’s 
speech, in which he concluded with 
declaring them to be no longer a par- 
liament— 


Having finished his brief discourse, he 
put on his hat and walked twice or thrice 
up and down the parliament chamber. 
Seeing that the members did not budge, 
the General ordered Major Harrison to 
bring in the soldiers who formed the 
guard. They entered without saying a 
word. Then the Major, hat in hand, with 
all possible respect, went up to the 
Speaker’s chair, and kissing his hand took 
it in his own, and led him out of the hall 
as a gentleman does a lady, the whole par- 
liament following. General Cromwell took 
the mace and gave it to the soldiers... . 

All the people everywhere are delighted, 
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and so also are the gentry, with this noble 
action of General Cromwell, and the fall 
of the parliament, which is reviled in the 
mouth of everybody. There is written 
upon the Parliament House 

This house is now to be let unfurnished ; 


And songs are everywhere sung against 
them. One was publicly sold, which Ge- 
neral Cromwell out of his great modera- 
tion has ordered not to be sung again, and 
has suppressed 40,000 copies which were 
seized at the printers. They are not al- 
lowed to be sold underhand. 


“We do not hear a dog bark at their 
going,” was Cromwell’s exclamation 
on the dissolution of the Long Parlia- 
ment: the fact was literally so. Not 
the slightest impediment was thrown 
in his way, and he proceeded at leisure 
to select and summon what has been 
called the assembly of Puritan Nota- 
bles, but is better known by its nick- 
name of the Barebones Parliament. In 
the meantime an executive council of 
thirteen was appointed with Cromwell 
at its head, and the whole business of 
the country was transacted by them. 
We cannot follow the narrative of the 
events of the protectorate minutely. 
Nor is it necessary. Every body re- 
members them, and we do not find any 
great deal of novelty in the version 
presented to us by M. Guizot. We 
turn rather to some pleasant resumés 
of the information we possess respect- 
ing Cromwell’s. general conduct and 
bearing. In these there is great fair- 
ness and liberality, the facts are plea- 
santly grouped, and the impression they 
produce of the character and spirit of 
Cromwell’s government is on the whole, 
we believe, most accurate. 

In those days the universities were 
in considerable danger. Many of the 
lower class of sectaries deemed the 
learning which they did not possess 
altogether unnecessary, and the Bare- 
bones Parliament would have made 
root and branch work with the schools 
in which it was taught. Cromwell, 
more enlightened, took them under his 
protection. He sent amongst them, 
indeed, new men who modified much 
that was obsolete, but energetically 
defended the institutions themselves. 
Amongst these men were Goodwin and 
Owen, the latter of whom stands com- 
memorated amongst the vice-chancel- 
lors of Oxford for wearing a grotesque 
costume, of which Spanish boots, large 
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knots of ribbon at his knees, and a 
cocked hat, formed conspicuous parts. 
Such an outrage upon clerical custom 
excited no little temporary gossip. It 
was thought by many people that such 
heterodoxy in ecclesiastical tailorism 
was absolute ruin. But it was by such 
men that Cromwell saved the univer- 
sities “from the attacks of the revo- 
lution which had raised him to the 
sovereign power.” 

The instances are innumerable in 
which he showed his respect for genius 
and learning. He presented Greek 
MSS. to Oxford, gave effectual en- 
couragement to Walton’s Polyglot, and 
decreed the foundation of a great col- 
lege at Durham. The wits were al- 
most all royalists, but Cromwell forgot 
their politics out of respect for their 
talent : 


Waller resided as his cousin at his court; 
Cowley and Hobbes were allowed to return 
from exile; Butler meditated in the house 
of one of Cromwell's officers his grotesque 
satires against the fanatical or hypocritical 
sectaries; Davenant, on his liberation 
from prison, obtained permission from the 
Puritan dictator to open a little theatre at 
Rutland House for the performance of 
his comedies. . . . He directed Thurloe to 
apply to Cudworth, who was living in 
learned retirement at Cambridge, for in- 
formation regarding persons educated in 
that university who aspired to public em- 
ployments ; to Hobbes, whose political 
doctrines pleased him, he offered the post 
of a secretary in his household ; Selden 
and Meric Casaubon were invited by him 
to write, one an answer to the ‘‘ Eikon 
Basilike,’’ and the other a history of the 
recent civil war. Both of them declined, 
and Casaubon even refused a purely gra- 
tuitous pension; but Cromwell took no 
offence. On the death of Archbishop 
Usher he was anxious that he should have 
a solemn funeral in Westminster Abbey, 
and purchased his library, that it might 
not be sent to the Continent. 


Amongst the literary men of his own 
party who were actively engaged in 
connection with his government, be- 
sides Milton, the names of May, Mor- 


land, Pell, Owen, Goodwin, Nye, will 
be borne in mind. Harrington and his 
Rota, although watched by him, were 
not persecuted. He indeed seized the 
MS. of Oceana, but it was restored 
to the writer on the interposition of 
Mrs. Claypole, and ultimately pub- 
lished with a dedication to Cromwell 
1 
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himself. “Few despots,” concludes 
M. Guizot, “ have so carefully confined 
themselves within the limits of practical 
necessity, and allowed the human mind 
such a wide range of liberty.” 

M. Guizot enters at considerable 
length into the proceedings of Crom- 
well in the latter part of his protec- 
torate; his parliaments of 1657 and 
1658 ; his desire to take upon him the 
title of King, and the suggestions made 
to him in his periods of perplexity to 
effect the restoration of the Stuarts. 
One example of this kind which has 
lately been brought forward by Lady 
Theresa Lewis is well introduced by 
M. Guizot. The Marquess of Hert- 
ford, who had been one of Charles’s 
friends, lived in retirement after the 
death of the King. He had the mis- 
fortune to lose his eldest son by death. 
Cromwell sent Sir Edward Sydenham 
to the old nobleman with a message of 
condolence and sympathy. The act 
was one of inténded kindness, and was 
kindly taken. It was in accordance 
with Cromwell's usual policy to keep 
unclosed such a communication thus 
opened. After a little while the Pro- 
tector invited the Marquess to dine 
with him. From motives of policy the 
invitation was accepted. After dinner 
Cromwell took the Marquess aside and 
told him that 

He had desired his company that he 
might have his advice what todo. “ For,” 
said he, “ I am not able to bear the weight 
of business that is upon me; I am weary 
of it, and you, my lord, are a great anda 
wise man, and of great experience, and 
have been much versed in the business of 
government. Pray advise me what I shall 
do.’? The Marquis was much surprised 
at this discourse of the Protector, and de- 
sired again and again to be excused, telling 
him he had served King Charles all along, 
and been of his private council ; and that 
it was no way consistent with his princi- 
ples that either the Protector should ask, 
or he (the Marquis) adventure, to give 
him any advice. This, notwithstanding, 
would not satisfy Cromwell ; but he pressed 
him still, and told him he would receive 
no excuses nor denials, but bid the Mar- 
quis speak freely, and whatsoever he said 
it should not turn in the least to his pre- 
judice. The Marquis, seeing himself thus 
pressed, and that he could not avoid giv- 
ing an answer, said: ‘‘ Sir, upon this as- 
surance you have given me, I will declare 
to your Highness my thoughts, by which 
you may continue to be great, and esta- 
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blish your name and family for ever. 
Our young master that is abroad, that is 
my master, and the master of us all— 
restore him to his crowns; and by doing 
this you may have what you please.” The 
Protector, no way disturbed at this, an- 
swered very sedately, that he had gone so 
far that the young gentleman could not 
forgive. The Marquis replied, that if his 
Highness pleased he would undertake 
with his master for what he had said. 
The Protector returned answer, that, in 
his circumstances, he could not trust. 
Thus they parted, and the Marquis re- 
ceived no prejudice thereby as long as 
Cromwell lived. 

Cromwell’s answers to such sugges- 
tions seem to have been based upon 
two distinct grounds. First, the one 
which was suggested to Lord Hertford, 
that Charles II. could never forgive 
the death of his father; and second, 
that he was a person so debauched and 
idle that no confidence could be placed 
in him. Both these reasons were na- 


tural enough in Cromwell’s circum- 
stances ; and it cannot be doubted that, 
although individually Charles would 
have forgiven and forgotten almost 
everything to secure his own succes- 


sion, it would have been very difficult 
even for him to have kept down the de- 
sire of his followers to wreak vengeance 
upon those who had defeated them. 
Cromwell himself never seems to have 
doubted that he could maintain his 
authority during his life, nor to have 
given any encouragement to the idea 
that he meditated any compromise with 
Charles, although, as time wore on, 
the difficulty of transmitting his power 
to a person so unambitious and in 
every way so incompetent as his son 
Richard, must have been painfully ap- 
parent to him. But he evidently lived 
under the common deception in refe- 
rence to the approach of death. He 
had no idea that his life was near its 
close. He probably thought there 
would be time enough for him to make 
new dispositions at some future day, 
some more convenient season. In re- 
ference to the last arrangements of the 
age ayes M. Guizot prints, we be- 
ieve for the first time, an important 
letter from Thurloe to Monk, commu- 
nicated by Dr. Travers Twiss. It an- 
nounces to the Governor of Scotland 
the scheme of government contained 
in the “ Humble Address and Remon- 
strance,” under which Cromwell was 
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for the second time advised to assume 
the title of King, and clearly proves 
the just fears entertained at court of 
the intrigues to which such a step might 
give rise in the army. 

We have said that this letter makes 
mention of the fears entertained “ at 
court,” by which we rather mean by 
Cromwell and his family ; although, as 
Protector, he had a modest “court,” 
and surrounded himself by something 
like the trappings of royalty. His wife 
was “a simple and timid person, less 
ambitious than interested, anxious 
about her future fate, careful to secure 
resources for every contingency, and 
jealous of her husband, who, although 
he lived on good terms with her, fur- 
nished her more than once with just 
cause for complaint.” M. Guizot points 
out Lady Dysart afterwards Duchess 
of Lauderdale, and Lady Lambert, with 
“perhaps others whose names are not 
so certainly known,” as ladies who were 
“on terms of intimacy with Cromwell,” 
and by whom “he is said to have had 
several natural children.” Much of 
this suspicion, for we believe it is no 
more, was probably based upon royalist 
libels, or upon wild suspicious jealous 
fancies like that which Cromwell's wife 
entertained of Queen Christina of 
Sweden, who, in her admiration for 
the boldness of Cromwell’s character, 
meditated a visit to England for the 
purpose of seeing him. 


It was more on his children than on his 
wife that the Protector relied for the di- 
rection of his court. He summoned his 
son Richard to London, and obtained his 
election as a Member of Parliament, a 
Privy Councillor, and Chancellor of the 
University of Oxford. His son-in-law, 
John Claypole, was a man of elegant tastes, 
and, like Richard Cromwell, was on 
friendly terms with a great many Cava- 
liers. After the marriage of his two 
younger daughters, with Lord Faucon- 
berg and Mr. Rich, Cromwell had about 
him four young and wealthy families, de- 
sirous to enjoy life, and to share their 
enjoyments with all who came near them 
in rank and fortune. The Protector him- 
self was fond of social amusements and 
brilliant assemblies ; he was also passion- 
ately fond of music, and took delight in 
surrounding himself with musicians, and 
in listening to their performances. His 
court became, under the direction of his 
daughters, numerous and gay. One alone 
of them, the widow ? Ireton and wife of 
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Fleetwood, was a zealous and austere re- 
publican, and took but little part in their 
festivities, and deplored the monarchical 
and worldly tendencies which prevailed in 
the household as well as in the policy of 
the Protector. 


But it was in his dealings with foreign 
courts that Cromwell’s assumption of 
the splendours of royalty was most 
apparent. When he had concluded 
his alliance with France, he sent his 
son-in-law Lord Fauconberg to Calais 
to pay his respects to Louis XIV. and 
Cardinal Mazarin. Two ships of war 
and three smaller vessels conveyed the 
—— of the Protector and his 
gallant train of one hundred and fifty 
—_ The elements were un- 
avourable to them. A tempest scat- 
tered the little fleet, and, “to the great 
disappointment” of the Protector, Lord 
Fauconberg and a small retinue were 
thrown in very unceremonious con- 
fusion on the coast. To make the 
matter worse, their ignominious land- 
ing took place in front of a tent placed 
for the King and Queen of France on 
the sea-shore, and from which they 
were its witnesses. But it was not 
then the cue of the French people to 
triumph over the small misfortunes of 
the representative of the new English 
dynasty. On the contrary, as if to 
compensate for the incivility of nature, 
every honour that courtly etiquette 
could devise was heaped upon him. 
Royal carriages without number were 
placed at his command, Swiss Guards 
stood sentries at his lodgings, and the 
King walked with him for more than 
an hour in his garden ¢éte-d-téte, and 
uncovered. Mazarin even attended 
him to the door of his carriage, “a 
ceremony which he dispensed with not 
only to all others, but even to the King 
himself.” Royal presents were not 
withheld. A profusion of swords, and 
portraits, and tapestry was showered 
upon him and his powerful father-in- 
law ; and to crown all, as if conscious 
that the thirst of a parvenu can swallow 
anything, an extraordinary ambassador 
was dispatched to London as the bearer 
of an autograph letter from Louis XIV. 
in which he assured Cromwell how in- 
finite had been the satisfaction which 
he had derived from the mission of 
Lord Fauconberg, how great the 
esteem he entertained for Cromwell, 
what value he set upon his friendship, 
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and how dear to him were all Crom- 
well’s interests. Not to be behind- 
hand in these ceremonials, Cromwell 
dispatched Fleetwood, another of his 
sons-in-law, to Dover to meet the 
Duke of Crequi, the ambassador, who 
came accompanied by a nephew of 
Mazarin. Twenty carriages, each drawn 
by six horses, were in readiness to re- 
ceive them, and wherever they went 
an escort of two hundred soldiers, 
with drawn swords, accompanied them. 
At the ambassador’s public reception 
“Cromwell rose from his chair, and 
advanced two steps to meet him, and 
afterwards seated him on his right 
hand, while his son Richard sat ante 
left.” On his departure the ambassador 
was loaded with costly presents both 
for himself and his masters. 

But all these pompous and expensive 
forms were reserved for state occa- 
sions. In Cromwell’s dealings with 
the persons with whom he had long 
been accustomed to maintain habits of 
intimacy, he continued as simple and 
as familiar as ever. Whitelocke tells 
us that during the protectorate he and 
a few other persons whom he names 
were frequently shut up with Cromwell 
for three or four hours together, during 
which none were admitted to intrude 
upon him, “He would sometimes,” 
Whitelocke says, “be very cheerful 
with us, and laying aside his greatness, 
he would be exceedingly familiar with 
us, and by way of diversion would 
make verses with us, and every one 
must try his fancy. He commonly 
called for tobacco, pipes, and a candle, 
and would now and then take tobacco 
himself. Then he would fall again to 
his serious and great business, and ad- 
vise with us in those affairs: and this 
he did often with us.” 

All accounts agree in representing 
him thus free and jovial in his private 
and familiar moments, especially until 
after Syndercombe’s plot; but it should 
always be borne in mind that the pic- 
ture had another side. When con- 
tinual attempts to murder him had 
convinced him that his life was in 
danger, he sought safety in a variet 
of stratagems and precautions whic 
betrayed the unquiet and suspicion to 
which he had fallen a prey. He wore 
a steel shirt. He never made his ap- 
pearance in public without being sur- 
rounded by a crowd of attendants and 
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a numerous escort; he carried fire- 
arms constantly about his person; he 
travelled at full speed; he diverged 
from the ordinary roads; he returned 
by a different route to that which he 
went; he used several bedchambers, 
each of them having a secret door; he 
had a body-guard of one hundred and 
sixty picked men, selected from dif- 
ferent cavalry regiments, all well- 
known to him. They had the pay of 
officers; and two troops of twenty 
men each, in rotation, were always on 
duty near his a. “ To make more 
sure he was faithfully served, he fre- 
quently made the round of the sentries 
at Whitehall, and changed the guard 
himself.” A well-known anecdote re- 
presents him, on an occasion of sudden 
suspicion, as drawing a dagger and 
being about to use it. It is certain that 
during the last year or two of his life, 
the period during which his health was 
rapidly breaking, he was haunted by 
suspicions which were too reasonable 
to be easilysuppressed. In his position, 
his life was everything to his family and 
his cause, and he was not a man to 
disregard any reasonable precaution 


against the dangers by which he was in- 
disputably threatened. When he gave 
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audience it was remarked, that “he 
sternly watched the eyes and gestures 
of those who addressed him ;” and if 
any one would know the power of that 
inquisition, let him look at the portrait 
prefixed to the Cromwell Letters, 
edited by Mr. Carlyle. 

Mons. Guizot’s work has the great 
merit of being a clear, well-written, 
and interesting narrative of this most 
important period. It is especially va- 
luable in reference to foreign transac- 
tions, and adds to our historical mate- 
rials some important extracts from the 
dispatches of the ambassadors of France 
and Spain. In reference to the cha- 
racter of Cromwell, some people will 
think it occasionally incorrect, as we 
do; and the incorrectness will be at- 
tributed to the difficulty which all 
foreigners must feel in dealing with 
a subject so entirely English, and also 
to the misleading influence of the 
recent parallel in M. Guizot’s own 
country, which it was impossible for 
him not to bear in mind; but, whatever 
almost trifling drawbacks of this kind 
may be found in the book, as a whole, 
it may be safely commended for con- 
taining a calm and lucid detail of events 
of undying interest. 





THE POLITICAL CONSTITUTION OF FINLAND. 
(Continued from p. 9.) 


WE now approach the important 
uestion, Had Finland, while yet a 
Swedish province, any “ constitution” 
or had it not? Did Finland, on its 
occupation, or purchase, or conquest 
by Russia, obtain or retain any such 
or any other “constitution,” or did it 
not? If Finland actually retained 
any such “ constitution,” has the same 
_ been respected by its present (Russian) 
government, or has it not ? 

Questions like these, so intimately 
connected with the barbarian progress 
of Russia south-west in its German 
provinces, and north-west in its Fin- 
nish provinces, its two great points of 
contact with the civilisation, and laws, 
and religion, and liberty of Teutonic 
Europe, cannot but command our uni- 
versal and undivided attention. 

We will proceed in the order marked 
out above :— 


I. Had Finland, while yet a Swedish 
rovince, any “constitution,” or had 
it not P—It had. In common with the 
rest of Sweden, it had long enjoyed 
the most extensive political privileges. 
When faction on the one hand and 
ambition on the other had led to the 
famous coup @état of Gustavus III. 
Finland then shared in the fate of the 
rest of Sweden, and was governed 
by the constitution of 1772—1789. 
The act of the former date was en- 
titled “ The Form of Government of 
the 21st of August, 1772.” The latter 
and supplementary declaration was 
called “The Act of Union and Security 
of the 21st of February and the 3rd 
of April, 1789.” Of course it cannot 
be our intention to quote here these 
two political documents, which extend 
through a great number of pages. We 
would merely mention that, in spite of 
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the inroads made thereby upon the 
old popular rights of the Swedish 
nation, this constitution of 1772—1789 
still left to Sweden and Finland the 
right of representative diets, the right 
of self-taxation, the right of giving 
their consent to all new acts before the 
same could become law, and many 
other privileges of immense and vital 
importance. 

I. Did Finland, on its occupation, 
or purchase, or conquest by Russia, in 
1808-9, obtain or retain any such or 
any other “constitution,” or did it not? 


In order to answer this question we 
must historically examine how Finland 
obtained its present form of Government, 
and what fundamental laws ought now to 
be in force in that country. 

This province was conquered by the 
Russian arms in the course of the year 
1808, and was immediately declared by an 
Imperial manifesto of the 5th of June, in 
the same year, ‘‘for ever united to the 
Russianempire.’’ Onthelstof February, 
1809, the Chambers of Finland were sum- 
moned to a Diet in Borgii, and on the 27th 
of the following March the Emperor Alex- 
ander voluntarily gave his royal assurance 
as follows :—‘* As, under the guidance of 
Providence, we have taken possession of 
the Grand Duchy of Finland, we have been 
pleased hereby to assure and confirm the 
religion and fundamental laws of the 
country, and all those rights and privi- 
leges which each class in particular in this 
said duchy, and all its inhabitants in 
general, high or low, have hitherto en- 
joyed according to the Constitution : and 
we promise to preserve all these advan- 
tages and enactments firm and unchange- 
able and in their full force.” When the 
Emperor Nicholas ascended the throne he 
published, on the 33th of December, 1825, 
a gracious assurance to all the inhabitants 
of Finland, word for word the same as 
that now given above, the only change 
being, that, in the ingress, the phraseology 
is as follows :—‘‘ As, under the guidance 
of Providence, we have succeeded by in- 
heritance to the grand duchy of Finland, 
we have been pleased hereby,’’* &c.f 

It has been further asserted that the 
political existence of Finland, as a state 
independent of the Russian system of go- 
vernment, is only imaginary, and has no 
security for its continuance in the future. 
It has certainly no guarantee other than 
the ‘assurance’ of the Emperor; but 
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this it possesses, and the nation has good 
grounds for confiding therein. It was 
given, as declared above, at the Diet of 
Borgii—thus before Finland was renounced 
by Sweden, and has been several times re- 
newed since the peace. In the ingress to 
the rescript regarding the Finnish military, 
dated the 3$th of March, 1810, we have 
the following declaration :—‘‘ From the 
moment when, by the guidance of Provi- 
dence, the fate of Finland was entrusted to 
our guardianship, our resolution has been 
taken to govern this country in a manner 
which should correspond with the freedom 
of the nation and the rights guaranteed 
thereto by its Constitution. The proofs 
of attachment which, after the oath of 
fidelity, they voluntarily offered us, we 
have received at their hands through their 
deputies assembled at the Diet, could only 
confirm this our resolution. All the regu- 
lations we have hitherto made for the in- 
terior government of the country are 
nothing but a consequence and application 
of this principle. The preservation of its 
laws and religion, the assembling of its 
Chambers to a general Diet, the forma- 
tion of a Council of Regency in the bosom 
of the nation, and the unchanged retention 
of the legislative and executive power, 
constitute proofs sufficient to convince the 
Finnish people of its political existence, 
and of the rights belonging thereto.”’ 

In the proclamation respecting the 
change of name of the ‘‘ Imperial Go- 
vernment Council’’ into the ‘‘ Imperial 
Senate for Finland,’’ dated the nd of 
February, 1816, we have these words :— 
‘** Still further to mark our views in the 
creation of the above-named local govern- 
ment of this land (Finland), and its im- 
mediate connection with our person, we 
have found good—in accordance with the 
denomination borne by the highest branch 
of government in our own empire and in 
the kingdom of Poland lately united 
thereto—to give to the same the name of 
Our Senate for Finland, without any 
change, nevertheless, in its present organi- 
sation, and still less in that constitution 
and those laws which we have guaranteed 
for Finland, and which we now still fur- 
ther confirm in all their extent.”’.... I 
now ask, are not all these promises suffi- 
ciently clear, and pronounced with suffi- 
cient decision? And whether it is not 
evidently to misunderstand or turn aside 
the plain words of official documents, to 
repeat, that the Emperor of Russia by 
these assurances has not actually under- 
taken the obligation to keep up and protect 








* Samling af Placater, &c. t. i. p. 19; t. v. p. 56. 
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the nationality of Finland, and not merely 
‘* has not omitted to show his interest for 
the same ?”’ * 

Finland has thus, through a real, though 
not a compensatory, contract (that is, 
through a pactum gratuitum 1. donationis 
reale), received a confirmation of its elder 
enactments and fundamental laws, or, if 
one so will, it has obtained them as a gift. 
In both cases it has gained possession of a 
right, guaranteed by clear compact, to 
have and to use the Constitution developed 
in the form of Government of 1772 and 
the Act of Union and Security of 1789. It 
is evident that all this is perfectly unde- 
niable ; the only question which remains 
is, to inquire what binding force the 
assurance of these two noble Emperors 
contains; in short, whether they are 
merely a guide for their own persons, or 
whether their obligation extends to their 
posterity also. 

Whatever we may conceive to have been 
the origin of states, whether through the 
social feeling inherent in the human bosom, 
or through the force of arms, or through 
some compact between the governors and 
the governed—whether we suppose his 
power belongs to the Regent, as delegated 
by the Deity himself, or as delivered to 
him by the people, it is at all events clear 
that the Regent must make all such com- 
pacts as are not merely personal in the 
name of that state in which he wields the 
sceptre of authority. He forms the con- 
necting link for the whole will of the state; 
its power is centered in his hand as in a 
focus ; he is the executor of power, for he 
is its possessor. No one nation can en 
masse arrange anything with another ; it 
must in this case be represented by him to 
whose cadre its government has been en- 
trusted. But from this it also follows that 
what the Regent thus grants or decides is 
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agreed to not in his own name, but in that 
of all his people; for it is only on this 
ground that he is entitled to draw up any 
such agreement at all. On any other con- 
ditions, no such contract could have any 
meaning or durability. If the inhabitants 
of a country could do away with what their 
governments have decided, all legal rela- 
tions would then cease at once, and a con- 
dition of dissolution or of continued war 
would arise among all states. If, in his 
transactions with other nations, any Regent 
has broken those laws which ought to have 
controlled his conduct, he must then ar- 
range the consequences with his own 
people ; but the contract with the stranger 
must stand fast and unshaken. We see 
at once that any opposite doctrine would 
soon lead to the entire dissolution of all 
state agreements, and even of all societies 
themselves. 

But, as the Regent thus enters upon 
agreements by force of the united power 
in his possession, or because he therein 
represents the state of which he is the 
head, so this also is bound by the treaty 
he has drawn up. Such a compact trans- 
fers to the people the same duties or obliga- 
tions as the former has contracted. From 
the people this binding energy goes over 
to those who may succeed the former in 
the government, for they have in all things 
the same rights and the same duties as the 
land they govern, and can have none dis- 
tinct therefrom. Thus, a Regent makes 
treaties in the name of his people and in 
his own, and his duties in the same 
manner as his rights are transferred, like 
as the ruling power over the people, to 
those who may succeed him, in uninter- 
rupted succession, till the contract shall 
have been legally abolished. 

Writers on the law of nations are all of 
one opinion on this head;+ but in refe- 





* Hwasser. 


Om Borgi Landtdag, Xc. pp. 31, 32. 


t ‘‘ Paulo distinctius videtur deduci posse, quatenus antecessoris regis foederibus 


successor teneatur. 
teneri. . . . 


Nam primo constat, pace ab antecessore facta successorem quoque 
. Deinde dubium non est, quin successor teneatur servare illas 


conventiones legitimas, quibus ab antecessore suo in tertium jus fuit collatum.’’ 
Pufendorf, De Jure Nat. et Gent. lib. viii. c. ix. § 8, &c.— Siquidem cum populo 
libero actum sit, dubium non est, quin quod ei promittitur sua natura reale sit, quia 
subjectum est res permanens. Imo etiamsi status civitatis in regnum mutetur, manebit 
foedus, quia manet idem corpus, etsi mutato capite.” Grotius, De Jure Belli et Pacis, 
lib. ii. c. xvi. § 16.—“ Pactio pacis etiam obligat gentem, sive populum, et successores. 
Evidens est, pactionem pacis utilitatis publice manentis causa fieri et esse foedus 
reale.” Wolf, Jus Gentium, &c. § 1017.—“ Tout traité public conclu par un roi, ou par 
tout autre monarque, est un traité de l'état; il oblige l’état entier, la nation, que le roi 
représente et dont il exerce le pouvoir et les droits.—Les traités perpétuels ..... 
sont des traités réels ; puisque leur durée ne peut dépendre de la vie des contractans. 
— Puisque les traités publics, méme personnels, conclus par un roi, ou par tout autre 
souverain qui en a le pouvoir, sont traités de l’état, et obligent la nation entiére, les 
traités réels, faits pour subsister, indépendamment de la personne qui les a conclus, 
obligent sans doute les successeurs. L obligation qu’ils imposent a l'état passe succes- 
sivement 4 tous ses conducteurs, 4 mesure qu’ils prennent en main l’autorité publique. 
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rence to Finland we have one other circum- 
stance. Two Emperors of Russia have 
‘guaranteed and confirmed”’ the ‘‘ funda- 
mental laws’’ of Finland, and have “ pro- 
mised to preserve all these advantages and 
enactments firm and unchangeable in their 
full force.’? We have seen above that 
these are ‘‘ The Form of Government of 
1772"" and “The Act of Union and 
Security of 1789.’’ The former is de- 
clared to be [see the ingress to this law] 
‘(an inviolable and sacred fundamental 
law, which we, for ourselves and for our 
successors, born and to be born, promise 
to obey, following the literal contents of 
the same, and holding him or them to be 
the enemies of ourselves and of our king- 
dom who would wish to lead us to turn 
aside therefrom.’’ We find the latter [see 
the close of this law] ‘‘ adopted for our- 
selves aud our successors on the Swedish 
throne, as an inviolable and unchangeable 
fundamental law, whose literal contents 
shall be observed without any change, 
modification, or interpretation of the 
same;’’ it being added, that ‘‘ there shall 
never be permitted any proposition or 
attempt to be made for the least change, 
interpretation, or correction in the literal 
contents thereof. And incase of the ex- 
tinction of the royal house, the King who 


may then be chosen shall succeed to all 
these rights, and shall bind himself to the 
observance of the same, without the least 
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alteration.”” As the Russian Emperors 
have ‘‘ guaranteed and confirmed these 
enactments in their whole extent,’’ they 
have at the same time taken upon them- 
selves the obligation laid by them on the 
kings of Sweden, and have therefore ‘‘ con- 
firmed ’’ the same ‘‘ for themselves and 
their successors, born or unborn.’’ In 
these, therefore, Finland possesses—both 
according to clear national law and through 
the distinct confirmations of those who 
have hitherto been their Regents —two fun- 
damental laws, whose “literal contents 
shall be observed without any change, 
modification, or interpretation ofthe same,” 
of course until they are voluntarily changed 
by both the contracting parties. This also 
proves how incorrect is the assertion of 
Pekka Kuoharinen, ‘‘ that the represen- 
tative constitution of this country ought to 
be renewed by every sovereign who may 
succeed to the Russian sceptre.”* No 
Russian emperor who may hereafter ascend 
the throne of his fathers can refuse to 
confirm or protect the fundamental laws 
of Finland, without insulting the glorious 
memory of his illustrious predecessors, 
and openly treading under foot all na- 
tional right and every holy obligation. 

If we now draw into one view all that 
has been thus advanced, we shall find that 
the fundamental laws which ought to have 
force in Finland form a representative con- 
stitution ; that they have been confirmed 





—Pufendorf nous donne pour regles: 1°. Que les successeurs doivent garder les 
traités de paix faits par leur prédécesseurs. 2°. Qu’un successeur doit garder toutes 
les conventions legitimes, par lesquelles son prédécesseur a transféré quelque droit a 
un tiers. C’est visiblement sortir de la question. Quiendoute? Le traité de paix est, 
de sa nature, fait pour durer perpétuellement ; dés qu’une fois il est duement conclu 
et ratifié, c'est une affaire consommée; il faut l’accomplir de part et d’autre, et 
l’observer selon sa teneur.’’ Vattel, Le Droit des Gens, t. i. 1. ii. § 186, 7, 191, 2. 
—* Le traité de paix, conclu par une puissance légitime, est sans doute un traité public, 
qui oblige toute la nation. II est encore, par sa nature, un traité réel; car s’il n’étoit 
fait que pour la vie du prince, ce seroit un traité de tréve, et not pas de paix. Dvailleurs 
tout traité, qui, comme celui-ci, est fait en vue du bien public, est un traité réel. Il 
oblige donc les successeurs aussi fortement que le prince méme qui l’a signé ; puis- 
qu'il oblige l'état méme, et que les successeurs ne peuvent jamais avoir, a cet égard, 
d’autres droits que ceux de l'état.’ Idem, t. ii. l. iv. § 35.— L’Etat, éternel dans 
sa fin, s’enonce par la personne de chaque gouvernant. Les changemens qui sur- 
viennent dans la constitution, ou dans la personne du souverain, ou dans les dynasties, 
ne sauraient conc porter atteinte a la validité des traités. Cependant, il convient 
d’établir une distinction: dans la régle, les traités ne lient pas les souverains comme 
individus et pour leur personne; ils les obligent seulement pour 1’Etat et la nation.” 
Garden, Traité complet de Diplom. t. i. p. 420.—‘‘In der Regel verbinden die 
Vertriige der Souveraine nicht sie fiir ihre Person, als fiir ihre Person, sondern den 
Staat, das Volk.—Dass der Souverain und der Staat eines sind, darf um so weniger 
vergessen werden in Europa, wo meistens die fiirsten allein es sind, welche ihre Staaten 
zu einem Ganzen verbinden,’’ Schmalz, Das Europ. Vélker-recht, p. 59.—‘‘ Die 
Dauer der Vélker-und Staatenvertriige wird nicht beschriinkt, durch den Tod des Re- 
genten, der den Vertrag ratificirt hat, sobald der Vertrag nicht rein-persénlich, und die 
Zeit seiner Dauer noch nicht abgelaufen war. Pélitz, Die Staatswissenschaften, &c. 
t. v. p. 189—19]1.—See also Gagern, Critik des Vélkerrechts, p. 98—102; and 
Neyron, “ De Vi foederum, speciatim de obligatione successorum ex foedere Antecess.”’ 
* Findland och dess Framtid, p. 99, 3rd ed. 
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by two Emperors of Russia; and that this 
confirmation must be binding upon all 
future Czars until the inhabitants of Fin- 
land have given themselves a new form of 
government, by a voluntary agreement 
with the head of the Russian empire. Fin- 
land has accordingly the right, founded 
upon formal contract, to be governed in 
unison with a representative constitution; 
and, in accordance with the enactments of 
the same, to partake in the administration, 
the legislation, and the taxation, &c. of 
their country. If these rights have not 
yet been enjoyed, the clear dictates of the 
contract in question have not been carried 
into effect.* 

III. If Finland actually retained any 
such “ constitution,” has the same been 
respected by its present government, 
or has it not ? 

This vitally important query can be 
answered in a double sense: first, as to 
its spirit; and secondly, as to its letter. 

On all sides it will naturally be ad- 
mitted, as a matter of course, that a 
government like that of Russia, with 
the eyes of all the North, of all Europe 
fixed upon it, would carefully avoid 
any infraction of the /etter of the law 
at present, except where it imagined 


circumstances might imperatively re- 
quire such a dangerous step. We 
might expect therefore to see no signs 
of any actual infraction of the Finnish 


constitution. On the other hand, some 
such signs might be expected in the 
details, the tendencies, the gradual 
working and minor changes of the 
government system in general. And 
in reference to both these points, and 
taking a —_ and comprehensive view 
of the whole question, an impartial 
observer must decide that neither the 
letter nor the spirit of the Finnish 
laws has been observed by the Finnish 
government. 

In all such organic changes, how- 
ever, the letter of the law cannot 
always be evaded, and must sometimes 
give way. There will be certain salient 
points, certain overt acts, certain cir- 
cumstantial enactments, which will 
sufficiently betray the recklessness and 
the designs of any cabinet. Accord- 
ingly these are not wanting in the 
history of that of Russian Finland. We 
will mention a few of the most con- 
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siderable. That the list is not yet 
very long need not astonish us; it is 
so much the more weighty. Prudence 
dictates caution. “ ‘Time will show” 
a very different catalogue some years 
hence, if the same system is permitted 
to progress, and if the whole silent 
Russianising machinery is not at once 
and imperatively checked, and con- 
trolled, and countermanded by the 
united voice of European diplomacy 
and of European moral opinion. 

1. “ The Form of Government of the 
year 1772,” a part of the present funda- 
mental law of Finland, in its first 
section, enacts as follows :—* Here- 
after, as heretofore, all placeholders 
and all subjects in this our kingdom 
shall, above all things, continue in the 
pure and clear word of God, as it is 
contained in the prophetical and the 
apostolic writings, the Christian sym- 
bols, and the Catechism of Luther,” 
&c. Accordingly, only Lutherans can 
legally fill any post or office in Finland. 

The Imperial Ordonnance of the 14th 
of August, 1827,f decrees :—that “an 
member of the Greek-Russian Chure 
who is already, or may hereafter be- 
come, a burgess of Finland,” may enter 
the civil or the military service of that 
country, and that similar land-holding 
peasants may become jurymen, and 
may be appointed to any oflice requir- 
ing the votes of burgesses. 

2. The said Form of Government, in 
its 20th section, declares that “ no one 
shall be punished in life or honour, in 
limb or property, until he be legally 
convicted or condemned.” 

This enactment has been violated in 
several instances. Among others, “a 
university teacher, on his return to his 
own country, was seized at the last 
post station, transported to a distant 
spot in the interior of Russia, held 
there in banishment a number of years, 
afterwards removed to Willmanstrand, 
and is now ina town near the Prussian 
border.” } 

3. In the same Form of Govern- 
ment we read, section 40: “ The king 
shall make no new law, nor shall abo- 
lish any old one, without the know- 
ledge and consent of the diet.” 

When was the Finnish diet last as- 





* Finlands mwarande Stats-forfattning, pp. 33—40. 


T Samling af Placater, &c. t. v. p. 208. 
} Finland och dess Framtid, p. 85. 
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sembled? At Borgii, in 1809. Have 
no new laws been enacted, no old ones 
abolished, since that period? Many. 
One of the most important and dan- 
gerous of these “new laws,” enacted by 
a ukase not by a diet, is the Law of 
Censorship, issued in 1829. This law 
is excessively severe. Not only are all 
books, pamphlets, and newspapers 
rigorously examined on importation, 
and the forbidden tomes or articles or 
pages stopped or cut out, but the 
same may be confiscated in whosever 
hand they may be, and offences against 
the same are punished with great bit- 
terness, although there exists no public 
list of forbidden publications, and con- 
sequently it is impossible for any one 
to be always sure that he is not offend- 
ing against the censorship-statute.* 
Pekka Kuoharinen archly adds on 
this subject: “The professors in the 
Finnish universities are allowed, with- 
out examination by the censors, to im- 
port ~ works not containing any- 
thing relative to the political subjects 
of the day.”"t No one can deny that 
the professors of history and politics 
must, at least by law, most admirably 


keep up with the march of their age !{ 


4. The Form of Government, in its 
50th section, declares : “ The condition 
of the finances shall be laid before the 
committee of the diet, in order that 
they may examine whether or not the 
money collected has been employed 
for the service and advantage of -the 
kingdom.” The Act of Union and Se- 
curity adds, paragraph 5, “As true 
liberty consists in freely giving for the 
support of the state whatever may be 
required thereto, the Swedish [and 
Finnish] people enjoys the undoubted 
right of counselling, modifying, re- 
fusing, and agreeing to the same, in 
conjunction with the king.” 

As no Finnish diet has been assem- 
bled for about 35 years, this enactment 
is of course a dead letter. <A veil of 
deep mystery hides from profane eyes 
the whole question of the finances of 
Finland. It is true that well-founded 
rumours speak of a continually in- 
creasing Finnish national debt, of the 
most extraordinary jobs, and pension- 
ings, and intrigues, and all the other 
et cetera of a system founded on bribery 


and corruption; but nothing exact, 
nothing official, is known on this sub- 
ject. Russian state loans to Finland 
are, it is feared, the dreadfully certain 
millstone which dexterous hands have 
hung about the neck of this “free 
state,” and which may at any moment 
sell her, bound hand and foot, to the 
great pawnbroker in the winter palace ! 

Several scandalous acts have come 
to the knowledge of the public of large 
sums from the Finnish treasury having 
been squandered in gifts to Russian or 
Finnish officers of rank, for secret ser- 
vices or purposes. But we forbear to 
enter further into this disagreeable 
chapter. 

5. Many illegalities have been com- 
mitted, which it would be difficult and 
useless to classify. Among the rest: 
a poor peasant, illegally driven from 
crown land, and who had escaped to 
the forests rather than appear in the 
Russo-Finnish court,was shot down bya 
Cossack at the command of a rather too 
eagerly time-serving bailiff. The bailiff 
was twice imprisoned by inferior courts, 
but was set at liberty by “a power 
lower than the Emperor,” and, on his 
being at last condemned to a severe 
punishment, his sentence was graciously 
remitted by the Emperor himself! 

The Finnish regiment of the line 
was guaranteed by Alexander freedom 
from foreign service for fifty years; 
but, notwithstanding this, a request for 
that purpose having been first com- 
manded or otherwise obtained from a 
convenient colonel, this regiment of 
brave freemen was illegally sent into 
Poland, to share in the laurels and the 
glories of that ever-memorable cain- 
paign! 

By a late ukase, when two or more 
aspirants to any office in Finland have 
equal merits, he who is acquainted 
with the Russian language shall im- 
mediately have the preference. 

Curious economical ordinances have 
lately issued from the Finnish govern- 
ment; among the rest, one compelling 
the re-examination of all unstamped 
goods wherever found in the whole 
country, and enacting the stamping of 
the same, with payment of a forced 
duty of 2 per cent. ! 

And this reminds us of the Finnish 





* Samling af Placater, &c. t. iv. p. 283; t.v. p. 508. 
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tariff; but we refrain. Measures of 
this sort, though their tendency is un- 
happily but too apparent, are often of 
minor importance when considered 
separately, are difficult to relate and 
explain in a few words, and are seldom 
interesting to the general reader. 

We have thus, at some length, gone 
through the principal features of this 
great Finnish question. Its import- 
ance is our apology. That Finland is 
in many respects at this moment highly 
prosperous in a material point of view 
is a fact which we gladly acknowledge, 
and which it is not difficult to explain. 
The value of this province to the Rus- 
sian empire is immense ; consequently, 
she is willing to pay a heavy price for 
its continued occupation. She is there- 
fore here more than usually active in 
developing — what would also have 
been vigorously encouraged under the 
Swedish rule—the agriculture, the ma- 
nufactures, and the shipping of the 
country. Besides this, the adoption of 
an almost prohibitive tariff, united with 
an extensive system of government 
manufacture loans, has caused the crea- 
tion and extension of many branches 
of production formerly little cultivated. 
The lavish increase also in the number 
of public offices and officers, and the 
large amount of their salaries, the sys- 
tem of pensions and gratifications now 
so common, the showers of “ falling 
stars,” and of all kinds of decorations, 
and titles, and distinctions, which are 
allowed to descend upon all who please 
to become notorious for a proper zeal 
in the execution of their duties, whe- 
ther civil or military, or ecclesiastical or 
literary, and the attempts now making 
to weave all kinds of visible and in- 
visible connecting-threads between 
Petersburg and Helsingfors, — these, 
and many other things, tend to favour 
and plethorize Finland, and are all 
parts of one great system, whose in- 
evitable tendency cannot be misunder- 
stood. 

But there is yet another cause for 
the present prosperity of Finland. 
From the side uf Sweden, also, she 
enjoys commercial and other advan- 
tages so considerable as to have ex- 


cited bitter opposition among a large 
body of the Swedish trading classes. 
But the fact is, the Swedish govern- 
ment is unwilling openly and legally 
to break with that country, and, con- 
sequently, to treat it at once as nothing 
either more or less than simply a Rus- 
sian province with a Russian tariff. 
Ten thousand old feelings and remem- 
brances and half-unacknowledged in- 
voluntary hopes, and the love of 
freemen to freemen, and of brother to 
brother, mingle themselves perpetually 
in the protocols of the statesmen and 
the grave calculations of the relentless 
customs taker. What the future has 
in its womb none can know; therefore 
Sweden treats Finland as much as 
possible in such a manner as to “ make 
to itself friends of the mammon of un- 
righteousness,” and thereby retain the 
good wishes and affection of the Finnish 

eople. All this may be literally un- 
just, it may be even in some respects 
hard towards similar trading and pro- 
ducing classes in Sweden itself; but 
it is natural enough, and scarcely to 
be blamed or avoided. 

Thus Finland is yet in her honey- 
moon, or rather she is like some young 
beauty between two lovers, flattered, 
complimented, served, enriched on both 
sides. Russia treats her with all 
imaginable tenderness, allowing her to 
retain her old laws to a very consider- 
able extent, and only slowly and silently 
undermining them, nominally guaran- 
teeing her “constitution” itself, and 
scattering over her coasts the “ bar- 
barie gold” of her thousand lands.* 
She knows the importance of counter- 
acting and negativing the Swedish 
tendencies of the Finnish population. 
She will not that they shall have any 
longings to the free halls of the West, 
and therefore attempts to drown and 
intoxicate the higher and _ nobler feel- 
ings by a flood of material advantages. 
Sweden beholds in Finland only a 
friend and brother-in-arms, by adverse 
fates separated but for a time. She 
cannot believe that the whole dread 
change is more than one dread dream. 
Soon will she wake! Then will all be 
restored again; Finland will then be 





* Finland during the summer months swarms with Russian tourists of the highest 
class. Their number increases annually, in consequence of the extreme difficulty of now 
obtaining the Emperor’s permission to travel abroad. Helsingfors is now a fashionable 
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Swedish once more; therefore it is that 
the policy of Sweden is conservative 
of the affections of the Finlanders. 
She will not that harsh practical mea- 
sures shall suddenly quench the flame 
of ancient love. She will not that 
Russia shall in every thing outbid her 
for the heart of the sought one! 

Of course all this must sooner or 
later come to an end, and that on both 
sides. Finland mnst remember that 
the faster Russian titles are showered 
from St. Petersburg, the sooner will 
they lose all reasonable value. She 
need not be reminded that high-pres- 
sure rewards and employments cannot 
possibly be kept up. She must re- 
member, that the more unbounded the 
lavishment of rubles on her higher 
class, the sooner must be reached the 
bottom of the chest. Every extreme 
is met by its own re-action. Taxation 
will increase, and oppression will also 
increase, in order to stifle the com- 
plaints of the sufferers. The Russian- 
magnate element will unite with the 
Finnish high-employé element to pro- 
duce a caste or class of powerful 
families interested in the system, and 
unfriendly to the bulk of the people. 

Then will commence, on a larger and 
more open scale, (as has already been 
the case in the kingdom of Poland and 
elsewhere,) the serious and determined 
and rapid Russianizing of the Finnish 
Grand Duchy. At present this is nei- 
ther practicable nor advisable. Motives 
of prudence, caution, fear, hold back 
the thunders of the sleeping ukase. 
But, besides, the Russian government 
and its agents are even yet very igno- 
rant of the languages of Finland, and 
has only of late arrived at a sufficiently 
exact knowledge of the calibre of dif- 
ferent classes and individuals, and of 
the proper method of laying siege to 
their integrity. The Finlanders must 
also be made more acquainted with the 
language of Russia, before any exten- 
sive measures can be taken for this 
purpose ; but in this they are progress- 
ing. The ukase illegally favouring all 
who may possess something of its lite- 
rature, we have already noticed. There 
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are now professors of Russian in Abo 
and Helsingfors, as well as in other 
Finnish cities; and a certain number 
of Finnish students are annually sent 
to St. Petersburg for instruction in 
the language, free of expense. In 
short, a beginning is made; the ice is 
broken, and, “ by the guidance of Pro- 
vidence,” and of the Emperor and his 
guards, this policy will doubtless ad- 
vance to a happy conclusion. 

Among others of those re-agents 
against Swedish recollections and in- 
fluence which have been encouraged 
by the Russian government, is one 
which happily coincides with the real 
advantage of the Fins themselves. 
The Finnish language has cautiously, 
and to a certain extent, been patro- 
nised by its rulers. This is, as is well 
known, contrary to the whole policy 
of Russia, which wages exterminating 
war against everything not Sclavonic ; 
but it is, in this instance, justifiable. 
Nothing has so much influence upon 
any nation as its mother-tongue. The 
tones of childhood are connected with 
ten thousand recollections of happi- 
ness and of the past. The speech is 
therefore the type of the nationality. 
Now Russia knows, that Finland will 
not be Russian, at least for a period 
too far distant to be at all safely cal- 
culated upon. But, rather than that 
it shall continue to be Swedish,*—it 
shall be itself! She thus gains the ap- 
pearance of approving and guarantee- 
ing the national element, and in some 
degree excites the gratitude of the 
Fins on the one hand, and detaches 
them from the free literature of Sweden 
on the other. But we need not point 
out that this whole policy is exceed- 
ingly dangerous, and is in fact a kiosk 
reposing on a volcano. 

We have proved above the right of 
Finland fully to enjoy the free re- 
presentative constitution of 1772— 
1789. 

Should the Russian Czar continue 
to acknowledge this right, and yet 
practically to swamp and deny it, and 
persist in Russianising this ancient, 
and free, and noble race, the Treaty of 





* Our readers are doubtless aware that Swedish is the language of all the educated 
and higher and middle classes in Finland, that it is the organ of the whole Finnish 
literature, and is employed in education, and by the church, the bar, and the stage, 


throughout the country. 
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Vienna will be grossly infringed, the 
laws of nations will be glaringly vio- 
lated, the civilisation of the whole 
North will be alarmingly periled, the 
brightest eye of Russia herself will be 
put out, and eventually in case of any 
struggle between the Sclavonic and 
the Finno-Swedish elements, and in 
such case this struggle will undoubtedly 
come—Finland herself, with or with- 
out foreign aid, will rise up and drive 
out her tyrants, or, to prevent her 
complete enserfment and Polish mas- 
sacre-repose, the great European 
powers will at last be compelled to re- 
member their vaths at Vienna, and to 
redress her many and increasing griev- 
ances. 

What will be the political fate of 
Finland when this period shall have 
arrived ? 

But who can penetrate the mists of 
the shrouded future? Still, analogies 
may assist us in forming our reply. 

if not Russian, Finland must either 
stand alone, or be united to some other 
power. 

That she cannot stand for herself 
requires no proof. Exposed to the 
mighty arts and arms, the all-engross- 
ing “arma virumque” of the on-press- 
ing Sclavons on the one hand, quite 
unable to resist the Cossack-hordes 
and papey plunder-filled war- 
chest of the Imperial Government, 
and necessarily wavering in her policy 
to the rest of the North on the other, 
she would soon fall a victim to her 
rash Icarus-flight. This, it is true, is 
not the opinion of every Finlander 
with whom we have had the pleasure 
of conversing on this head; but it 
must, we think, be the conviction of 
every foreign and disinterested ob- 
server. 

But, if Finland must be united to 
some other power, that power can be 
no other than her old and kindly free 
neighbour and mother-state—the gal- 
lant Sweden. 

Here, however, we meet with for- 
merly unknown and unexpected diffi- 
culties. The long period which has 
elapsed during which Finland has sub- 
sisted, in a nominally and to a certain 
extent independent form, under the 
wing of the Russian eagle, has de- 
veloped a decided spirit of self-know- 
ledge and political unity and _perso- 
nality among the people of that country. 
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The province of Finland expired under 
the walls of the falling Sveaborg. The 
kingdom of Finland arose with the 
declaration of Alexander at the diet of 
Borgii. 

Thus is it that Providence deals 
with the perfidy of its foes. They fall 
on their own swords, they are trapped 
in their own nets, they stumble into 
the pits they had digged for others, 
and ignominiously yield up the ghost! 
That momentary phrase, that famous 
declaration, so artfully framed as a 
military engine and civil bait for se- 
curing the adherence of the young and 
wavering state, ends in hurling Russia 
herself from the ivory throne of the 
long-sought Grand Duchy it had so 
unexpectedly conquered ! 

In short, the kingdom of Finland 
actually exists; and this nation, which 
even now scarcely brooks the protec- 
tion of Russia, will still less ever sub- 
mit to be incorporated into Sweden 
again. Its native inhabitants, the great 
bulk of its population, sprung from a 
different race, its independent material 
and intellectual progress has been too 
rapid, its social development too de- 
cided, its new-wakened energy too 
strongly supported, its young and soil- 
born energies too clearly understood 
by its own citizens, ever to permit the 
realisation to Sweden of any such 
flattering dream. Finland is now too 
great, and its nationality too decided 
and peculiar, for it ever to become the 
far-off governed province of any power 
whatsoever. : 

What then is to be its destiny ? 

The extraordinary, magnanimous, 
and successful Revolution in Norway 
in 1814, to which Charles XIV. John 
was forced to consent, and very wisely 
and vigorously consented, as the price 
of its alliance with Sweden, has ended 
in the formation of a great and power- 
ful northern confederation. Sweden is 
independent, and enjoys its own laws 
and constitution; it forms a part of 
this Scandinavian “ United States,” of 
which the President is an hereditary 
monarch. Norway is also independent, 
and has also its own laws and consti- 
tution; it is the other moiety of this 
happily king-governed republic. Den- 
mark, we have no doubt, will in a very 
few years remodel its long-since worn- 
out government and constitution, and, 
also preserving its own laws and inde- 
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pendence, will take its place as the 
third member of this three-crowned 
but one-sceptred remarkable body.— 
When the proper time shall have come, 
and not before, why should not Finland 
follow their example, and range itself 
as the fourth member of this great 
Scandinavian Union ? 

This armed northern confederation, 
all its individual states perfectly inde- 
pendent, but all governed by one 
common hereditary chief, will then 
present the bristling front of eight 
inillions of hardy freemen, and will 
hold a country pH impregnable, a 


sweep of coast stretching from the 
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North Cape to Petersburg and to 
Heligoland, will command the Baltic 
and all its harbours, will grasp in 
hands of iron the keys of the Sound 
and the power to defend them, and will 
mount and man a navy that shall hold 
even that of Russia in the most per- 
fect awe. 

Then, at last, shall we find a safe- 
guard for the rest of Europe, an effec- 
tual, unshaken, ever-anchored, north- 
western barrier against the further 
encroachments of the moving, stifling, 
overwhelming sand-ocean of the great 
Cossach-wing’d barbarian invasion ! 
DET DEUS, LIBERTATIS SUMMUS AUCTOR! 
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WE have already, in our June 
number, briefly introduced this volume 
to our readers; but it is one of those 

ublications which we should not feel 
justified in passing over without a more 
detailed notice. The museum of Mr. 
Roach Smith is well known to every 
antiquary, who need hardly be told 
that it consists chiefly of antiquities 
connected with the City of London. 
Through many years has Mr. Smith 
laboured zealously, and painfully, and 
patiently, to rescue from loss or de- 
struction at least some portion of the 
relics of the ancient capital of Britain, 
which are so constantly met with in 
the course of excavations. None but 
those friends who have watched the 
ee of his collection, know the 
abour and expense which it has cost 
him, and the difficulties with which he 
has had to contend, not only arising 
from accidental circumstances, but 
often from obstacles designedly thrown 
in his way. The contrast between his 
activity and the ignorance and supine- 
ness of the city authorities gave rise 
sometimes to bitter jealousies, with all 
the unenviable feelings which such 
jealousies produce, and not only were 
direct means taken to thwart Mr. 
Smith in his researches, but we have 
even heard of such things as the de- 
liberate destruction of an interesting 
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object of antiquity to hinder it from 
falling into his hands. ‘The city au- 
thorities now profess to take an in- 
terest in their antiquities, and to col- 
lect them, and we may venture to 
hope at least that the destruction will 
not be so great as in former times, 
though we must confess that as yet the 
improvement in this respect is not 
very visible. Had an intelligent feel- 
ing on the subject existed many years 
ago, the City of London might by this 
time have possessed one of the richest 
and most remarkable museums of local 
antiquities in the world, and that of 
Mr. Roach Smith would never have 
existed ; and, even with a common de- 
sire of preserving what is curious, a 
considerable local museum might have 
been formed by the authorities, for 
which they would have deserved the 
thanks of the public. At present we 
can only feel grateful to Mr. Roach 
Smith that so much has been pre- 
served, and that there is a private 
museum in Liverpool Street accessible 
to all intelligent inquirers, in which 
they may study to a certain degree the 
history of this great city, and the man- 
ners of its inhabitants, from the time 
when it was first raised by the Romans 
to modern times. 

Possessed of such a treasure, and 
conscious of the difficulties of bringing 
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it together, Mr. Smith naturally wishes 
to give it a permanent existence, as 
far as that lies in his power, and to do 
what he can to avert the danger of 
ultimate dispersion, which threatens 
all private collections. This is the 
primary object of the “ Catalogue” 
now under our notice, a catalogue, be 
it observed, which does as much as 
can be done in such a form to transfer 
the museum to our shelves, and to 
make it useful and available to those 
who either now or in future times will 
not be able to consult the museum 
itself. We have heard that a proposal 
was once made to purchase the whole 
collection for the city, and establish it 
as a public museum. If such a pro- 
posal were made we cannot but regret, 
with the public in general, that it led 
to no results; and we still indulge the 
hope that the time is not far distant 
when it may become public property 
in its present entire form. We have 
now, however, to speak more especially 
of this printed catalogue of its con- 
tents, with its numerous illustrative 
engravings. 

Mr. Smith’s collection is not re- 


stricted to any particular period, yet 
in number the Roman antiquities of 


London far exceed the others. They 
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consist of articles of almost every class 
that we could expect to find. Frag- 
ments of sculpture in stone, of con- 
siderable interest, and among them a 
figure nearly entire in a Phrygian 
costume, and one of the remarkable 
groups known as the Dee Matres, are 
mixed with monumental inscriptions 
to Roman soldiers. There is also a 
rather numerous collection of interest- 
ing Roman bronzes, some of which are 
of fine workmanship. In Roman pot- 
—_ Mr. Smith's collection is extremely 
rich, especially in that class of red ware 
known as Samian, which is so remark- 
able for its figures in relief. Among 
his extensive collection we find subjects 
illustrative of almost the whole range 
of the Roman mythology, besides the 
multitude of domestic and miscella- 
neous subjects, such as games and 
sports, hunting-scenes, animals of dif- 
ferent kinds, burlesques, and ara- 
besques. Engravings of some of the 
principal types and of many of the finer 
specimens are given, and a complete 
list of the names of Roman potters on 
the pottery found in London is added. 
One of the specimens of the rarer kind, 
which forms the first of the cuts that 
by his permission we tranfer to our 
columns, represents in very high relief 


Figure of an Emperor, in Samian ware. 


a figure of an imperial personage in 
embroidered tunic and paladamentum, 
and offers several points of interest. 

Our second cut represents another 


fragment of this Samian ware, with 
figures in high relief, its subject being 
a winged genius, or cupid. 

Mr. Smith’s collection of Roman glass 





A Winged Genius, in Samian ware. 


is also rich, and contains some very 
remarkable fragments. Next in order 
comes a long series of examples of 
Roman tiles, n many of them ornamented, 
and some bearing inscriptions, with 
fragments of wall- -paintings and tes- 
sellated pavements. The classes of 
personal ornaments, and of domestic 
and other utensils and implements, are 


extremely numerous and full of in- 
terest. Among the former is a very 
extraordinary collection of leather 
sandals, some in an almost perfect state 
of preservation, and all more or less 
ornamental. We can best convey a 
notion of them to our readers by bor- 
rowing two of the cuts, which repre- 
sent the two most perfect specimens in 


A Roman Sandal. 


The first is stamped 
into a kind of barred and net work, 
which covered the whole foot, and 


the collection. 


seems to have been laced down the 
middle. The other covered only the 
back of the foot and the toes, and was 





A Roman Sandal. 
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tied over the instep. We may also 
mention some very fine specimens of 
Roman enamel. The Roman division 
closes with a catalogue of Roman coins 
found in London, and preserved in 
Mr. Smith’s museum. 

The Anglo-Saxon period presents a 
less numerous list; but, so far as it 
goes, by no means less interesting. 
Among the weapons of this period, 
which are rather numerous, is an ex- 
tremely fine example of a rare class of 
articles—the knife-sword, or cutlas, of 
the Saxons. A very remarkable ena- 
melled gold brooch, of a circular form, 
with a figure of a full-faced head and 
bust in the centre, heads the list of 
personal ornaments of this period ; it 
was obtained from the Thames. There 
are also some specimens of Saxon 
fibule of lead, of an uncommon charac- 
ter, one of which is ornamented with 
letters resembling those found on the 
Saxon coins. Of these latter articles 
there are some unique examples, and 
among them a proof impression, or trial- 
piece, on a thick piece of lead, of the 
dies for one of the coins of King 
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Alfred; it was found in St. Paul’s 
churchyard. Two handsome copper 
bowls, ornamented with engraved 
figures, and belonging to the eleventh 
century, preserved in Mr. Smith’s col- 
lection, were made the subject of a 
paper some years ago printed in the 
Archeologia. 

The medieval division of Mr. Smith’s 
collection is numerous and rich, espe- 
cially in one or two classes of articles 
which from their great interest have 
attracted considerable attention among 
archeologists. One of these consists 
of articles of embossed or stamped 
leather (cuir-bouilli), especially shoes 
and portions of saddles and horse-fur- 
niture. The collection of medieval 
shoes is of the most remarkable kind, 
and spreads over a long period of our 
history. They are often ornamented 
in a manner too elaborate to be de- 
scribed, and in a style of the greatest 
elegance. One of them, of the reign 


of Edward III., which is made the sub- 
ject of a plate, is covered with figures 
from the romances and other medieval 
popular literature, accompanied with 











Part of a Medieval Saddle, in Embossed Leather. 
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mottoes in Norman French, chiefly of 
an amatory character. As an illustra- 
tion of this ornamental work in leather, 
we give a cut of a portion of a saddle 
of the fourteenth century. Another 
very numerous class of articles in this 
collection consists of pilgrims’ and other 
signs in lead and pewter. There are 
also some curious seals, and a number 
of personal ornaments and articles of 
a miscellaneous kind ; and we must not 
forget to point out the very instructive 
series of examples of medieval pottery. 
The catalogue concludes with perhaps 
the most choice collection in existence 
of early leaden tokens, and a consider- 
able one of rare London tradesmen’s 
tokens in brass. 

This brief enumeration will give our 
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readers a very slight notion of the ex- 
tent and interest of Mr. Roach Smith’s 
Museum of London Antiquities, and we 
can only recommend those who have not 
seen it to endeavour to obtain admis- 
sion to the collection itself. Those who 
are fortunate enough to obtain a copy 
of the catalogue will possess a more per- 
manent memorial of it, and one which 
is calculated by the excellence of its 
classification and descriptions, and by 
its numerous engravings, to remain a 

ermanent text-book among archzo- 
ogists. We can only repeat our hope 
that before long the collection itself 
will be lodged in some permanent 
establishment where it will be pre- 
served for public utility. 





SKETCH OF THE EARLY HISTORY OF THE JEWS, 
DERIVED EXCLUSIVELY FROM HEATHEN AUTHORS. 


SOME years since, when reading 
the historical epitome of Justin, a 
Latin author of the second century, 


the account given by him of the settle- 
ment of the Jews in Canaan forcibly 


attracted my attention. Though a 
strange mixture of truth and error, it 
carried with it a great degree of in- 
terest: for, being a heathen version, it 
was not likely to be prejudiced in fa- 
vour of the Jewish nation, and yet, in 
many respects, it corroborated the ac- 
counts given in the sacred history. 
Since that time various passages in 
other heathen authors, relative to the 
same subject, have come under my 
notice; and at length it appeared to 
me, that it might be a matter of in- 
terest to incorporate the whole of 
these passages into a connected story, 
and thus to shew what an intelligent 
heathen of the second or third century, 
if not of a much earlier date, might have 
learned of early Jewish history, with- 


out any reference to the sacred volume. 
The following paper is the result of 
this attempt.* 

There has been considerable difli- 
culty in weaving into one narrative 
the relations of so many different 
authors. Though it is very evident 
that many of them must have received 
their accounts from the Hebrew re- 
cords, either directly or indirectly, yet 
they are so distorted, and in many 
instances so completely at variance 
with each other, that it has been no 
easy matter to determine which to se- 
lect ; they have, however, been treated 
precisely like any other ancient his- 
tories; the most probable accounts 
have been selected, the most improba- 
ble rejected ; and any account involv- 
ing manifest errors in chronology has 
been omitted, unless some peculiar in- 
terest was attached to it. This plan 
appeared to be the only one by which 
it was possible to form a connected 





« After the greater part of this sketch had been committed to paper the Hore 
Mosaice of the Rev. G. S. Faber fell into my hands. From the title, my impression 
was that the whole of my labour had been previously performed; but on examination it 
appeared that, though the work is highly valuable and interesting, and though most of 
the authorities employed in the present paper are referred to, yet in many cases the 
extracts given by Mr. Faber are very brief, and all of them are inserted separately, so 
that the interest attending a continuous narrative is totally lost, and the opportunity of 
comparing the general similarity of the heathen with the scripture version is very much 
diminished : the present paper was therefore re-written, and in several instances ad- 
vantage was derived from Mr. Faber’s notes and references. 
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narrative from such discordant ma- 
terials. 

The authorities which have been 
followed are exclusively heathen. They 
are either those authors whose works 
have come down to us entire, or nearly 
so, or those whose works are now only 
known as quotations in other authors. 
In the latter class an objection may 
possibly be raised, that in many in- 
stances the quotations have been made 
by either Jewish or Christian authors, 
and at first sight there appears to be 
weight in the objection; but, on con- 
sideration, it will be very evident that 
if a distinguished Jew of the first cen- 
tury, or an eminent Christian bishop 
of the fourth century, wrote and pub- 
lished works against the heathen, there 
is the strongest presumptive evidence 
in favour of the correctness of any 
heathen quotations they may bring 
forward. The strife which at that 
time was carried on between the pro- 
fessors of the rival religions was so 
severe, that any misquotation would 
have been instantly detected, and 
would have rebounded with tenfold 
damage against the one who had made 
use of it. In fact, many of the quota- 
tions given by Josephus and Eusebius 
are declared to be in the very words 
of the heathen authors. Similar evi- 
dence would almost be admitted even 
in our own courts of justice, and there 
seems to be no reason why they should 
be excluded. Without further preface, 
therefore, we will commence the nar- 
rative. 

*In the early ages of the world, the 
most noted province of Syria was 
called Damascena ; it was the birth- 
place of the race of Assyrian kings, 
and also of the Jewish nation. The 
first recorded king was Damascus, in 
fact the city was named after him. 
He appears to have been much be- 
loved, for after the death of his wife, 
Arathis, he raised a monument in her 
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memory; and it is said that the Sy- 
rians, out of respect to him, reverenced 
it as a temple, and paid to his wife 
divine honours. Why they should 
have worshipped the wife, to do honour 
to the husband, is not very clear, but 
this is what the story states. The suc- 
ceeding monarchs were Azelus, Adores, 
and Abraham. Nothing further than 
the names is recorded of the two first, 
but it appears from the context that 
the monarchy was hereditary.” The 
contrary is to be inferred from the 
accounts given by other authors; for 
Abraham is mentioned by Nicolaus of 
Damascus, an author quoted by Jo- 
sephus,* as a foreigner residing at Da- 
mascus, who had come with an army 
out of the land above Babylon, called 
the land of the Chaldeans. Eupo- 
lemus, an author quoted by Eusebius, 
and who wrote a work expressly con- 
cerning the Jews, says‘ that Abraham 
was born at Camarina, a city of Baby- 
lonia, called by some people Urien, 
and by the Greeks Chaldwopolis,—at 
least this is the interpretation of the 
word. The same author states that 
he lived ten generations after the flood,* 
in which he is borne out by Berosus, 
an author quoted by Josephus in his 
Antiquities of the Jews. On the con- 
trary Melo,‘ who wrote a whole work 
against the Jews, states that he lived 
in the third age after the flood. But, 
though there may be some difference 
in the evidence as to the age in which 
he lived, there is none as to his cha- 
racter; every author who mentions 
him (and there are many who do so) 
speak of him as a man of no common 
order. He is said by one to have 
“ excelled in wisdom ;”¢ by another, 
“ to have surpassed all others in no- 
bility and intelligence ;”» to have in- 
vented “ astrology and the science of 
the heavens ;”* and to have conciliated 
“ the divine favour by his great piety.” * 
His name when interpreted is said to 








* Justinus, xxxvi. 11. 


+ « Post Damascum Azelus, mox Adores et Abraham et Israhel reges fuere. 


Sed 


Israhelem felix decem filiorum proventus majoribus suis clariorem fecit.’’ — Justinus, 


xxxvi. 11. 


© Josephus, Antiq. i. 7, quoting Nicolaus of Damascus. 
4 Eupolemus, quoted by Polyhistor Alexander, in Eusebii Preeparationes Evangelicee, 


lib. ix. c. 17. 


* Berosus, quoted by Josephus, Ant. book i. 7. (Abraham is here not mentioned 
by name, but referred to in a manner which cannot be mistaken.) 
f Melo, quoted by Eusebius, Pr. Ev. ix. 19. 


€ Melo, in Euseb. ix. 19. 
Gent. Maa. Vou. XLII. 


h Eupolemus, in Euseb. ix. 17. 
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signify “dear to his father,”* and from 
him the Jewish nation was said to be 
called Hebrew.® In short, so famous 
was he, that an author called Hecatzeus 
wrote a work respecting him, which is 
mentioned by Josephus ¢ in such terms 
as to render it probable, though not 
certain, that it was extant at the time 
he wrote the Antiquities of the Jews. 
By the divine command Abraham 
removed, with all his people, and went 
into the land then called Canaan, and 
afterwards Judea.‘ He there taught 
the Pheenicians the celestial sciences, 
and many other arts, which greatly 
endeared him to the king. While in 
that country the Armenians, having 
made war with the Pheenicians, over- 
came them, and made his nephew pri- 
soner, on which Abraham, with his 
servants, pursued after them and res- 
cued him; the wives and children of 
the enemy, whom he had made pri- 
soners in this battle, he restored with- 
out ransom, merely requiring the prey, 
which he gave to his soldiers. He was 
hospitably entertained in the sacred 
place of the city, called Argarizin,¢ 
which being interpreted is “the mount 


of the Most High ;” and he received 
gifts from Melchisedec,’ the king of 
that place, who was also the priest of 


God. In course of time a great 
famine having arisen in Canaan, Abra- 
ham went into Egypt, together with 
all his family,* and became a great fa- 
vourite of the king, Paretho;" who, 
as well as the priest:, were instructed 
by him in astrology and some other 
sciences. He remained in Egypt 
twenty years. During his stay there‘ 
Paretho, struck with the beauty of his 
wife, who for precaution sake he had 
called his sister, wished to marry her ; 
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but a grievous pestilence having spread 
amongst the people, and the royal 
house, the king inquired the cause 
from the priests, and being informed 
that the woman was actually the wife 
of Abraham, he restored her to her 
husband. On his return to Syria many 
of his retainers remained behind, being 
induced to do so by the fruitfulness 
of the climate. Abraham had two 
wives, one of whom was a native of 
the country and a relative of his, the 
other was an Egyptian slave! By the 
latter he had twelve children, who be- 
came the lords of Arabia, and divided 
that country amongst them. By his 
other wife he had one son, whose name 
in Greek was Gelos; such is the ac- 
count given by Eupolemus. Polyhis- 
tor, however, mentions him under the 
name of Isaac, and relates how Abra- 
ham was commanded by God to offer 
him up as a burnt offering ;™ in obe- 
dience to this command, Abraham took 
him with him up a mountain, prepared 
the wood, laid Isaac upon it, and was 
about to slay his son, when his hand 
was stayed by an angel, who showed 
him a ram to supply the place of the 
victim; on which Abraham unbound 
his son and offered the ram upon the 
altar. After these things Abraham 
married Cheturah, and had three chil- 
dren by her, Afer, Asur, and Afran. 
From p A the Assyrians are said to 
have derived their name; and from 
Afer and Afran, not only the city 
Afran but the whole of Africa." 

When Abraham was dead° Gelos is 
said by Melo to have had twelve sons, 
of whom the youngest was Joseph ; but 
most of the authorities give a different 
version of this genealogy. No other 
particulars are given of Gelos or 





® Melo, in Euseb. ix. 19. 
© Josephus, Antiq. i. 7. 


> Artapanus, in Euseb. ix. 18. 


4 Nicolaus of Damascus, in Josephus, Ant. i. 7, and Euseb. ix. 16; Eupolemus, in 


Euseb. ix. 17. 


¢ * Anglice ‘ of Mount Gerizim,’ a circumstance which seems to shew that Eupole- 
mus had received this part of his narrative at least from the Samaritans.’’—Faber’s 


Hore Mosaice, i. 226. 


£ Melchi-Zedech, ‘‘ The King of Justice.’,—Milman’s History of the Jews, i. 12. 


& Eupolemus, in Euseb. ix. 17. 
! Eupolemus, in Euseb. ix. 17. 


1 Melo, in Euseb. ix. 19, from Polyhistor. 


+ Artapanus, in Euseb, ix. 18. 
k Artapanus, in Euseb, ix. 18. 
™ Polyhistor, in Euseb. ix. 19. 


® Cleodemus, quoted by Polyhistor, in Euseb. ix. 20.—The account given in Josephus, 
Ant. i. 15, where he also quotes Cleodemus, is somewhat different in the names: he 
calls the three sons of Cheturah—Apher, Surim, and Japhran; they are however 


evidently meant to be the same persons. 
© Melo, in Euseb, ix. 19. 
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Isaac except that he was the father of 
Jacob." 

When Jacob was 75 years old* he 
fled to Charran, a city of Mesopotamia, 
being sent there by his parents, partly 
to obtain a wife, and partly to avoid the 
hatred of Esau his brother, on account 
of having by fraud stolen their parent’s 
blessing. After a seven years’ resi- 
dence, he there married Leah and 
Rachel, the two daughters of Laban, 
his maternal uncle, and in seven years 
he had twelve children ; namely, Reu- 
ben, Simeon, Levi, Juda, Nephthalim, 
Gath, Aser, Isaachar, Zebulon, Dan, 
Dinah, and Joseph. After this he 
wished to revisit his father, but at 
Laban’s request he remained there six 
years longer. At length having set 
out, an angel of God met him by the 
way, wrestled with him, and struck his 
thigh in the broadest part, so that being 
benumbed in that member, he became 
lame. The angel also told him that 
in future his name should not be Jacob 
but Israel. 

The account given by Justin’is much 
shorter and differs in some slight mat- 
ters. Israhel is said to have become 
king after Abraham, and to have had 
ten sons. He therefore divided the 
country into ten principalities, assign- 
ing one to each son. Soon after this 
division, one of his sons died, whose 
name was Juda; Israhel therefore di- 
vided his share amongst the other 
brothers, and, having a strong affection 
for his memory, he gave directions that 
the name of Juda should always be had 
in honour amongst the people, and that 
from him they should take the name of 
Judzi or Jews. 

This account of the origin of the 
name is far more probable than any of 
those given by Tacitus, some of which 
however it may be well to mention; 
he imagines that the original country 
of the Jews was Mount Ida in Crete, 
whose inhabitants were called Idzans, 
and by the barbarians “ Judai.” He 
appears thus to rely solely on the simi- 
larity of the names, and this in very 
many cases is sure to mislead. The 
same remark applies to another of his 
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accounts; the similarity of name be- 
tween the Solymi, a nation mentioned 
by Homer, and the city of Hierosolyma 
(Jerusalem), led some of the historians 
of that day to imagine that the Solymi 
were Jews. Another tradition, still 
less likely, affirmed that the Jews were 
originally Xthiopians, who had been 
compelled to migrate. 

Leaving however these varying ac- 
counts of the origin of the name, let us 
return to the history of the family of 
Israhel. His youngest son Joseph (but 
who, according to Melo’s account, was 
the son of Gelos, and the grandson of 
Abraham,) was a person of great 
worth,‘ and on that account was hated 
by his brothers: when he was 17 years 
old he was sold by them, according to 
the testimony of Demetrius* and 
Justin,’ to some foreign merchants who 
were on their way to Egypt. Accord- 
ing to Artapanus,' Joseph, finding that 
his brothers were conspiring against 
him, besought the neighbouring Arabs 
to convey him to that country. He re- 
mained in prison thirteen years; but 
his great talents could not long be 
hidden. He is said, in the words of 
Justin, to have been “endued with 
great wisdom a prodigies, and 
was the first who established the right 
understanding of dreams; nothing 
either*of the divine or human law 
seemed unknown to him.” At that 
time Egypt was famous for the magic 
arts, which were so well understood 
by Joseph that he became a great 
favourite with the king, and at length,® 
on account of a happy interpretation 
of the royal dreams, he was made 
governor over the whole of Egypt 
seven years.' He married Aseneth, 
the daughter of Pentephra, the priest 
of Heliopolis, and by her had two sons, 
Manasseh and Ephraim. His abilities 
were of infinite service to the country, 
for he foresaw a grievous famine man 
years before it came to pass ;* and a 
the people would have perished by 
hunger, if the king, by his advice, had 
not laid up in store the produce of 
seven previous years.' He re-arranged 
the tenure of land throughout the 





* Demetrius, cited by Polyhistor, in Euseb. ix. 21. 
© Taciti Hist. v. 2. 
f Artapanus, ix. 23. 


> Justinus, xxxvi. 2. 
© Demetrius, in Euseb. ix. 21. 
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whole country, fixing certain bounda- 
ries and assigning to the priests their 
proper portions, and he was the in- 
ventor also of fixed measures, on which 
accounts he was much beloved by the 
Egyptians, and in fact they had so 
high an opinion of him, that it was said 
of him, that “his answers seemed 
given by God rather than man.”* = It 
appears that he hesitated for some 
time about bringing his father and 
brothers down to Egypt, on account 
of their peculiar occupation ;° the life 
of a shepherd being held in abomina- 
tion by the Egyptians; but at length« 
he brought them down with all their 
substance, and settled them in the 
land of Caisan.* 

In the course of time the King of 
Feypt died, and was succeeded by his 
son Palmanothes,* who behaved harshly 
to the Jewish people. His daughter 
Merrhin, who was married to Chene- 

hren the king of the country above 

emphis, having no children, adopted 
the son of a Jewess; this child was 
Moses, who, according to Justin,‘ was 
the son of Joseph. He is the same 

rson asthe Greeks call Muszeus,* who 
instructed Orpheus, and invented many 
things highly useful to mankind. He 
was also of very great service to the 
people of Egypt, and greatly increased 
their knowledge of navigation, of build- 
ing, of instruments of war and agri- 
culture, as well as of irrigating the 
country, and even of philosophy also. 
He was considered by the priests as 
almost equal to the gods, and was 
named by them Mercury. On account 
of his great popularity he was hated 
by Chenephren, who wished to destroy 
him covertly. When therefore the 
Ethiopians invaded Egypt, he appointed 
Moses to the command of the army 
sent against them, thinking that on 
account of the smallness or weakness 
of the force he had with him, the 
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enemy would be certain to destroy 
him: the case however turned out 
contrary to his expectation. Moses 
was successful in the war, after having 
carried it on ten years; he then built 
the city called Hermopolis, and conse- 
crated there the Ibis, because it de- 
stroyed noxious animals. The Ethi- 
opians, although enemies, held Moses 
in such esteem that they adopted from 
him the rite of circumcision. After 
the war was ended, Chenephren still 
continued his dislike to Moses, and on 
the death of his wife Merrhin, sent 
him, jointly with Chanethoth on a 
journey to bury the body beyond the 
frontiers of Egypt, having previously 
arranged with Chanethoth, to kill 

oses. He was however made aware 
of the danger, and by the advice of 
Aaron his brother fled towards Arabia. 
Chanethoth endeavoured still to per- 
form his purpose, and personally at- 
tacked him with the sword; but Moses, 
as it appears, by superior skill destroyed 
Chanethoth. He then continued his 
journey into Arabia, and spent some 
time with Raguel the king of that 
region, whose daughter he married. It 
appears that at this time, aang | on 
account of his hatred to Moses, Che- 
nephren treated the Jews with great 
severity. He would not allow them to 
wear woollen garments, but compelled 
them to use those made of linen, so 
that they might be more easily distin- 
guished and might be more exposed 
to insult. On this account he is said 
to have been one of the first who died 
of leprosy. 

After him Amenophis reigned over 
Egypt; or, according to Lysimachus,! 
Bocchoris. Amongst the native popu- 
lation there was a large number of 
foreigners,* who, it appears, excited 
the hatred of the inhabitants on ac- 
count of the various religious rites 
which they followed ; this was particu- 
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larly the case with the Jews, who being 
leprous, and subject to distempers, fled 
to the temples, and lived there by 
begging; and at length the number of 
those who were in this case became so 
large, that (probably from the want 
of sufficient workmen) there arose a 
scarcity in the land. The king, upon 
this, sent some of his servants to con- 
sult the oracle of Jupiter Hammon,* 
and the answer of the god was, that 
all the lepers were to be drowned, and 
all the impure and impious men were 
to be expelled. Such is the account 
given by Lysimachus: a similar story, 
but with some variations, is given by 
Manetho, Cheremon,* and Tacitus.‘ 
The lepers, having been seized by 
the priests, according to the king’s 
command, were wrapped in sheets of 
lead,¢ and drowned in the sea; the rest 
of the people who were to be expelled 
were gathered together in a large body, 
and sent away to work in the quarries 
which were situated to the east of 
Egypt.£ After having continued to 
work at these quarries, in a most 
wretched condition, for a great length 
of time, the King Amenophis, who for 


fear of the gods durst not send his 
armies against them (especially as it 
was predicted by his namesake the 
prophet that these exiles would be 
joined by certain strangers, and rule 
over Egypt thirteen years,) was in- 
duced to set apart the city Avaris® for 


their habitation. This Avaris was ori- 
ginally the city from which the shep- 
herd kings had been expelled in pre- 
vious ages, and who then migrated into 
Canaan and built Jerusalem. 

The number of those who were thus 
expelled by Amenophis was 250,000." 
They were there joined by Joseph and 
Moses. Both of them are spoken of as 
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scribes ;' Joseph is called a sacred 
scribe, and Moses a priest of Heliopolis : 
he may possibly be referred to by 
Manetho, when he speaks of some of 
the learned priests being polluted by 
the leprosy.« 

The exiled people, finding Avaris a 
place of defence and security, chose 
Moses for their leader, and took an 
oath to be obedient to him in all things. 
By his direction the city was strength- 
ened with walls, alliances were made 
with the other exiled priests, and war 
was declared with Amenophis.' Not 
content with this, he sent ambassadors 
to the shepherd-kings, who formerly 
were expelled from Avaris, and now 
dwelt at Jerusalem, informing them 
of the state of affairs in Egypt, and 
asking their assistance. He promised 
in return that he would put them in 
possession of their ancient city Avaris, 
and amply provide for their sustenance. 
They accepted his invitation, and joined 
him with 200,000 men. 

Moses was not content with making 
war on the Egyptians in the ordinary 
way ; his prayers are said, by Nume- 
nius, to have been most powerful with 
God ;" and Pliny mentions him as one 
of the leading magicians." He was 
thus enabled to bring on the Egyptians 
very heavy calamities ; but he was op- 
posed by Jannes and Jambres, men 
who, by common consent, yielded to 
no one in the knowledge of magic arts, 
and who brought to nothing the de- 
signs of Moses. It may be well to 
mention that Pliny makes the mistake 
of calling these two magicians Jamnes 
and Jotapes, and of classing them as 
Jews, together with Moses. The ac- 
count given by Artapanus® does not 
speak so highly of the performances of 
those who were opposed to Moses. It 
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very evidently admits that it was only 
in a few instances that they were able 
to compete with him. 

Moses, feeling keenly the calamities 
of his countrymen, prayed earnestly 
to God that they might cease; his 
prayer was heard, and suddenly there 
started from the ground a flame of 
fire, which continued to burn though 
there was neither fuel, nor anything of 
wood, in the place. Moses was terri- 
fied, and about to fly, when he was 
arrested by the divine voice, and was 
commanded to undertake an expedition 
against Egypt, to liberate the Jews, 
and to lead them to their ancient 
country. He was thus encouraged to 
go into Egypt, and he associated Aaron 
his brother* in the enterprise. 

The King of Egypt, hearing of the 
arrival of Moses, sent for him and in- 

uired for what purpose he was come. 
oses replied that the “ Lord of the 
world” required him to send away the 
Jews. On this the king threw Moses 


into prison ; but at night, all the prison 
doors opened of their own accord, and 
the keepers, partly from sleep and 


partly from fright, offered no obstacle 
to his escape. He immediately went 
to the palace, where he found the doors 
open, and the guards asleep. He en- 
tered and awoke the king, who being 
stupified with what had passed, and 
hardly knowing what he did, com- 
manded Moses, as if in jest, to tell him 
the name of the God who had sent 
him.’ On this Moses leant forward, 
and spoke it in his ear, when the king 
fell speechless ; but he was supported 
by Moses, and again revived. Moses 
is also said to have written this name 
on a tablet, and sealed it; and one of 
the priests who endeavoured to efface 
the letters on the tablet died in con- 
vulsions. 

The king then demanded of Moses 
that he should perform some miracle 
as a sign of his mission, on which he 
threw down the rod which he held in 
his hand, and it became a serpent. All 
who beheld it were terrified, but Moses 
took it by the tail, and it became again 
a rod. <A short time afterwards he 
struck the Nile with his rod, and the 
river, immediately rising, covered the 
whole land of Egypt; and again he 
made all the water in the land ferment, 
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so that the fishes died and the people 
suffered much from violent thirst. The 
king, terrified by these prodigies, pro- 
mised that in a month he would send 
the Jews away if only Moses would 
restore the river to its original state. 
Moses therefore struck the river with 
his rod, and the unusual flood subsided. 
The king then called the priests who 
dwelt beyond Memphis, and threatened 
them with instant death, and with the 
destruction of all their temples, unless 
they were able to perform some similar 
miracles.» They succeeded by sleight 
of hand and by incantations in pro- 
ducing a dragon or snake, and in 
changing the colour of the river, by 
which the king was made more perverse 
than before, and harassed the Jews 
with all kinds of persecution. When 
Moses saw this, he performed other 
miracles, and by striking the ground 
with his rod brought up certain winged 
animals which tormented the Egyp- 
tians, and their bodies were covered 
with sores. The physicians not being 
able to heal them, the Jews had at 
length some respite. Again Moses, by 
means of his rod, brought up frogs, 
then locusts, and gnats. None of these 
calamities, however, affected the king; 
he still raged against the Jews; and 
Moses then brought on the land a dire 
storm of hail, which occurred at night, 
together with earthquakes, so that 
those who fled from the earthquake 
were destroyed by the hail, and those 
who escaped the hail perished by the 
codanahe By this calamity all the 
houses and very many of the temples 
were destroyed, and the king at length, 
having suffered so very severely, deter- 
mined to allow the Jews to depart. 
They procured from the Egyptians, 
who were probably too glad to get rid 
of such dangerous people, many valu- 
able cups, garments, and other trea- 
sures ; and, having passed the rivers of 
Arabia and gone over a considerable 
tract of country, they arrived on the 
third day at the banks of the Red Sea. 
It is aflirmed by the inhabitants of 
Memphis that Moses, who was pre- 
viously well acquainted with all that 
region, and had observed the times of 
the rise and fall of the water, led the 
multitude through the dry parts of the 
sea; but the account given by those 
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of Heliopolis is that the king, taking 
with him the sacred animals and a large 
army, pursued the Jews, who were 
carrying away with them the things 
they had got from the Egyptians. But 
a divine warning was given to Moses, 
und he was commanded to strike the 
sea with his rod. Moses obeyed, and 
stretched his rod over the waters, 
when the floods separated, and the 
multitude went through on dry land. 
But when the Egyptians came up and 
pursued the Jews, fire flashed before 
them,* and the sea closed upon them, 
so that the whole of them were de- 
stroyed, partly by the fire and partly 
by the rush of the waters. Such is the 
account given by Artapanus. 

The story as given by other authors 
is very deficient in most of the pre- 
ceding particulars ; but the fact that 
Moses led the Jews from Egypt to 
Syria is mentioned by Manetho,° Che- 
remon,° Lysimachus,* Diodorus,° Ta- 
citus,‘and Justin. The accounts given 
by Manetho and Cheremon agree in 
stating that the exiles from Egypt were 
joined by a large army of shepherds 
from Jerusalem, and that their united 


army then overran the country, com- 
mitting great barbarities, burning the 
cities and villages, destroying the images 
of the gods, and using them to roast 
the sacred animals worshipped by the 


Egyptians. Amenophis the king was 
obliged to fly into Ethiopia, but after 
some years returned with his son and 
a great army, engaged the shepherds 
and exiles in battle, and drove them 
to the frontiers of Syria. The whole 
of these facts may perhaps be recon- 
ciled with the narrative given by Arta- 
panus, but the version of the escape 
of the Israelites given by Justin seems 
to contradict this author; for he states 
that Moses, being appointed the leader 
of the Jews, stole the sacred things of 
the Egyptians, who sought to recover 
them by force of arms, but were “ com- 
pelled to return home by tempests ;” 
whereas Artapanus states that the whole 
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of the Egyptians were destroyed, so 
that of course there were none to re- 
turn home. 

This expulsion of the Jews took 
place about the time that Danaus and 
Cadmus" were exiled from Egypt for 
the same cause, and took refuge in 
Greece. 

The Israelites having passed the sea, 
and being delivered from the fear of 
the Egyptians, began their journey 
under the guidance of Moses. After 
wandering about some time, they suf- 
fered much from the want of water,! 
and in all probability the whole army 
would have perished in their encamp- 
ments if they had not fortunately dis- 
covered a herd of wild asses feeding. 
These animals being disturbed, as it 
appears, betook themselves to a rock 
covered with foliage. Moses having 
noticed the fact, and conjecturing, 
both from this circumstance and also 
from the verdant appearance of the 
place, that relief was at hand, he fol- 
lowed them, and opened to his country- 
men large springs of water. 

The Jews then continued their jour- 
ney for seven days, till they reached 
Mount Sina.* They are said by Justin 
to have suffered much from hunger 
during this period, but on the seventh 
day they found abundant supplies, at 
least this is to be inferred from his 
statement that Moses dedicated the 
seventh day (called by them the Sab- 
bath) to be observed in all future ages 
as a fast, for that day had put an end 
both to their hunger and their wander- 
ings. There is a great discrepancy in 
the accounts given of the time spent 
by the Israelites in the wilderness. 
Tacitus,! like Justin, intimates that 
their wanderings continued only seven 
days, but he aflirms that at the end of 
this period they arrived, not at Sina, 
but at Judea; for he says that they 
obtained lands by driving away the 
inhabitants, and there founded their 
city and dedicated their temple. On 
the contrary, Artapanus™ states that 
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the Jews wandered about for thirty 
years in the desert, and that during 
the whole of this period they were fed 
by God with a Tcind of farina like 
millet-seed, nearly as white as snow. 
On the arrival of the Jews in the 
land of Canaan they found it, according 
to Diodorus,* very much depopulated, 
and they immediately occupied it; for 
Moses is said to have founded many 
cities, one of which was afterwards 
most famous, called Hierosolyma. He 
also paid much attention to the military 
affairs of the Jews, and gave orders 
that all their youth should be regularly 
brought into training, so as to be able 
to endure fatigue, and to be patient 
under every kind of evil. Having by 
these means formed a powerful army, 
he made war with the surrounding 
nations, and subdued a large region. 
These lands he divided by lot, assigning 
equal portions to all the people except 
to the priests, who had a larger share 
than the others, that as they possessed 
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broader lands they might continually 
be engaged without hindrance in the 
service and sacrifices of God. He 
made a rule that none of these portions 
should be alienated ; however poor the 
owner might be, he was not allowed 
to sell his land. This rule was made 
to prevent the rich from becoming the 
exclusive owners of the soil, and thus 
tending to diminish the population. 
The personal appearance of Moses 
is said by Artapanus® to have been 
exceedingly dignified. He was tall, of 
a ruddy complexion, and had long 
white hair flowing over his shoulders. 
After the death of Moses, according 
to the account of Justin, his son Aruas 
succeeded him, who had been one of 
the Egyptian priests ;* and from this 
time it was the custom that the chief 
ruler of the nation should be one of 
the priests, and this union of the civil 
and hierarchical powers greatly fur- 
thered the well-being of the Jewish 
nation. Isca, 


? (To be continued.) 


UNDESIGNED IMITATIONS. 


Tue Fause KNIGHTS AND THE UNRULY BrIDES oF ERASMUS AND SHAKSPERE. 


IN our Number for July we threw 
out a conjecture that the Colloquies of 
Erasmus had introduced our great 
national dramatist to a knowledge of 
Latin, and that the impression they 
made on the mind of the boy might be 
traced in numerous passages of his 
plays. Gaining confidence as we ad- 
vance, we now venture, though with 
hesitation, to bring forward an opinion 
which will at first sight startle—if not 
astound—the devout admirers of the 
bard of Avon. In aword, we conceive 
that the character of the facetious 
knight Sir John Falstaff is not wholly 
original, but is founded in some degree 
on a dialogue of Erasmus entitled the 
‘Inreve dvirroc, sive Ementita Nobili- 
tas. In it we are introduced toone Har- 
palus, who, being a plebeian, is consult- 
ing a person whose name of Nestorius 


sufficiently indicates his age and expe- 
rience as to the means of palming him- 
self on society for a knight; and certain 
it is that most of the directions given 
to Harpalus for his conduct are strictly 
carried out into practice by Sir John 
and his followers. We proceed to sup- 
port our opinion by extracts from the 
Colloquy and from the four plays in 
which Falstaff and his men are intro- 
duced, viz. the two parts of King Henry 
the Fourth, King Henry the Fifth, and 
the Merry Wives of Windsor. 
Nestorius’s first injunction, “ Inge- 
rete in convictum juvenum vere nobi- 
lium,” it will be admitted, is observed 
by Falstaff. A little further on Nes- 
torius says, “Si quis ex Hispania veniat 
hospes, roga quomodo conveniat Cesari 
cum Pontifice, quid agat affinis tuus 
Comes & Nassauen, quid ceteri con- 
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gerrones tui.” With this we would 
ye the Second Part of King Henry 
the Fourth, Act v. Scene v. :— 

Fal.—What, is the old king dead ? 

Pist.—As nail in door: the things I 
speak are just. 

Fal.—Away, Bardolph, saddle my horse 
—Master Robert Shallow, choose what 
office thou wilt in the land, ’tis thine.— 
Pistol, I will double charge thee with dig- 
nities. 

Bard.—O joyful day!—I would not 
take a knighthood for my fortune. 

Fal.—Boot, boot, Master Shallow. I 
know the young king is sick for me. 


There is much more to the same 
purport, which we omit, and return to 
the Colloquy. 

Ne.—Sit anulus in digito cum gemma 
signatoria. 

Ha.—Si quidem loculi ferant. 

Ne.—At parvo constat anulus ereus in- 
auratus, cum gemma factitia. 

Every oneremembers Falstaff’s “seal 
of my grandfather’s worth forty mark,” 
which, on being inspected, proves to 
be “some eightpenny matter.” 

Nestorius then gives this direction : 


“ Fingito litteras & magnatibus ad te 
missas in quibus identidem appellaris 
Eques clarissimus.” On this point Sir 
John does not trust to a forged letter, 
but bruits abroad his knighthood for 


himself. Thus, in King Henry IV., 
2nd part, Act ii. Scene ii., we have 
Poins reading Falstaff’s letter, “ John 
Falstaff, knight,—every man must know 
that, as oft as he has occasion to name 
himself.” Again, the subscription of 
the letter is, “Thine by yea and no, 
Jack Falstaff with my familiars, John 
with my brothers and sisters, and Sir 
John with all Europe.” 

Further instructions are given with 
respect to the forged letters: “ Inter- 
dum insue vesti aut relinque in cru- 
mena, ut quibus sarciendi negotium 
dederis, illic reperiant. Illi non sile- 
bunt: et tu simul ac resciveris, com- 
pones vultum ad iracundiam ac mes- 
titiam quasi doleat casus.” The ira- 
cundia and mestitia of Falstaff, when 
his pocket is picked, will occur to the 
mind of the reader. 

Nestorius proceeds: “ Deinde sodales 
aliquot adsciscendi sunt aut etiam 
famuli, qui tibi cedant loco, et apud 
omnes te Joncherum* appellent.” Here 
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we have the prototypes of Messrs. 
Bardolph, Nym, Peto, and company. 
To this last precept of Nestorius, Har- 
palus objects, “ At famuli sunt alendi;” 
and his adviser replies, “ Sunt, at non 
ales famulos dyéipouc et ob id axpeiovg. 
Mittantur huc et illuc et invenient 
aliquid. Scis varias esse talium rerum 
occasiones.” Compare with this Fal- 
staff’s description of his recruits,— 
“ There’s but a shirt and a half in all 
my company, and the shirt, to say truth, 
stolen from mine host at St. Alban’s, 
or the red-nosed innkeeper of Daintry. 
But that’s all one: they'll find linen 
enough on every hedge.” 

estorius then proceeds to touch on 
the conduct to be observed towards 
creditors. ‘“ Primum creditor observat 
te non aliter quam obligatus magno 
beneficio, vereturque ne quam prebeat 
ansam amittende pecunie. Servos 
nemo magis habet obnoxios quam 
debitor suos creditores: quibus si quid 
aliquando reddas, gratius est quam si 
dono dones.” 

The air of patronage which Falstaff 
assumes when borrowing, will occur to 
the reader,— 

Fal.—Let it be ten pounds if thou 
can’st. Come, an it were not for thy hu- 
mours, there is not a better wench in 
England. Go, wash thy face and draw 
thy action. Come, thou must not be in 
this humour with me; dost not know me? 
Come, come, I know thou was’t set on to 
this. 

Hostess.—Pray thee, Sir John, let it be 
but twenty nobles: i’faith I am loath to 
pawn my plate, in good earnest, la. 

Fal.—Let it alone, Vil make other 
shift: you'll be a fool still. 

Hostess.—Well, you shall have it, though 
I pawn my gown: I hope you'll come to 
supper: you’ll pay me all together ? 

Fal,—Will I live ? 


We return to Nestorius, who con- 
tinues his admonitions as follows : 


Scis quantum apud nos liceat equitibus. 
Ergo famulos ale non segnes, aut etiam 
sanguine propinquos, qui alioqui forent 
alendi. Occurrit negotiator quem obvium 
spolient. Reperient aliquid in diversoriis 
aut in sedibus, aut in navibus incusto- 
ditum. Tenes? meminerint non frustra 
datos homini digitos. Jam illud equestre 
dogma semper erit tuendum. Jus fasque 
esse equiti plebeium viatorem exonerare 
pecunia. Quid enim indignius quam igno- 





* Joncherus, i. e. Junker or Jung Herr. 
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bilem negotiatorem abundare nummis, cum 
interim eques non habeat quod impendat 
scorlis et alee ? 


These sentiments are also entertained 
and improved on by Falstaff: on at- 
tacking the travellers at Gadshill, he 
exclaims— 


Strike; down with them: cut the vil- 
lains’ throats. Ah! whoreson caterpillars! 
bacon-fed knaves! they hate us youth: 
down with them: fleece them !—Hang ye, 
gorbellied knaves: on, bacons, on; what 
ye knaves ! young men must live. 


To return to the Colloquy : 

Ne.—Prestat in celebri quopiam loco 
vitam agere puta in thermis, frequentibus 
diversoriis. 

Sir John’s partiality for the Boar’s 
Head at Eastcheap and other fre- 
quented places of entertainment will 
be in the memory of our readers. 
Nestorius then goes on. 


Puta hic aut ille reliquit crumenam: 
aut oblitus reliquit clavem in seré promp- 
tuarii. Czetera tenes. 

Ha.-—At— 

Ne.—Quid metuis? de sic culto, de tam 
magnifice loquente, de equite ab aurea 
rupe, quis audebit suspicari? Et si quis 
forte tam improbus exstiterit, quis erit tam 
audax ut te appellet: interim suspicio deri- 
vabitur in aliquem hospitum qui pridie dis- 
cesserit. Turbabuntur famulitiacum pan- 
docheo, Tu tranquillus tuam personam 
agito. 

With this compare Merry Wives of 
Windsor, Act ii., Scene ii. 

Fal.—I will not lend thee a penny. 

Pist.—Why then the world’s mine oyster, 

Which I with sword will open. 
I will retort the sum in equipage. 

Fal.—Not a penny. I have been con- 
tent, Sir, you should lay my countenance 
to pawn: I have grated upon my friends 
for three reprieves for you and your coach- 
fellow, Nym, or else you had looked 
through the grate like a gemini of baboons. 
I am damned in hell for swearing to gen- 
tlemen my friends you were good soldiers 
and tall fellows: and when Mistress 
Bridget lost the handle of her fan, I took’t 
upon mine honour thou had’st it not. 

Pist.—Didst thou not share? had’st 
thou not fifteen pence ? 


Undesigned Imitations. 
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And again, King Henry IV. Ist 
Part, Act iii. Scene ii. the indignant 
exclamation of Mistress Quickly,— 

Why, Sir John! what do you think, Sir 
John? do you think I keep thieves in my 
house. I have searched, I have inquired, 
so has my husband, man by man, boy by 
boy, servant by servant, the tithe of a hair 
was never lost in my house before. 


Nestorius then proceeds. 


E famulis tuis interdum aliquem emandes, 
in bellum scilicet. Is spoliatis templis aut 
monasteriis quibuslibet, redibit onustus 
preeda. 

Of this kind are the exploits of Fal- 
staff’s followers in the French cam- 
paign. 

Pist.—Fortune is Bardolph’s foe, and 
frowns on him ; 

For he hath stolen a pix, and hanged 
must be. 

Flu,—I think the duke hath lost never 
a man, but one that is like to be executed 
Sor robbing a Church; one Bardolph, if 
your Majesty know the man. 

King Henry V. Act iii. Scene vi. 


Nestorius goes on to direct his pupil 
to seize occasions for offence against 
quiet and timid persons with long 
purses. 


His per feciales tuos dorovdov modepov 
dinuntia. Sparge minas atroces, excidia, 
exitia, tavoXeOpiac meras: territi venient 
ad componendam litem. Ibi fac magno 
estimes tuam dignitatem, hoc est, ini- 
quum petas ut equum feras. Si postules 
tria millia, pudebit minus offerre quam 
ducentos aureos. 

How well Falstaff had imbibed the 
spirit of this lesson appears from his 
treatment of Sir John Colevile. 

Cole.—Are not you Sir John Falstaff ? 

Fal.—As good a man as he, whoe’er I 
am. Do ye yield, Sir, or shall I sweat 
for you? Jf I do sweat, they are drops of 
thy lovers, and they weep for thy death: 
therefore rouse up fear and trembling, and 
do observance to my mercy. 

Cole.—I think you are Sir John Fal- 
staff; and in that thought yield me. 

King Henry IV. Act iv. Scene iii. 


So again Pistol deals with the French 
Soldier at Agincourt. 


Pist.—Come hither, boy ; ask me this slave, in French, 


What is his name. 


Boy.—Escoutez: comment estes vous appellé ? 


Fr. Sol.—Monsieur le Fer. 


Boy.—He says, his name is Master Fer. 
I'll fer him, and firk him, and ferret him ; discuss the same 


Pist.—Master Fer! 
in French unto him. 
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Boy.—I do not know the French for fer, and ferret, and firk. 
Pist.—Bid him prepare, for I will cut his throat. 
Ouy, couper gorge, par ma foy, pesant, 
Unless thou give me crowns, brave crowns; 
Or mangled shalt thou be by this my sword. 
Boy.—He prays you to save his life; he is a gentleman of a good house; and for his 


ransom will give you two hundred crowns. 


Pist.—Tell him, my fury shall abate, and I 
The crowns will take.—King Henry V. Act iv. Scene iv. 


In this scene, besides its general cha- 
racter, there are two minute points of 
resemblance to the passage in Erasmus, 
which we would indicate in passing, 
that Pistol here employs a fecialis, 
and that the ransom offered is ducenti 
auret. 

Nestorius then goes on to recommend 
a wealthy marriage. “Sed heus, Har- 
pale, pene exciderat quod dictum in 
primis oportuit: puella quepiam bene 
dotata in matrimonii nassam illaque- 
anda est.” 

In the Merry Wives of Windsor we 

find Sir John availing himself of this 
advice, only rejecting the shackles of 
matrimony as unsuited to his erratic 
spirit. Thus in Act i. Scene iii., con- 


versing with his followers, he says, 


I am about thrift: briefly, I intend to 
make love to Ford’s wife. I spy enter- 
tainment in her.... Now the report 
goes that she hath all the rule of her hus- 
band’s purse: she hath legions of angels. 
I have writ me here a letter to her, 
and another to Page’s wife, who even now 
gave me good eyes too.... She bears 
the purse too: she is a region in Guiana, 
all gold and bounty. I will be cheater 
to them both, and they shall be exchequers 
to me: they shall be my East and West 
Indies, and I will trade to them both. 


The remarks of Nestorius, which im- 
mediately follow that last given, though 
not — to Falstaff, bear some 
resemblance to another passage in the 
same play. He thus continues his 
exhortations :—“ Habes apud te phil- 
trum: juvenises, candidulus es, lepidus, 
nugator es, rides blandum. Sparge te 
magnis promissis ascitum in aulam 
Cesaris. Amant puelle satrapis nu- 
bere.” 

With this compare Merry Wives, 
Act iii. Scene ii. The conversation 
turning on Mistress Ann Page’s suitors, 
mine Host says,— 


What say you to young Master Fenton ? 
he capers, he dances, he has eyes of youth, 
he writes verses, he speaks holyday, he 
smells April and May; he will carry’t: he 


will carry’t: ’tis in his buttons: he will 
carry’t. 

Page.—Not by my consent, I promise 
you. The gentleman is of no having: he 
kept company with the wild Prince and 
Poins: he is of too high a region. 


To return to the Colloquy. Har- 
palus objects, that, however skilfully 
creditors may be treated, their patience 
will at last be exhausted ; in reply to 
which Nestorius first advises subter- 
fuges and audacity, and then says, 
“ Postremo si nihil aliud, profugiendum 
est aliquo in bellum, in tumultum. 
Quemadmodum rdiZa Sddacca ravra 
7 avOpwrwy Kad, ita bellum operit 
omnium scelerum sentinam. Hoc erit 
extremum asylum, si cuncta fefel- 
lerint.” 

How often Falstaff and his followers 
find a convenient refuge from the effects 
of their misconduct in the civil and 
French wars, we need not remind the 
reader. If, however, adds Nestorius, 
all arts fail, “Tum mature tibi de 
migrando cogitandum est, sed sit fuga 
leonina non leporina,” in which last 
admonition we perhaps have the germ 
of the following passage : 


P. Hen.—Mark now how a plain tale 
shall put you down: then did we two set 
on youfour .. . and, Falstaff, you carried 
your guts away as nimbly, with as quick 
dexterity, and roared for mercy, and still 
ran and roared as ever I heard bull-calf. . . 

Fal,—By the Lord I knew ye, as well 
as he that made ye. Why, hear ye, my 
masters, was it for me to kill the heir- 
apparent? should I turn upon the true 
prince? Why, thou knowest I am valiant 
as Hercules, but beware instinct: the lion 
will not touch the true prince.... I 
shall think the better of myself and thee 
during my life, I for a valiant lion, thou 
for a true prince. 

P. Hen.—Now, sirs: by’r Lady ye fought 
fair:—so did you Peto, so did you Bar- 
dolph: you are lions too; you ran away 
upon instinct: you will not touch the 
true prince: no, fye!—First Part, Act ii. 
Scene iv. 


An expression in an earlier part of 
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the Colloquy, “Ni sis bonus aleator 
.... Vix quisquam te credet equi- 
tem,” will bring to mind the fantastic 
knight in Love’s Labour Lost :— 


Moth.—You area gentleman and agame- 
ster, sir. 

Armado.—I confess both: they are 
both the varnish of a complete man. 


We now turn to the Colloquy termed 
the Uxor pew iyapog, in which a young 
wife Xanthippe, whose life is embit- 
tered by her husband’s misconduct, 
asks the counsel of an experienced 
friend named Ludalia, and the latter 
endeavours to impress on her the 
truth which, though often repeated, 
will ever need repetition, that married 
life can only be rendered tolerable by 
mutual concessions. She illustrates 
her dogma by instances, one of which 
is as follows :— 

Est mihi familiaritas cum homine quo- 
dam nobili* docto singularique morum 
dexteritate. Is duxerat puellam virginem 
annos natam decem et septem, ruri in 
parentum edibus perpetuo educatam ut 
nobiles fere gaudent habitare ruri ob ve- 
natum ct aucupium. Rudem volebat ille, 
quo facilius illam ad suos mores fingeret ; 
cepit eam instituere literis ac musica, 
paullatimque assuefacere ut redderet ea 
quee audisset in concione, ceeterisque rebus 
formare que post essent usui future. 


The only return which the husband 
gets for his painsis a continual we ep- 
ing and wailing on the part of the 
indocile pupil ; but, instead of having 
recourse at once to harsh measures, he 
a a visit to his father-in-law’s 

ouse, to which his refractory spouse 
gives a willing assent. The narrative 
then proceeds as follows :— 


Cap.—How now! a conduit, girl? 
Evermore showering ? 
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Ibi submotis testibus denarrat socero, 
se sperasse jucundam vite sociam, nunc 
habere perpetuo lacrymantem, ac sese 
discruciantem nec ullis monitis sana- 
bilem, orat ut sibi adsit in medendo filie 
morbo. 


The father-in-law recommends the 
husband to assert his rights, and by 
main force to reduce the unruly woman 
to obedience. The son-in-law, how- 
ever, begs the old gentleman first to 
exercise his authority, and the result 
we give in the words of Erasmus : 


Socer pollicitus est se curaturum. Post 
unum atque alterum diem captat tempus 
ac locum, ut solus esset cum filia; ibi 
vultu ad severitatem composito, incipit 
commemorare quam illa esset infelici 
forma, quam non amabilibus moribus, 
quam spe metuisset ne nullum illi possit 
invenire maritum. At ego meo maximo 
labore inguit, talem inveni tibi, qualem 
nulla non optaret sibi, quantumvis feliz. 
Et tamen tu non agnoscens quid pro te 
fecerim, nec intelligens te talem habere 
maritum qui nisi esset humanissimus viz te 
dignaretur habere in ancillarum numero, 
rebellas illi. Ne longum faciam, sic in- 
canduit patris oratio, ut vie viderelur 
manibus temperare. . + Ibi puella 
partim metu, partim veritate commota 
accidit ad patris yenua, rogans ut pre- 
teritorum vellet oblivisci, se in posterum 
memorem fore officii sui. Ignovit pater, 
pollicitus se quoque fore patrem amantis- 
simum, si quod polliceretur preestaret. 


To us it appears that in inditing 
the scenes between the headstrong 
daughter of the house of Capulet and 
her equally headstrong father, this 
narrative must have been floating in 
Shakspere’s mind. 


What, still in tears ? 


How now, wife! 
Have you deliver’d to her our desire ? 


La. Cap.—Ay, sir; but she will none ; 


she gives you thanks. 


I would the fool were married to her grave ! 
Cap.—Soft, take me with you, take me with you, wife. 

How! will she none? Doth she not give us thanks ? 

Is she not proud? Doth she not count her bless’d, 





* It seems likely that the person here alluded to was Sir Thomas More, who, 
though not noble in our sense of the word, was of such rank as to entitle him to that 
appellation in the eyes of a foreigner. Of Sir T. More Erasmus says, in one of his 
Epistles, ‘‘ Virginem duxit admodum puellam, claro genere natam, rudem adhuc 
utpote nisi inter parentes et sorores semper habitam, quo magis illi liceret ad suos 
mores fingere. Hance et literis instruendam curavit et omni musices genere doctum 
reddidit.” Roper tells us of the father-in-law, that he was a “‘ pleasant-conceited gen- 
tleman, of an ancient family in Essex, one Mr, John Colt of New Hall.’’ 
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Unworthy as she is, that we have wrought 
So worthy a gentleman to be her bridegroom ? 
Jul.— Good father, I beseech you on my knees, 
Hear me with patience but to speak a word. 
Cap.—Speak not, reply not; do not answer me. 
My fingers itch.—Wife, we scarce thought us bless’d 
That God had sent us but this only child ; 


But now I see this one is one too much. 


God’s bread ! it makes me mad! 


Day, night, late, early, 


At home, abroad, alone, in company, 

Waking or sleeping, still my care hath been 

To have her match’d ; and, having now provided 
A gentleman of princely parentage, 

Of fair demesnes, youthful, and nobly train’d, 
Stuff’d, as they say, with honourable parts, 
Proportion’d as one’s heart could wish a man ; 


And then—— 
Jul.— . 


Cap.—Why, I am glad on’t. 
This is as ’t should be. 


a Pardon, I beseech you ! 
Henceforward I am ever ruled by you. 
This is well. 


Stand up. 


My heart is wondrous light 
Siuce this same wayward girl is so reclaim’d. 


The analogy, mutatis mutandis, will 
indeed hold further; for in Erasmus 
we read that “puella digressa e col- 
loquio parentis rediit in cubiculum,” 
which may answer to Juliet’s “ Nurse, 
will you go with me into my closet ?” 
That the ensuing scene is laid in Juliet’s 
bedchamber, or cubiculum, we need not 
remind the reader. 

It must be admitted that any single 
one of the coincidences here pointed 
out between Shakspere and Erasmus, 
if taken unconnected with the rest, will 
not convict the later writer of acquaint- 
ance with—much less imitation of—his 
predecessor. The pnited force of them 
all, however, when taken together, 
carries to our own mind, though not 
perhaps to that of the reader, an irre- 
sistible weight. We must also remark 
that there are many points of resem- 
blance between Falstaff and the ‘Imzeve 
avmmoc, so slight as to be scarcely 
perceptible. These we have not cited, 
but leave them to the investigation of 
those who may find the topic sufficiently 
interesting for further inquiry. 

Whichever way the decision may be, 
one point is certain—that in no case 
will chageee be a loser. Supposing 
our case fully made out, his chaplet 
will remain blooming perennial, without 


the loss of a single flower. The cha- 
racter of Falstaff, in our opinion, bears 
about the same relation to the ‘Imzeve 
avirroc that the Faust of Goethe bears 
—we will not say to the Faustus of 
Marlowe, but—to the Faustus of tra- 
dition. Of Erasmus we would speak 
with all honour: his vast stores of 
learning, his elegant taste, and unvary- 
ing good sense, his modesty and sweet- 
ness of temper, must always entitle him 
to the respectful admiration of pos- 
terity. Wit, fancy, and humour, how- 
ever, he possessed in a very slight de- 
gree, his attempts in that line rarely 
displaying more than what may be 
termed a scholarlike facetiousness. He 
could indeed as soon have burnt the 
pope’s bull at Wittenberg as have con- 
ceived the character of the witty com- 
panion of Prince Henry, such as we 
find it portrayed in the four plays from 
which we have made extracts. In the 
dreams of the middle ages the baser 
metals emerged from the crucible of 
the alchemist transmuted into pure 
gold; and such, in our opinion, is the 
process which the ideas of the Dutch 
scholar have undergone in passing 
through the mind of the English Dra- 


matist. 
F. J. V. 
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Memoirs of Joseph John Gurney: with Selections from his Journal and Correspondence, 


Edited by Joseph Bevan Brathwaite. 


AT length, seven years having passed 
away since his decease, we have what 
we suppose is considered as a complete 
Memoir of Joseph John Gurney. It 
will meet with respectful attention 
where it is read at all; but it must be 
owned that the volumes look heavy and 
wearisome, and it does not seem to us 
that the contents are of a very rousing 
kind, or that they will have much in- 
terest for those who have not learned 
beforehand to esteem and feel fellow- 
ship with the benevolent and energetic 
Friend here commemorated. hey 
who have will be sure to find much 
that will please them. They will bring 
their goodwill to the subject, and 
will follow the indefatigable labourer 
through his life’s work with untired 
spirits and sympathising hearts. 

Others there are who greatly ho- 
noured and respected the character of 


Mr. Gurney, in whose mind deep traces 
of his goodness will always be found, 
yet whowill read with a smaller amount 


of sympathy. Nor does it follow that 
they should be condemned for this. 
Christian benevolence is a many-sided 
various thing, and will not endure that 
a fixed model should be pressed on its 
acceptance with bigoted eagerness, as 
if that and that only were a represen- 
tative of its highest manifestation. We 
know too well the propensity of the 
world to make idols of good men. For 
ourselves and the public, let us ear- 
nestly crave permission to admire and 
love what is excellent, with such re- 
servations as truth, conscience, and 
candour may oblige us to make. 

Mr. Gurney’s life had little in it of 
an eventful kind. What variety there 
was was owing to the series of “calls” 
in which, reverently believing, he was 
led to exchange his business pursuits 
and domestic enjoyments for foreign 
and home travel. His early career 
was chiefly signalised by the large 
amount of ancient learning which he 
had made his own, and which was in- 
deed so considerable as that, had he 
chosen to follow it out as an object in 
itself, would probably have brought 
him the renown of being one of the first 
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scholars of his day. What he had 
made his own before attaining the age 
of 23, would have rendered everything 
as yet undone easy to him; but even 
by that early time he had greatly lost 
the desire of cultivating any talents or 
tastes, except as means to a religious 
end. His boyhood at school, and after- 
wards under private tutorship at Ox- 
ford, seems to have been very irre- 
proachable. He accepted and followed 
the earnest counsels of his eldest sister, 
who (the mother’s office having been 
early bequeathed to her) watched over 
the younger members of the family; 
and we cannot divest ourselves of the 
idea that, while his timidity and scru- 
pulosity were fostered, there was not 
enough done to promote the growth of 
a manly character. An amiable, con- 
scientious boy, habituated to confess 
and talk over his faults with his sisters, 
would learn to regard all with a mi- 
croscopic eye, and would, through ex- 
treme care, necessarily grow up in 
great ignorance of large sections of 
human society. His weakness appears 
in too great dependence on others. 
Sometimes he takes counsel with the 
Church members of his household, 
sometimes with the Quakers; but these 
gentle waverings to and fro do not, to 
us at least, present the idea of any 
severe combat, and at all times we 
think he required friendly support. 

Meanwhile, at little more than 17, 
his father sends for him and gives him 
a place at the bank in Norwich. The 
home life at Earlham is pleasant and 
luxurious; there is a tolerable cer- 
tainty of wealth; and he has reason to 
anticipate, what indeed occurred only 
four years later (when he was 21), 
being left master of the paternal house, 
and the responsible manager of the 
bank in Norwich, the two elder sons 
being already provided for. 

Before the death of his father, how- 
ever, in 1809, the destroyer attacked 
one much beloved member of their 
circle. His brother John, on whom 
the care of the Lynn Bank rested, had 
married his cousin, the daughter of his 
uncle Richard Gurney. She was the 
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favourite of them all, adored by her 
husband, whose overwhelming woe at 
his loss laid the foundation for the 
illness which terminated fatally a few 
years later. Their union had lasted 
only about a year, and the shock was 
very dreadful. Joseph describes his 
feelings on seeing the hearse, bearing 
the beloved remains, slowly advancing 
to Earlham, through the avenue of 
lime-trees. This terrible check to the 
life and gaiety of that house had de- 
cided effects on all the inmates. It 
led them to cultivate the friendship of 
the most serious—almost austere— 
among the Evangelicals of the day, 
and several, indeed the larger propor- 
tion of the family, became devout 
members of the Established Church. 

The “set of people who call them- 
selves Evangelical,” to use his own 
words, did not however at once com- 
mend themselves to Joseph John 
Gurney. He says, “ Pain I certainly 
have felt, in the inclination of our 
family towards Calvinism and Cal- 
vinists. At the same time I deeply 
feel, that so long as the grand thing, 
practical Christianity, is kept in view 
by us all, we have no reason to be dis- 
contented at differing from one another 
on secondary points.” * 

Probably, this “ inclination towards 
Calvinism,” on the part of those whose 
personal influence pressed very closely 
upon him, might turn his own mind 
more willingly towards the comparative 
liberty of the Quakers. His sisters, 
Mrs. Fry and Priscilla, were now mi- 
nisters among the Friends, the former 
first publicly speaking at her father’s 
funeral, in Nov. 1809. Of the four 
unmarried sisters, who were left to 
share the Earlham home with him, 
three were churchwomen ; but Pris- 
cilla’s influence was the one most con- 
genial to his state of mind. 

May we be forgiven if we utter here 
a little involuntary speculation, which 
we trust will not be thought deroga- 
tory to the early motives and noble 
after career of this excellent man? 

The state of religious society in 
England, from about 1810 to 1830, 
was perhaps that which may be cha- 
racterised by the predominance of deep 
seriousness as to individual belief and 
practice (wherever religious views were 
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atall earnestly entertained), and of con- 
siderable laxity as to church discipline. 
Some of the most celebrated evangelical 
clergymen of the day made it their boast 
that personal unity in doctrine was all 
in all. They cared little for ordinances ; 
they hardly seemed to be sensible of 
the value of belonging to a church. 
What appeared to them adapted to 
their own personal religious wants was 
to be considered, without taking into 
the account some previous questions 
of fact, which were to be asked and 
answered; as, whether there was al- 
ready a Christianly constituted church 
in the land? and whether they were 
not bound to look well into that, before 
they helped themselves to something 
not in accordance with it? In fact, 
they really seemed to give themselves 
very little trouble on the subject; but 
did, each clergyman, and by conse- 
quence each layman, pretty much what 
was right in his own eyes; and freely 
stigmatised the High Church as cleav- 
ing to mere forms, regardless of the 
substance of religion. While this 
frame of mind prevails in the religious 
world, any personal peculiarities, the 
more marked perhaps the better, are 
likely to be acceptable in society, or 
to individuals, if they do but wear the 
appearance of self-sacrifice, and bear- 
ing the Cross. Mr. Gurney’s family 
had strong dissenting tendencies, and 
several members were born Quakers. 
If a young man like J. J. Gurney took 
a dislike, as we have seen, at one pe- 
riod to the Evangelical Church, qua- 
kerism was the inevitable alternative. 
And it must be obvious to every one 
how particularly adapted it was to his 
form of character. Had his career 
been now, in 1854, commencing, we 
doubt greatly whether the same results 
would have taken place. Such a pro- 
fession would now give him no weight 
for religious purposes, and he was far 
too sagacious to take such a line at all 
hazards, in that early period, before 
his real and deep attachment to the 
Friends’ principles had been confirmed 
by habitually acting upon them. Very 
difficult indeed it is to decide how far 
the feeling of outward circumstances 
and personal character may decide a 
man’s mind in a peculiar vocation. 
It is scarcely possible but that Mr. 
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Gurney must have felt how com- 
pletely Quakerism fitted the objects he 
wished to accomplish. He must have 
discerned that he, he himself, could 
work them out in no way sowell. To 

o and come—a minister, and yet a 
ayman—to have the prestige of in- 
creasing wealth always attending hin— 
to be gathering with one hand, while 
liberally strewing with the other; 
could any ecclesiastic of any Church 
do what he did? Where was the dig- 
nitary who could enter private houses 
and palaces like him, calling lords and 
monarchs by their familiar names, and 
summoning them to be still and to 
listen while he, the appointed minister 
of the Spirit, spoke to them? 

These proceedings were really suc- 
cessful then—would they be so now? 
We more than doubt it; however it 
may please an Emperor of Russia to 
sham mildness and candour before a 
Quaker deputation. 

Returning, however, to matters of 
fact, Mr. Gurney, though early decided 
as to membership with the Friends, 


did not appear as a minister among 
them until he was twenty-nine; his 
first marriage and the beginnings of his 


ministry being ey | simultaneous. 
With this lady, Jane Birbeck of Lynn 
in Norfolk, Mr. Gurney lived four-and- 
a-half very happy years, during which 
he was made the father of a son and 
daughter. Previous to his marriage 
the establishment at Earlham Hall had 
included his four unmarried sisters ; 
and still three of them, Catherine, 
Rachel, and Priscilla, had their own 
apartments beneath the same roof. 
The uninterrupted and delightful 
harmony indeed of the whole family is 
very remarkable. At those large anni- 
versary meetings of the Bible Society 
(of which Mr. Gurney had first estab- 
lished a branch at Norwich) this band 
of brothers and sisters was quite one 
of the greatest attractions and most 
beautiful spectacles. There, on the 
latform, would be seen at one time, 
r. Gurney, Mrs. Fry, Priscilla, Sir 
Fowell Buxton, Samuel Hoare, esq. 
and the Rev. F. Cunningham, the 
husbands of three of the Gurney sisters, 
and when the meeting was over, and 
Earlham Hall opened wide its hos- 
pitable doors to the numerous clergy- 
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men, Dissenting ministers, and friends 
to the Bible cause, who came as a 
matter of course to Mr. Gurney’s 
house, we do suppose that it was al- 
together a scene of comprehensive and 
frank carrying out the religious spirit 
into the social intercourses such as is 
rarely witnessed. 


Though my father (says his daughter) 
steadily maintained his own views as a 
Friend, he was always ready to give a 
warm welcome to the individuals who 
came down to attend the meetings of 
the Missionary and Jews Societies; which 
were held in the same week with that of 
the Bible Society. He treated the mis- 
sionaries and agents with the greatest 
kindness, and helped them in those parts 
of their objects in which he could do 
so consistently with his principles, especi- 
ally in the distribution of the Hebrew 
Scriptures to the Jews, and in the schools 
of the missionaries. He certainly had a 
remarkable power of showing love and 
friendship towards his fellow-christians, 
while he always openly acknowledged and 
maintained his own opinions on particular 
points. A more complete illustration of 
this part of his character there could not 
be, than in his mode of conducting the 
very large parties at Earlham of which I 
am speaking. There were always three 
dinner parties on the 3rd, 4th, and 5th 
days of the week of the meetings. His 
brothers-in-law (my uncle Buxton and my 
uncle Cunningham) were generally his 
helpers on such occasions, and invited 
whom they pleased ; and certainly the 
dining room filled on those days was no 
common sight. There were persons of all 
denominations ; among the rest, many of 
the Norwich Friends, most of them in- 
deed, on one of the three days. It was so 
different from a party called together for 
mere amusement—so fine a feeling per- 
vaded the whole; while he, as master, was 
wonderfully enabled to keep up the tone 
of conversation, so that I should think it 
never sank to a mere chit-chat level. My 
impression is that while he greatly felt the 
responsibility of these occasions, he most 
truly enjoyed them, having often around 
him those whose conversation was a feast 
to him, such as Wilberforce, Simeon, 
Legh Richmond, John Cunningham, and 
many others. I never saw my dearest 
father look more beautiful than he did at 
the bottom of those long tables. As soon 
as the cloth was removed he would extract 
from his guests their varied stores of in- 
formation in the most happy manner.* 
Thus the time was turned to account, and 
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I have no doubt these days were often 
very profitable to many, as it was his 
most earnest desire they should be. He 
was careful to be attentive to guests of 
every degree, and was particularly kind to 
those whom, from their position in life or 
otherwise, he thought liable to be over 
looked. 

We cannot follow Mr. Gurney 
through his various ministerial jour- 
nies, and can only glance, very inade- 
quately, at his career of benevolence. 
He was a man whose zeal never inter- 
mitted — morning, noon, and night 
found him ready, Bible at hand, for 
what he thought his Master’s business. 
Take him for all in all—looking at the 
varied concerns which had his interest 
—we know of no such instance of a 
man of business who did so large an 
amount of missionary work. It is an- 
other question whether such a perpe- 
tual exercise of this or any other such 
“ministry” is really desirable. Fancy 
such a conviction of the duty of mutual 
exhortation and teaching to be widely 
spread abroad, and we must confess 
we can conceive of few things more 
disturbing. In Mr. Gurney himself 
it might sometimes well have been ex- 
cused ; butin other and inferior hands 
it would be intolerable; and the repose 
and thoughtfulness to which a quiet 
journey is often favourable, would be 
almost annihilated. * 

Admiring much of his work, we value 
him most in his domestic circle. The 
following passages are from recollec- 
tions of Earlham by one who visited 
there much in his youth :— 

Activity of benevolence, practical kind- 
ness, seemed to me to be the ruling spirit 
of Earlham. I did not hear much of great 
schemes, but I saw much of real acts of 
charity; and these recollections, on that 
account, are both pleasant and profitable. 
The whole household seemed imbued with 
the same happy feeling. As I sat ponder- 
ing on how little I had ever done, and 
making, in my inmost heart, first excuses, 
and then resolutions, I caught sight of 
some lady’s maid, or upper servant of the 
family, cheerfully crossing the scarcely 
tracked path, amidst the drifting snow, on 
some errand of mercy toa poor neighbour. 
I have forgotten many and many a sermon 
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and lecture on the duty of benevolence : 
that one little act of self-denial has re- 
mained in my memory for a long course of 
years, * * * 

One night—I remember it well—I re- 
ceived a severe lesson on the sin of evil- 
speaking. Severe I thought it then, and 
my heart rose in childish indignation 
against him who gave it; but I had not 
lived long enough in the world to know 
how much mischief a child’s inconsiderate 
talk may do, and how frequently it hap- 
pens that great talkers run off the straight 
line of truth. I was talking very fast 
about some female relative, who did not 
stand particularly high in my estimation ; 
and was proceeding to give particulars of 
her delinquencies, failings of temper, &c., 
to the amusement, I suppose, of one or 
two of my hearers. In a few moments 
my eye caught an expression, in that of 
one of my auditors, of such calm and 
steady disapprobation, that I stopped sud- 
denly short. There was no mistaking the 
meaning conveyed by that dark, speaking 
eye; it brought the colour to my temples, 
and confusion and shame to my heart. I 
was silent for a few moments, when Joseph 
John Gurney asked very gravely, 

‘« Dost thou not know of any good thing 
to tell us of 2?” J did not answer, 
and the question was more seriously re- 
peated. ‘Think, is there nothing good 
thou canst tell us of her?” ‘‘ Oh, yes, 
I know of some good things certainly, 
but——”’ “ Would it not have been better 
then to relate those good things, than to 
have told us that which must lower her in 
our estimation? Since there is good to 
relate, would it not be kinder to be silent 
on the evil? ‘Charity rejoiceth not in 
iniquity,’ thou knowest.”” * * * 

It was our custom every morning,—that 
of Miss Gurney and any little visitor she 
might have with her,—to go before break- 
fast into the room adjoining her father’s 
dressing room, and recite certain portions 
of Scripture, either of our own choice or 
his selection. There was a_ particular 
appropriateness in the 13th chapter of Ist 
Corinthians, which, on the following 
morning, I was desired to read, and after- 
wards to commit to memory. There was 
no comment made on what I read. It was 
unnecessary ; the reproof was felt even to 
the shedding of tears ; but the kind voice 
and silent caress soon spoke love and 
peace, and I was comforted. “A word 
spoken in season how good it is.’? * * * 





the sitting at the breakfast table was prolonged half the morning, by a deeply interest- 
ing conversation, and comparing of notes between him and the present Bishop of Cal- 
cutta, on the important subject of the Christian ministry, the late Sir Fowell Buxton 
also taking a lively part, and pointing out the defects to which he considered the 


delivery of the message the most liable,’’ 
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Children are so observant of incon- 
sistency in those who reprove, that had I 
ever found my mentor guilty of the sin of 
uncharitableness, I should not have failed 
to put it down in the note-book of my 
heart ; but I can truly say that the force 
of that beautiful precept was never weak- 
ened by a contradictory example. I never 
heard a censorious word pass those calm 
lips, nor knew a cloud of unworthy sus- 
picion to darken his bright trusting hope 
of the best of every one. Most eminently 
was that grace his, which “ hopeth all 
things.’’ Every one who has visited Earl- 
ham, must have been impressed with the 
superior tone of conversation there; with 
the absence of scandal and small talk ; 
and when persons, rather than things, 
were a little too prominent in the discourse 
of the juniors, how ingeniously and yet 
how kindly has the subject been put aside, 
and some other matter of innocent interest 
introduced in its stead. 


Mr. Gurney’s greatest, it might al- 
most be said, only, outward trials were 
in the loss of those most dear to him. 
His first wife, the mother of his chil- 
dren, died after a short illness in 1822. 
To his second, Mary Fowler, many 
years his junior, he was united in 1827, 
and he lost her in 1835. His own cha- 
racter of her is as follows :— 


Never have I known such a combina- 
tion as I found in her of a strong and 
lucid intellect, a sound judgment, great 
amiability and generosity, and deep abid- 
ing piety. Her views of religious truth 
were of a very comprehensive and well 
balanced kind, and it was her joy and 
strength to abide under the teaching of 
the Lord’s “anointing.” This, in fact, 
was the grand secret of her excellence, 
connected as it was with a daily and dili- 
gent study of the Holy Scriptures. She 
was admirably versed in the Greek Testa- 
ment, and used to read it to me witha 
fluency and beauty of pronunciation, and 
with a nice spiritual and critical discern- 
ment of its meaning which I have seldom 
known equalled. A more adapted com- 
panion it was impossible for any man to 
have found, and the blank and loss must 
be in proportion. I am, however, most 
thankful for having enjoyed her society 
during more than eight years, and undue 
sorrow is precluded by some living sense 
of the fulness which is in Christ. 

But those near and dear ties were 
not the only ones severed by death. 
In 1821 he lost his sister Priscilla, be- 
loved for her own sake by all who knew 
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her, and particularly precious to him- 
self as sharing his ministry. It is of 
her that Sir Fowell Buxton has said, 

I never knew an individual who was less 
one of the multitude than Priscilla Gur- 
ney. In her person, her manners, her 
views, there was nothing which was not 
the very reverse of common-place. There 
was an air of peace about her which was 
irresistible in reducing all with whom she 
conversed under her gentleinfluence. This 
was the effect upon strangers: and in no 
degree was it abated by the closest inti- 
macy... .. . No less remarkable were 
the powers of her mind. I have seldom 
known a person of such sterling ability, 
and it is impossible to mention those 
powers without adverting to that great, 
and, in my estimation, that astonishing 
display of them which was afforded by her 
ministry. I have listened to many emi- 
nent preachers, and many speakers also, 
but I deem her as perfect a speaker as I 
ever heard. The tone of her voice, her 
beauty, the singular clearness of her con- 
ception, and, above all, her own strong 
conviction that she was urging the truth, 
and truth of the most vital importance ; 
the whole constituted a species of minis- 
try which-no one could hear, and which I 
am persuaded no one ever did hear, with- 
out a deep impression.* : 

Rachel Gurney, too, a much-beloved 
sister, followed Priscilla in November 
1827; in 1835 he lost his sister Louisa, 
Mrs. Samuel Hoare; and ten years 
afterwards both: Sir Fowell Buxton 
and Mrs. Fry. 

Thus they who had been the ever- 
welcome guests and residents at Earl- 
ham dropped off around him; while 
the eldest of all, she who had presided 
over the house in his childhood, the 
first-born of this distinguished family, 
Catherine, still remained to survive 
him also, and only to be gathered in 
at last, a sheaf of ripened corn, in the 
year 1850. 

We find him (and confess we had 
rather have been excused finding him) 
entering the marriage state for the 
third time in 1841, when he had reached 
his fifty-fourth year. In these con- 
nections he seems to have shared the 
good fortune of Dr. Judson—having 
found companionship of a high and 
valuable kind with each of the excel- 
lent women united to him. Before 
this marriage he had visited America 
and the West Indies, and the record 
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of his travels occupies a considerable 
portion of the second volume. 

Here, again, we doubt. His children, 
his household, his various religious 
societies, greatly needed him, and he 
left all to drop words of spiritual coun- 
sel over a vast extent of surface, nei- 
ther understood nor appreciated, as we 
believe, by strangers as he was by 
friends. tt is not easy to ascertain, 
amid many very sincere expressions 
of humility and self-distrust, how far 
he really relied on any native gifts; 
but he probably was not wholly with- 
out self-deception in this matter. Yet 
he was surely not gifted in himself 
with anything which could be called 
genius. He had a kind of moderate 
poetic sensibility, a fluency and facility 
of speech; but, with no direspect to 
his admirable intentions, we never 
could find more than the most common- 
place ideas in his writings, and can 
scarcely conceive that his preaching 
would be much higher. A level, calm, 
orderly tone,—a habit of arrangement 
carried almost to excess—bringing up 
proofs and texts in a sort of strict 
regimental order, which seldom, we 
suspect, converts those irregular un- 
systematic spirits among whom most 
of our unbelievers are found, — this 
was his favourite form, and, in an evil 
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hour, thus did he persuade the good 
careless Amelia Opie, whose forcible 
words were almost —— chance 
words, to drill her later works into the 
proof and inference line. She found 
-— the mistake, and rued it when too 
ate. 

We return with a sense of relief 
to the home ministry. Here, indeed, 
Mr. Gurney was almost unrivalled. 
Beloved, revered, almost adored in 
Norwich and Norfolk, there was no 

ood work which did not go on the 
Petter for his presence; none which 
did not feel the benefit of his sagacity, 
his gentleness, his zeal, and his bounty. 

What a day was that when it was 
announced in the old city that its be- 
nefactor was dying—was dead. How 
did business stand still, and pleasure 
pause. How did tears gather in the 
eyes of men who had scarce ever been 
seen to shed them, and a sad and 
mournful silence pervade the most 
crowded places. ‘These are the testi- 
monies which never can be falsified— 
the dumb utterance of looks of con- 
sternation cast one at another, the 
feeling of a loss never to be repaired. 
The volumes that speak of Mr. Suomep 
may be little read; but the traditionary 
remembrance of what he was cannot 
pass away. 





‘*OUR LADIES OF ST. CYR,” 1686—1793. 


’ Histoire de la Maison Royale de St. Cyr. 


THE foundation of the “ Maison 
Royalede St. Cyr” is a pleasing chapter 
in the history of the reign of Louis 
the Fourteenth. The characters of the 
King and of Madame de Maintenon 
are here seen in graceful contrast. 
Royal munificence, good feeling, and 
a truly noble condescension combine 
with clear judgment, sincere piety, and 
a strict sense of duty, in a work of 
great social good. 

At the close of the civil war of the 
“ Fronde ” the influence of the feudal 
system as regarded the great vassals 
of the state ceased. The nobility might 
still command the services of their 
retainers, but they could no longer 
summon them in battle array against 
the crown. Loyalty was now the point 
of honour, as formerly disaffection the 
sign of patriotism. To the hatred of 
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Mazarin had succeeded the love of 
Louis, and with the latter was asso- 
ciated also that love of France, that 
earnest ambition for her glory, which 
is so honourable a characteristie of her 
citizens. 

The whole system of warfare was 
also changed. The land was no longer 
overrun or occupied by the titled 
chiefs of predatory bands, mustered 
under the banners of the Duke de 
Guise, the Prince de Condé, or of 
d’Espernon. A standing army, sub- 
ject to the strictest discipline, kept on 
active service, was now formed. This 
service was the sole profession, the 
sole ambition of the French nobility. 
The ceaseless waves of death have en- 
gulphed generation after generation of 
their race, but not one has witnessed 
the decline or the decay of their chival- 
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rous spirit. As it was in the days of 
Charlemagne so it was in the days of 
Napoleon. Averse as they were to all 
other professions, unequal to the culti- 
vation of their estates, war was also to 
them necessary as a means of support. 
To the higher classes the monarchy 
offered both wealth and honour; but 
the lower were seen either in daily 
attendance at Versailles, soliciting the 
aid of their superiors to obtain the 
gifts of the crown, or else passed their 
lives as the “hoberaux” of the pro- 
vinces, occupied in field sports, still 
nourishing their love of military ad- 
venture by the daily perusal of the 
romances of Scudery and of Calpré- 
nede, amid the wasted grandeur of their 
ancestral “ manoirs.” Louis respected 
their poverty; he recognised their 
claims alike from gratitude as from 
policy. He desired to attach all classes 
of the nobility to his service. Their 
devotion was the chief means towards 
the gain of what he deemed glory, their 
dependence the security of his despotic 
power. He attracted them therefore 
to court, sought to maintain them by 


pensions, assignments upon various 
revenues, and the increase of patent 
places, to an incredible extent. In ad- 
dition he founded the Hotel des In- 
valides, for old or wounded officers ; 
the Company of Cadets, wherein at least 
4,000 sons of the higher classes were 


educated ; and, finally, St. Cyr. The 
establishment of the latter is due ex- 
clusively to the generous charity of 
Madame de Maintenon. About 1674 
two ladies, Mesdames de Brinon and 
de St. Pierre, had endeavoured to 
establish a school for a few daughters 
of the nobility at Montmorency. They 
failed, and in their distress applied for 
aid to Madame de Maintenon; it was 
liberally given, and in 1680 she fur- 
nished a house for them at Ruel, de- 
fraying the cost of education also of 
sixty pensioners. The expenses, how- 
ever, soon exceeded her resources, and 
she applied to the king for aid, on 
the ground of the assistance Ruel 
would afford to the families of the 
nobility and poorer gentry. Louis 
willingly complied; he assigned the 
Chateau of Noisy, allotted a sum of 
30,000 livres for its adaptation to 
this purpose, and promised to supply 
the funds requisite for the support of 
one hundred inmates. The removal 
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from Ruel to Noisy took place Febru- 
ary 3, 1684. ‘The success of the at- 
tempt was soon rumoured at court, 
and the ladies besought Madame de 
Maintenon to be allowed to witness 
her triumph. She refused until, from 
their favourable report, she argued the 
means for future success upon a larger 
scale. They visited it therefore under 
her escort. Praise resounded on all 
sides. The dauphiness next went, and, 
finally, the king. He came suddenly, 
almost unattended, stopping only, with 
rare delicacy, and as he subsequently 
always did, to change his hunting 
dress for “un habit decent.” Louis 
entered fully into all the details of the 
establishment, and expressed himself 
so satisfied, that Madame de Maintenon 
was at once induced to urge him to 
erect a royal house for the maintenance 
and education of the daughters of those 
noble families who were the support 
of his throne, and with whose names 
the great events of his reign were 
associated. Pere la Chaise seconded 
the application, Louvois opposed it, 
Louis hesitated; ‘* Never, he said, had 
a Queen of France indulged a similar 
project.” 

Madame de Maintenon was firm; 
she recalled to Louis what he had done 
for the sons of these families, and 
shewed how much more their daughters 
needed his support. “Good example,” 
she said, “is the result of good educa- 
tion; those feelings of devotion to the 
crown, that identity of personal interest 
with the throne, that habit of de- 
penfence upon him so requisite to 
maintain his power, the piety he de- 
sired to establish, wouid,” she added, 
“be largely encouraged and deve- 
loped by these means.” Louis yielded 
royally ; St. Cyr never from that day 
was deprived of the protection of his 
race. Prodigality to St. Cyr was one 
of the crimes charged against Louis 
the Eighteenth. It was determined 
to support, until twenty years of age, 
250 young ladies, and for this end the 
house and the estate of the Marquis 
de Brisson were purchased at a cost of 
91,000 livres, and on the 9th April, 
1685, the new establishment was com- 
menced after the designs of Mansard, 
and the grounds were laid out by Le 
Notre. But Mansard’s selection of 
the site was ill-advised, and St. Cyr 
has always suffered from the results 
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of his oversight. The most difficult 
point to overcome were the constitu- 
tions. Louis disliked the conventual 
life, especially at the gates of Versailles. 
He despised its education, which con- 
sisted in the cultivated idleness of em- 
broidery, and the perusal of the lives 
of saints, leaving its disciples void of 
the most common knowledge. After 
much discussion, the rules and regula- 
tions of St. Cyr were drawn up by the 
King, Pere la Chaise, Racine, Boileau, 
Madame de Maintenon, and Madame 
de Biron. They provided the course 
of a sound and useful instruction ; and 
the ladies of the council appear to have 
been equally urgent for rules to secure 
a becoming toilet to develope the 
charms of graceful manners and of an 
attractive figure, as the others were to 
extend education to the cultivation of 
the mind and the imagination, whilst all 
aimed at the inculcation of the highest 
moral purity. Madame de Maintenon’s 
letters, in this respect, reflect the highest 
honour on her memory. She had 


sounded the ground upon which the 
throne of France rested; she saw it was 
built upon that which would become 


the crater for the outburst of the lava 
of human passions, and she sought to 
provide a channel for its conduct from 
the land. She failed: it is not less her 
honour to have attempted. 

Upon Aug. 2, 1686, St. Cyr was defini- 
tively opened. Soon after the court 
visits commenced. The first that came 
was Madame de Montespan, accom- 
panied by Mademoiselle de Blois and 
the Duke de Maine, her children by 
the King. They were followed by 
Louis, who minutely surveyed the 
house and grounds. As he passed 
through the latter he was greeted with 
the following hymn, sung by three 
hundred of the “ Demoiselles de St. 
Cyr,” of which the words are by Ma- 
dame de Brinon, and the music com- 
posed by Lulli,—a composition exhibit- 
ing a curious similarity with our God 
save the King :— 

Grand Dieu, sauvez le Roi ! 
Grand Dieu, vengez Je Roi! 
Vive le Roi! 
Qu’ a jamais glorieux 
Louis victorieux 
Voye ses ennemis 
Toujours soumis ! 
Grand Dieu, sauvez le Roi, &c. 


The hymn sung, every young lady 
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was presented to the King. Louis 
shewed the interest he felt by the 
kindest inquiries in all matters relating 
to their education, their health, the 
means for their social pleasures, and 
material comforts; ‘and this man,” 
says St. Simon, “the exhausted roué 
of pleasure, whose heart was so rarely 
sensible of a pure feeling, thanked 
Madame de wintonam, with much 
emotion, for the good she had secured 
to France, and the pleasure she had 
ensured to him.” During the next 
six years the education of St. Cyr was 
gradually developed ; but the produc- 
tion of “ Esther” is so interesting a point 
in the social history of the court of 
France, and is so associated with the 
literary fame of Racine, that we propose 
to trace its history. 

It has been shewn that Louis dis- 
liked the conventual institutions of 
his day. Madame de Maintenon, still 
under the iniluence of the polished 
society she had known at the Hotels 
Richelieu and D’Albret, shared this 
feeling. Her clear judgment was mis- 
led; she strove to combine the sup- 
posed purity derived from conven- 
tual discipline with those somewhat 
mundaneaccomplishments she so highly 
prized. Her fault was that of self- 
reliance ; conscious of her own powers, 
she argued too favourably of those of 
others—it is the weakness of strong 
and liberal minds. “To induce our 
pensioners to love virtue,” she wrote, 
“‘we should impress their minds with 
elevated feelings; they should be edu- 
cated Christianly, reasonably, nobly ; 
taught to be unselfish, generous, and 
compassionate towards the poor and 
the afflicted, affable and courteous to 
all, observant of the strictest probity 
of thought.” With this she enjoined 
also the charms of a refined imagina- 
tion, grace in manner, appropriate- 
ness of costume, and a pure style of 
easy conversation and writing. In fact, 
her demoiselles de St. Cyr were to 
combine the innocence of sisters Agnes 
or Theresa of the Ursulines of the Rue 
St. Thomas, with the manners and ac- 
complishments of the ladies of the court 
of Versailles. Such a system has its 
difficulties; it had, as we shall see, its 
dangers, which entirely changed the 
original intention of the institution of 
St. Cyr. 

In order to cultivate a taste for pure 
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composition, and to impress her pupils 
with the resources of their own lan- 
guage, declamations from the works of 
the best writers were encouraged. 
Portions of Corneille and of Racine 
were performed; and, pleased with the 
talent displayed, but fearful of the 
results of the eloquence of amatory 
poetry, Madame de Maintenon solicited 
from Racine a play upon some purely 
moral theme, in which both song and 
recital should be united. Esther was 
the result,—a play remarkable for the 
beauty of its language, but devoid of 
sufficient individual interest to excite 
the feelings of the reader. Madame 
de Maintenon resolved upon its repre- 
sentation ; Boileau and Racine selected 
the ladies for the parts, and rarely has 
a poet’s genius been rendered more 
impressive, by the union of beauty, 
fine voices, and the most careful elocu- 
tion. Louis honoured the first public 
representation with his presence, Jan. 
26, 1689, accompanied only by a few 
of the royal family. His approbation 


became of course the conversation of 
the court. Asecond representation was 
now earnestly solicited. He consented, 


but limited the auditory solely to some 
of the highest dignitaries of the Church, 
and to Madame de Miramion. To 
withstand further solicitations after 
this was impossible. Esther and the 
dramatis persone were the themes 
of all the saloons of Paris; to have 
witnessed a representation was distinc- 
tion, to obtain an invitation the ambi- 
tion of many months. The strictest 
etiquette was observed; the King acted 
often as door-keeper, stood there with 
his cane uplifted, and permitted none 
to enter without the card of invitation. 
Upon his taking his seat, the doors 
were closed. Boileau and Racine were 
alone allowed behind the scenes. The 
most brilliant of these representations 
was that of Feb. 5, 1689. James the 
Second had just arrived, and to this 
Louis invited him, showed him over 
the establishment, explained its pur- 
pose, and received him amid the circle 
with the most attentive consideration. 
Here also was present Madame de 
Sévigné, as we learn from her Letters. 


We went on Saturday to St. Cyr, Ma- 
dame de Coulanges, Madame de Bagnols, 
and Madame de Testu with me. Madame 
de Coulanges was seated by Madame de 
Maintenon; “for you,” she said, addressing 
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me, “select the seat you prefer.” So I 
placed myself with Madame de Bagnols 
in the second row behind the duchesses; 
the Maréchal de Bellefonds was on my 
right, and before me Mesdames d’Auvergne, 
de Coislin, et de Sully. I cannot describe 
the pleasurable emotions excited by this 
play. It is a combination of poetry, 
music, of situation and dramatic imper- 
sonation so complete, that both the mind 
and the heart are gratified, and the imagi- 
nation feels no lingering desire. I was 
charmed, the Marshal also, who left his 
seat to express to the King how much we 
had enjoyed the favour he had extended. 
The King, with that “V’air chez lui qui 
lui donnoit une douceur trop aimable,’’ 
came immediately towards me,, intimated 
most gracefully his satisfaction at my pre- 
sence, and warmly applauded Racine and 
the performers. 


St. Cyr was now the fashion, the 
theme of the courtiers’ adulation, and 
its inmates the objects of that excited 
and oft undignified interest we asso- 
ciate with those who promote our 
public pleasures. Esther, Racine, and 
the demoiselles of St. Cyr became the 
opera of Paris to the Parisian of that 
day. The bad influence of this was 
soon apparent. The “ demoiselles,” in- 
stead of practising the virtues of hu- 
mility, of self-denial, of contempt of 
personal charms, and of worldly plea- 
sures, instead of devoting their minds 
to the perusal of the saintly works their 
confessors recommended, instead of 
employing themselves in works of in- 
dustry to ameliorate the sufferings of 
the poor—virtues at which Madame 
de Maintenon aimed, the practice of 
which she daily enjoined—lost at once 
all desire for such spiritual perfection. 
Pride, vanity, and love of the good 
repute of the world made their appear- 
ance. They became solicitous about 
dress, imagined they formed a part of 
the court, and affected in conversation 
the tone of the saloons. The comedies 
of Moliére and the romances of Made- 
moiselle de Scudery were clandestinely 
read, and preferred to the “ Bible Ex- 
tract” or the “ Spiritual Exercises of 
St. Francis.” They avoided the study 
of the usual class-books, lest they 
should incur the danger of an impure 
style, and ceased to join in the hymns 
of the Church for fear that choral sing- 
ing should injure their voices. Nor 
was thisall. Love, if not really an in- 
mate within the walls, fluttered around, 
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and powerfully influenced their young 
imaginations. Dreams of conquest, of 
great matrimonial alliances, disturbed 
the even tenor of theirway. Many of 
the actresses in Esther had been se- 
lected for their beauty; and this, com- 
bined with the charms of a fine voice 
and grace of manner, soon led captive 
some of the leading nobles. A few 
fortunate marriages, the realisation of 
their dreams, excited the minds of all 
the rest. Could Madame de Main- 
tenon be surprised? “Car de songer,” 
says Mademoiselle de la Fayette, “de 
songer que trois cents jeunes filles, qui 
y demeurent jusqu’a vingt ans, et qui 
ont a leur porte une cour remplie de 
gens eveillés,—de croire que de jeunes 
filles, et de jeunes hommes, soient si 
pres les uns des autres sans sauter les 
murailles—cela n’est pas raisonnable!” 
She was right; but the demoiselles de 
St. Cyr must not be judged nevertheless 
as pictured by Alexander Dumas. 

The necessity of an immediate re- 
form was evident. The representations 
of Esther were stopped, the visits of 
the court made more infrequent. The 


occupations of the inmates were next 


defined by strict rules. Instruction 
was limited to the perusal of religious 
booksor mere technical manuals. Sing- 
ing was confined to the choral service 
of the Church, or an occasional ode in 
honour of Louis. The Abbé Gobelin 
was directed to preach to the sister- 
hood upon the dangers and sinfulness 
of vanity, love of dress, and worldly 
pride, which he did with such success 
as to endear the past by contrast more 
effectually to their imaginations. In 
the meantime Racine produced his 
“ Athalie.” The hope of court homage, 
of the King’s approval, and of the 
honours of the dramatic representation 
revived; but, alas! Athalie was acted 
once only before the court, Racine 
withdrew from St. Cyr, and his muse 
was succeeded by a few wretched pieces, 
such as the Jonathan of Duché and 
the Judith of Boyer. A change so 
great could not be effected without 
murmurs, and a somewhat femininely- 
expressed resistance. The persuasive 
reason, the winning kindness of Ma- 
dame de Maintenon, easily overcame 
the discontent of the demoiselles; but 
Madame de Brinon, their superior, a 
woman naturally fond of the elegances 
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of life, and whose vanity was excited 
to a ridiculous excess by the conde- 
scending notice of the King and the 
imprudent favours of her benefactress, 
openly refused obedience to the rules, 
declined to listen to the advice of the 
Bishop of Chartres, and endeavoured 
to form a party among the inmates of 
St. Cyr. As the peccant part could 
not be cured, it was sharply excised. 
On the 10th Dec. 1688, a lettre de cachet 
arrived, commanding her instant re- 
moval into a convent. She retired to 
the abbey of Maubuisson, where her 
great intellectual powers were engaged 
as the means of communication between 
Leibnitz and Bossuet for that fabulous 
project, the reunion of the Roman Ca- 
tholicand Reformed Churches. Hence- 
forth opposition was silenced, and every 
measure was adopted to conduce to 
the settlement of St. Cyr as a religious 
institution. The process was so strin- 
gent that the minds of the inmates 
were nearly reduced to a state of stu- 
pidity. They became so innocent, and 
so simple withal, that Mademoiselle de 
St. Etienne said with truth, “ Nos 
filles n’ont plus le sens commun.” 
Madame de Maintenon now enjoined 
a relaxation of the rules. A more 
liberal course of instruction was per- 
mitted; but, to guard against the pos- 
sible influence of any future mundane 
temptations, the establishment was 
placed under the religious guardian- 
ship of the priests of St. Lazare, who 
undertook it with great reluctance, 
as men fearful of its temptations and 
its troubles. 

For a time matters progressed 
smoothly, but an influence was now 
exerted which entirely changed the 
constitutions of St. Coe. Notwith- 
standing her firm judgment and unim- 
passioned sensibility, Madame de Main- 
tenon wassingularly under the influence 
of her own vivid imagination. She - 
desired earnestly—she executed tho- 
roughly what she willed; but she ex- 
aggerated both good andevil, andadvo- 
cated opinions ofttimes not so much 
from her own conviction of their im- 
port, but because they were those of 
others whom she too much idolised, 
or to whom she too much submitted 
her judgment. It happened that at 
this time the Abbé Desmarets had by 
his rigid piety obtained a great as- 
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cendancy over her mind. Louis, never 
ceasing to further the permanent pros- 
perity of St. Cyr, had recently endowed 
it with the abbatial revenues of St. 
Denis. Innocent the XI. refused his 
consent to this donation of church 
property for secular purposes ; but his 
successor, Alexander VIII. conceded 
the point. But Desmarets, the Bishop 
of Chartres, could not see with satis- 
faction the funds of the church so ap- 
plied. He resolved to make St. Cyr a 
conventual institution, and, notwith- 
standing the reluctance of Louis, he 
finally succeeded, and the Maison de 
St. Cyr became a monastery of the 
order of St. Augustine, Dec. 1, 1692. 

For many years St. Cyr knew peace ; 
but it was destined to be disturbed by 
a cause which, trifling in its origin, be- 
came important in its effects, by the 
mg of the champions it enlisted. 

Zadame Guyon, a young widow, a 
woman of some considerable talent, of 
irreproachable morals, but influenced by 
an exalted imagination which amounted 
almost to lunacy, had spread among 
a circle of her admirers the opinions 
now known as “ Quietism.” ‘This con- 
sisted, so far as its airy nothings could 
be collected and defined, in mental 
abstraction, the absolute repose, the 
ideal perfection of a soul absorbed in 
the love of God,—indifferent to the 
world, abnegating all volition, neither 
abaseil by the fear of punishment nor 
animated by the hope of reward, and 
which has no necessity to be sustained 
by good works, active only in contem- 
plation. Her real piety, the winning in- 
fluence of her manners and of her con- 
versation, obtained for her the protec- 
tion of Madame de Maintenon, who 
released her from the cloistered im- 

risonment of a convent to which she 

ad been confined for her opinions 
by the Archbishop of Paris. Through 
the influence of her celebrated cousin, 
Madame de Maisonfort, she was intro- 
duced at St. Cyr. 

Here her imposing form, the mingled 
nobility and kindness of her man- 
ners, the influence of a flowing culti- 
vated eloquence, expressive of the 
mystic fancies she indulged, soon won 
all hearts—all minds. Her doctrines 
rapidly spread, her mystic poetry be- 
came the language for their utterance. 
Nothing was now heard but dreamy 


descriptions of the unutterable plea- 
sures of pure love, of the bliss of spiri- 
tual abandonment, of holy indifference 
to the earthly occupations of life, and 
the duty of resigning the faculties to 
seraphic contemplations of the unreal. 
In fact, religion became the indulgence 
of a sensuous spiritualism ; its symbols 
mystic poetry, its obligations idle me- 
ditations. ‘True, acts of piety were 
enjoined; but all spiritual excellence 
was taught as inspired, and perfected, 
not so much by faith, devout reason, 
or the sense of moral obedience, as by 
the mystical exaltation of the ima- 
gination. These doctrines, perhaps, 
would have passed away as the de- 
cline of a transitory enthusiasm, had 
they not had the support of Fenelon. 
Madame Guyon had been encouraged 
by his approbation. His manners “du 
grand seigneur,” his eloquent talents, 
the tendencies of his imagination and 
of his feelings, his acknowledged purity, 
all led him early to appreciate her 
ualities, and to associate himself with 
er ideas. But it was otherwise with 
Bossuct and Desmarets the Bishop of 
Chartres. They warned Madame de 
Maintenon of the heresy of these doc- 
trines. Amazed, she found that all St. 
Cyr was Quietist! Once to be alarmed 
was once to be resolved. Madame 
Guyon was forbidden to visit St. Cyr. 
Madame de Maisonfort was induced 
to retire. But their influence was not 
immediately overcome; the writings 
of Madame Guyon, her letters, and 
those of Fenelon, were copied and 
surreptitiously read. At length the 
“ Maximes des Saintes” of Fenelon 
challenged public attention. They were 
denounced by Bossuet to the King. 
Louis, who hated mysticism, banished 
Fenelon to his diocese, and deprived 
him of the place of tutor to the Duc de 
Bourgogne. The writings of Madame 
Guyon, and their authoress, were un- 
relentingly pursued by Bossuet. After 
imprisonment in the Bastille, Madame 
Guyon retired to Blois, where she died 
June 9, 1717, after many years spent 
in the practice of the sincerest piety. 
The troubles connected with Quietism 
nearly lost Madame de Maintenon the 
affections of the King: his anger tlirew 
her upon a sick bed. 
Finally St. Cyr became to both a 
source of happiness and of consolation. 
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It was here that Louis delighted to nar- 
rate the victories of hisarmies. It was 
before the altar of St. Cyr, that, when 
stricken with severe domestic calamity, 
broken by the adverse results of his 
state policy, his armies defeated, his 
kingdom wasted by famine, Louis 
obtained the inward strength which 
enabled him to endure reverses. In 
August, 1715, he died. Henceforth 
St. Cyr was the asylum of Madame de 
Maintenon: there she found repose, 
August 15, 1719, aged 84. Her body 
was buried with great religious so- 
lemnity in the choir. In 1794 the 
workmen occupied after the suppres- 
sion of St. Cyr as a monastery, upon 
its alteration to an hospital, discovered 
the tomb: it was violated, and the 
body, still perfect as embalmed, was 
ordered by a wretch of the name of 
Delaunay to be disinterred. A rope 
was put round the neck, and, amid 
savage cries, it was drawn through the 
streets to a public grave in the neigh- 
bouring cemetery. In 1802 the body 
was again exhumed, and laid beneath 
a becoming monument before the 
rooms she had occupied. In 1805, by 
orders of General Dutueil, the body 
was again taken up, and the remains 
thrown into a broken chest in an ad- 
jacent outhouse. In 1836 Colonel 
Baraguay d’Hilliers erected a monu- 
ment in the chapel to her memory: 
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the remains were collected, and thus 
inscribed :— 


Ci git Madame de Maintenon, 1635—1719. 


Such were the indignities, such the 
late respect, paid to the foundress of the 
Maison Royale de St. Cyr, the bene- 
factress of the daughters of the no- 
bility of France. In those words are 
all that now recalls the munificence of 
Louis, and the affectionate goodness of 
heart of Madame de Maintenon. Not 
one memorial remains to remind the 
youth which occupies the rooms, once 
tenanted by so much beauty and by 
so much virtue, of the other grateful 
associations of the past. The spot 
honoured by the genius of Racine, 
the church endeared by the preach- 
ing of Bossuet and of Fenelon, the in- 
struction which has had so important 
an influence upon French society and 
the French language, all have been 
allowed to fade from the sweet me- 
mories of life by the ingratitude of 
modern institutions. 

We owe to Monsieur Lavallée a 
work of great interest on this subject, 
and recommend its perusal; and are 
glad to be able to strengthen our com- 
mendations by the valuable authority 
of Monsieur de St. Beuve,* to whose 
agreeable paper upon this subject we 
now make our acknowledgments. 


MANUSCRIPTS OF THE LATE SIR WILLIAM BETHAM, ULSTER. 


In the memoir of Sir William Betham, 
in our Magazine for December last, we 
gave some particulars of his large Manu- 
script Collections, a portion of which he 
transferred by sale to the Royal Irish 
Academy. The greater part of those which 
were in his possession at the time of his 
death were dispersed by auction by Messrs. 
Sotheby and Wilkinson on the Ist of 
June. Of these we proceed to give some 
account, with their prices and purchasers’ 
names ; attempting some degree of classi- 
fication, instead of proceeding directly in 
the order of the Catalogue. 


Ancient Manuscripts. 


Opuscula S. Fulberti Episcopi Carno- 
lensis, on vellum, 14th cent. 5/. British 
Museum. 

Hore B. Marie Virginis: with illumi- 


nations, 15th cent., on vellum. 257. 10s. 
Bohn. 

Liber Pronosticorum de Futuro Seculo, 
Juliani Episcopi Toletani, on vellum, 
15th cent. 37, 10s. W. 

Officium S. Trinitatis, an English ser- 
vice-book of the 15th cent., on vellum. 
107. Upham. 

Orosii Interrogantis et Augustini Re- 
spondentis Dialogus, on vellum, 15th 
cent. 10/. 10s. Upham. 

Patrum Sanctorum Tractatus varii, on 
vellum, 13th cent. 112. 1ls. Upham. 

Rogeri de Waltham, Canonici Londi- 
nensis, Compendium Morale de quibus- 
dam Dictis et Factis exemplaribus anti- 
quorum Regum, Principum, et Philoso- 
phorum, on vellum, of 14th or 15th cent. 
271. Upham. 

Concilium Generale, containing the 4th 
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Lateran Council, in which the Albigenses 
were condemned, on vellum, 14th cent. 
107, Upham. 

Original Records. 

Minute Book of the borough of Ba- 
nagher, from 1693 to1749. 3/. British 
Museum. 

Boyle Papers, chiefly relating to the 
Irish Conspiracy in 1598. 6/.6s. Boone. 

Book of Letters to the Duke of Ormond 
at Dublin Castle, 1712. 5¢. 15s. 

Accounts kept by the Trustees ap- 

ointed by act of parliament for sale of 
Bir Thomas Hackett’s estate in 1708. 
1/. 10s. Boone. 

Liber Regalis Visitationis in tribus Pro- 
vinciis Hibernize, virtute Commissionis 
Regis Jacobi, 1615, apparently the fair 
copy of the Commissioners’ Report, of 
which the original draft, in a mutilated 
condition, is in the Prerogative Office, 
Dublin. 317. British Museum. 

Entries of Recognizances in the Chancery 
of Ireland, from Eliz. to Charles I. These 
(being lots 80 to 85 inclusive) were all 
purchased by Mr. Boone, for sums 
amounting in all to 207. 15s. ; 

Irish Statutes Staple from 1639 to 
1663. 67. 15s. Boone. 

The like from 1673 to 1678. 
Boone. 

Orders in Council for the Affaires of 
Ireland. 67. 6s. British Museum. 


Copies of Records, &c. 


The Domesday Boke of Dyvelyn Citie, 
transcribed from the original in the pos- 
session of the Corporation of Dyblin by 
Sir W. Betham, and illustrated by several 
maps and plans, including one on vellum 
dated 1610, and Brooking’s rare Map 
1728, which has been sold by auction for 
51. 158.62. 192. Halliday. 

Collectanea de Rebus Hibernicis 1173 
— 1600, a thick folio volume, supposed to 
be copied from the Lodge collection. 
167. 16s. Boone. 

Annals of Ireland, from 1559 to 1686, 
a MS. of the latter date. 8/. 8s. Boone. 


Rev. Mervyn Archdall’s Collections. 


Monasticon Hibernicum 1786, 4to. in- 
terleaved with additions for a new edi- 
tion. 42. 

Collections for the History of Irish Cas- 
tles, Abbies, &c. 2/. 10s. 

Collectanea Monastica Hibernie. 2/. 15s. 

Collections relative to Irish Topogra- 
phy. 72. 15s. 

These were all purchased by Mr. Boone. 


Mr. John Lodge’s Collections. 


Transcript, in sixteen folio volumes, of 
the Historical Collections of John Lodge, 
relative to Ireland. 1557, Boone. (For 


102. 10s. 


Manuscripts of the late Sir William Betham. 


[ Aug. 


the originals of this series an annuity of 
5002. was granted by government to the 
widow of Mr. Lodge.) 

Parochiale Hibernicum, being an ac- 
count of the Churches in the different 
Dioceses of Ireland : with a corrected copy 
of the Valor Beneficiorum Eccles. in 
Hibernia, printed in 1741. 7/. 7s. Boone. 


Sir James Ware’s Collections. 


The original MS. of his Antiquities of 
Ireland. 6/. W. 

Writers of Ireland, original MS. 3/. 
10s. W. 

Annals of Ireland from 1168 to 1219. 
5s.—The like, from 1485 to 1558. 7s.— 
The like, from 1558 to 1586. 5s. In the 
handwriting of Robert Ware. Neligan. 

Sir William Betham’s own MSS. 

Abstract of the Irish entries on the Rolls 
in the Tower of London: and the Chartu- 
lary of the abbey of St. Thomas the Mar- 
tyrin Dublin. 6/.15s. Boone. [There is 
a copy of this chartulary in the possession 
of Charles Haliday, esq. of Monkstown 
Park, near Dublin. ] 

Abstract of the Statutes of Ireland, from 
Hen. VI. to Rich. III. and of the Pro- 
ceedings in Parliament. 107. 10s. Boone. 
[Probably taken from Harris’s Abstract 
of the Statutes in the Library of the Dublin 
Society. ] 

Extracts from the Chancery Recogni- 
zances of Ireland; and Statutes Staple. 
27. 5s. Boone. [The originals were also 
sold in this sale: see under Records. ] 

Historical Notices of the county of 
Dublin. 1/. 4s. Hamilton. 

Historical Account of the Royal Regi- 
ment of Foot of Ireland, now the 18th 
Foot. 27. 6s. Boone. [See Brigadier 
Stearne’s MS. mentioned hereafter. ] 

Historical Memoirs of the Geraldine 
Earls of Desmond. 3/. 5s. Boone. 

List of all the Knights made in Ireland 
from 1565 to 1839: with their arms 
painted. 87. l5s. 

Inrollments relative to Counties Pala- 
tine or District Liberties in Ireland. 8. 
Boone. 

Syllabus Chartarum et Literarum Pa- 
tentium de Rebus Hibernicis. 13/. 13s. W. 

Translations of Irish Poems. 2/. 2s. 
Boone. 

The Death of Conlach son of Cucullen, 
and other Poems, translated from the 
Irish. 18s. Boone. 

Remarks on the Sovereign Roman Pon- 
tiffs from 1148 to 1659, with reference to 
the prophecy of St. Malachy archbishop 
of Armagh, translated from the French of 
Michael Gorgeu, and continued by Sir 
William Betham to 1847, under the as- 
sumed name of Walter Butler. 4/. W. 

Drawings of Irish Antiquities, with 
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autograph descriptions by various anti- 
quaries. 82. 8s. W. 

Trish Glossaries. 107. Boone. 

A translation of Giuseppe Micali on 
the Ancient People of Italy, that is, the 
Etruscans. Two vols. folio. 14.10. Ha- 
milton. 

A translation of the Poems ascribed to 
Oisin, or Ossian, with notes. 2/. 18s. 
Boone. 

The Works attributed to Saint Patrick 
translated. 47. Boone. 

Sanasan Chormaic. Cormac’s Glossary 
of the Irish language, with an English 
translation. 67. 6s. Boone. 

Woman’s Parliament, and other Pieces, 
translated from the Irish. 47. 15s, Tasker. 


Autograph Manuscripls. 


Several thousand autograph letters ad- 
dressed to Sir W. Betham, bound in 35 
quarto volumes. 35/. 

Lives of the Reformers, Genealogies of 
Dillon and Bath, and Notes on Irish His- 
tory, by Andrew Bath of Colpe, co. Meath, 
21. 10s. Boone. 

The Common Place Book of Ralph 
Brook, York Herald. 177. 

Regnum Corcagiense, a description of 
the kingdom of Corke, by Sir Richard 
Cox, 1687. 114. bls. 

Dinn-Seanchus-Erenn, a history of the 
names of the most remarkable Doons, 
Raths, Palaces, Mountains, Hills, Lakes, 
Rivers, Wells, &c. in Ireland, transcribed 
by Owen Connellan, esq. Professor of 
lrish at Queen’s college, Cork. 177. 

O’Reilly’s Irish-English Dictionary and 
Grammar, interleaved, and filled with 
numerous additions in the handwriting of 
Professor Connellan. 29/. British Museum. 

Certaine Chroniculary Discourses for 
the yeares of our Lord God 1612, 1613, 
1614, 1615, by William Farmer, Chirur- 
gion. 3/. 5s. Boone. 

Historical Treatises collected by Richard 
Grosvenor, son and heir of Sir Richard 
Grosvenor, Bart. 1637. 3/7. 10s. 

Autobiography of General Joseph Holt, 
Commander-in-Chief of the Irish rebels 
in 1798. 42. 10s. 

Translation of the Innisfallen Annals, 
by Edward O’Reilly. 12. 18s. Boone. 

Keatinge’s History of Ireland, trans- 
lated by Walter Harte. 5/. 5s. W. 


Manuscripts of the late Sir William Betham. 
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The same transcribed by Sir W. Betham, 
and prepared for publication. 5/. 5s. W. 

Ninety-five original letters of the Abate 
Luigi Lanzi, author of the History of 
Painting. 3/. W. 

A letter of Oliver Cromwell to his son 
Henry, April 21, 1656, signed “ Y¥* lovinge 
Father Oxiver P.’’ 17/. Mr. Monckton 
Milnes. 

Fancies occasionly written on severall 
occurrences, a volume of the poems of 
Payne Fisher, Poet Laureate to Oliver 
Cromwell. Small quarto. 3/. W. 

Divine Fancies, digested into Epi- 
grammes, Meditations, and Observations, 
by Francis Quarles. 5/. 10s. W. 

History of the House of Ormond, by 
William Roberts, Ulster King of Arms. 
172. 17s. Butler. 

Collections, Sacred, Newe, and Won- 
derfull of the Catholiquzs’ Sufferings in 
Ireland; by David Rooth, R.C. Bishop of 
Ossory, 1615. 71. 15s. Boone. 

[This is the original of the rare book 
printed under the title of Analecta Sacra 
Nova et Mira de Rebus Catholicorum in 
Hibernia per Fide et Religione gestis, &c. 
1617, 19. 2 vols. 8vo. The original Eng- 
lish has not been printed.] 

Account of the most remarkable trans- 
actions which Brigadier Stearne has been 
engaged in with the Royal Regiment of Foot 
of Ireland, from 1678 to 1712, 4. 178. 6d. 
Boone. 

Humourous poems (unpublished), in 
the handwriting of Dr. Jonathan Swift. 
102. 10s. Bohn. 

Personal Narrative of an Irish officer 
named Thompson who served from the 
year 1761 in the wars of Germany, with 
Diary to 1798. 51. 15s. Tasker. 

Notes on the Holy Scriptures, &c. by 
Ebenezer Warren, Dean of Ossory. 58. 
Neligan. 

Religious Treatises, by Bishop Thomas 
Wilson. 47. Neligan. P 
The whole day’s sale produced the sum 
of 8527. 16s. It did not include Sir Wil- 
liam Betham’s Extracts from the Wills in 
the Prerogative Office at Dublin, nor those 
which were made by Mr. William Lynch 
from the Exchequer Records, and which 
he purchased for 200/, These, we pre- 
sume, have been sold by his family to the 

Lords of the Treasury for public use. 
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CORRESPONDENCE OF SYLVANUS URBAN. 


Old Public Libraries—Portraits of Sir P. Sidney—Harrow Church : Dr. Butler’s Monument—Portrait 
of John Hales, the Founder of Coventry School. 


Our OLp Pustic Lisrarins; Book CATALOGUES ; AND SPECIAL LIBRARIES. 


Mr. Ursan,—The working out of the 
recent Acts of Parliament for the establish- 
ment of new Public Libraries has drawn 
attention to our old ones, the ruins of 
which are scattered over the whole country. 
These striking proofs of the intelligence of 
our forefathers are intrinsically valuable ; 
often containing, as they do, early editions 
of rare books. But they are invaluable as 
the nuclei of improved institutions adapted 
to the wants and taste of modern times. 
Scarcely a year has passed since the 
Gentleman’s Magazine first appeared, 
without its pages presenting some notices, 
more or less in detail, upon these libraries, 
and John Bagford’s report of those of 
London has been twice published by Mr. 
Urban. But the subject deserves a more 
elaborate discussion, with the express 
object of directing the Charity Trust Com- 
missioners to abuses which seem to set 
common exposure at defiance. It is in 
these stores that the retrospective learning 
is accumulated, lately shown by Admiral 
Smyth, inhis History ofthe Mediterranean, 
to be of great nautical importance. Old 
charts are to be found there which ex- 
hibit rocks and shoals correctly marked by 
navigators in the middle ages, but which 
the modern Admiralty draftsmen carefully 
remove from the face of their official 
charts. This is proved from a detail of 
authentic facts recorded by Admiral 
Smyth to have occurred, at the cost of 
millions of money, and hundreds of lives, 
in the last 30 years in the Mediterranean 
alone. The modern charts of the Black 
Sea, now so interesting to us, are remark- 
ably incorrect in this respect. 

Mr. Leicester Buckingham* has done 
ample justice to the more ancient col- 
lections throughout Europe; and he has 
shown by a profusion of details, that to the 
Church in the middle ages Europe was 
largely indebted for preserving books of 
which the mere ruins are the pride and grief 
of collectors of all opinions. But Mr. 
Leicester Buckingham has_ established 
what seems to be a new point as to the 
monastic libraries of the middleages. He 
shews that they were lending libraries, 
They belonged he says “not to the monks 
alone, but to the people; ’’ in support of 





which view of the case he adduces curious 
proof in the solemn rebuke issued by the 
Council of Paris in 1212 against certain 
abbots who had discontinued loans from 
their libraries on pretence of injuries done 
to the books. “The lending of books,” 
said the Council, ‘‘ may justly be reckoned 
among the most eminent of the works of 
mercy.’” 

This important fact of the share enjoyed 
by the people in the educational instita- 
tions of Roman Catholic times is illustrated 
by another to which Mr. Buckingham, 
in his wish to do honour to the ecclesiastics, 
has not paid sufficient attention. The 
laity, as well as the churchmen, con- 
tributed largely to the public libraries then 
as since. The will of the Lord Mayor 
William of Walworth shews he possessed 
books. Richard Whittington, the other 
famous Lord Mayor, left his library to 
the Grey Friars, now the Blue Coat 
School. Part of the building remained 
till lately, and even his books might be 
traced. So Good Duke Humfrey had a 
noble collection at Greenwich ; and sent 
some of it to Oxford, where it is not lost 
sight of. So Judge Littleton in the 15th 
century gave a fine MS. to a village in 
Worcestershire, to be read by all in the 
open church at their pleasure: and the 
examples might be much extended. The 
British have never been a people of castes 
and classes. All of us have a common 
interest in the common weal; and the only 
thing now needed is to make all capable by 
fitting intelligence to share it. 

The reformers committed a sad error in 
destroying enormous collections of books 
in the monasteries, so justly eulogised by 
Mr. Buckingham. But Protestants since 
the 16th century have done much to repair 
the damage by founding newer public 
libraries. As if however it were the 
destiny of all human institutions to be 
sapped by the under-current of selfishness, 
these have again been exposed to enormous 
dilapidations. 

A sketch of the ruined condition of a 
few of them will suffice to shew what the 
Charity Trust Commissioners have upon 
their hands in this department of their 
work, 





* “The Bible in the Middle Ages, with remarks on the Libraries, Schools, and 
Social and Religious Aspects of Medieval Europe,’’ by Leicester Ambrose Buckingham. 
London, 1853, p. 136. 
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Close to London, at Lewisham in Kent, 
is a public library attached to the Gram- 
mar School. The founder’s will, 1657, is 
express as to his intentions to appropriate 
“all the upper rooms over the Grammar 
School for a public library,’’ to which he 
gave his own books, and for its increase 
in “ divinity, history, and other matters,” 
he appropriated 20s. a-year out of his 
estate, with 5s. per quarter for its 
‘keeper.’? The schoolmaster and the 
incumbent of Lewisham were to appoint the 
keeper of the library, to which free 
admission was to be allowed for ** all well- 
known ministers, for the gentlemen of the 
Hundred of Lewisham, and for all other 
godly students that would frequent it.’’ 

The will of the founder contains other 
provisions for the increase of the books, 
and the perpetuity of the benefaction as a 
public library. 

The governors of the charity are a 
powerful London Company, the Leather- 
sellers, who twenty years ago caused a 
very clever catalogue of the books to be 
compiled by an able antiquary, Mr. Black ; 
and among them are many valuable 
volumes. 

Here seem to be all the conditions of 
success to an important institution—a 
prudent foundation; a populous neigh- 
bourhood ; and independent supervisors. 
Nevertheless the public character of the 
library is utterly gone. There is no 
keeper of it, as carefully arranged by 
the founder; and the most intelligent 
inhabitants of Lewisham do not even 
know of its existence. The schoolmaster 
has got it into his own hands, and refuses 
the best qualified student admission to its 
stores. It is his private property a 
master ! 

In Shoreditch, according to Sir H. Ellis 
in his History of that place, one Dawson 
gave 800 or 900 volumes in 1763 to the 
church ; and the will exists. Mr. Ware, 
in his account of Shoreditch Charities, 
gives the catalogue of this library. But 
after being carried from pillar to post in 
the last sixty years, it has at last got back 
into the church, verifying, as is believed, 
the proverb, that ¢wo removes are worse 
than a fire. The catalogue has entries of 
valuable works not, it may be hoped, lost. 

At Guildford in Surrey things are in a 
worse condition. A library attached to 
the Grammar School for more than two 
centuries has been liberally increased by 
the most distinguished men of the day. 
Hales of Eton is among the benefactors ; 
and the Onslows of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries contributed to it. 
Tradition says, like the Lewisham library, 
it is by right public. Buta former master 
turned the room, fitted up originally from 
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the oaks of a neighbouring park, into a 
dormitory for his boarders, and piled the 
books up in bales out of the way. Here 
once might be seen rare black letter 
volumes, and among them was a Caxton of 
great price, which is believed to be now 
deposited in safer hands in a neighbouring 
private collection. 

So at Lewes in Sussex, the incumbent 
of St. Anne’s parish in 1707 gave some 
hundred volumes, also to the Grammar 
School, but in trust for public use. The 
original catalogue exists ; but the books 
have disappeared. The late master turned 
them over to the town constables ; and 
they were at last sold for 57/., to buy a 
fire-engine. 

At Steyning, in Sussex, the late master 
of the Grammar School was_ himself 
allowed to appropriate the old books, which 
were sold at the disposal of his effects by 
public auction. Some competition took 
place oa this occasion for an Isaac Walton, 
given by the sage angler himself to that 
school some 200 years ago. 

In Sussex this whole subject is under- 
stood to have been zealously taken up by 
the Archeological Society, whose efforts 
will doubtless be successful in bringing 
many more of these institutions to light in 
that county. 

In Hereford there is quite a group of 
them in the worst condition possible. 
The Vicars Choral are the keepers of one 
founded early in the 17th century by 
numerous subscribers, at the head of whom 
was Lord Scudamore, distinguished in his 
day as a scholar and a statesman. Not 
long ago this collection was rotting in a 
deserted chapel. So in the vestryroom of 
the chief church in this city, another col- 
lection of a later date, and chained— 
a circumstance which seems to imply 
the miscellaneous admission of readers, 
amounting to the public use of the books, 
whenever the library is open. Here, 
however, as in the Vicars Choral Chapel, 
the‘books had, when seen by the writer, 
melancholy marks of neglect. In the 
Cathedral at Hereford is to be seen one of 
the maps of the middle ages traceable to 
remote antiquity, on which the acute 
observations of Admiral Smyth may be 
justified. 

But perhaps the worst case is that of 
the Aldrich public lending library of 
Henley on Thames, founded in 1727. Dr. 
Charles Aldrich, nephew to the celebrated 
Dean of Christ Church Oxford, was rector 
of Henley, and the author of some good 
books recorded in the catalogues under the 
better known name of his uncle. He gave 
his own library to the inhabitants of his 
parish and to the ministers of the adjacent 
parishes, to be read in the repository and 
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also to be lent. Not long ago this col- 
lection was in the worst possible state ; 
and nearly unknown. 

To accumulate the like cases every 
where, would fill a volume; and it is a 
gross error to suppose these libraries are 
mere collections of ‘ musty divinity.’ 
They abound in good books in all branches 
of learning and science. 

It is also quite an error to suppose that 
our hands are tied by the founders to a 
superstitious observance of their rules so 
as to be unable to improve the constitution 
of these libraries. Sir Thomas Bodley, 
when he founded the noble institution in 
Oxford which is graced with his name, 
wrote to the trustees, that the scheme of 
regulations he sent them was not meant 
to be binding on their judgments, like a 
law of the Medes and Persians. He was 
fully conscious of his own infirmity he 
said, and only wished to contribute some- 
thing towards a structure which others 
must complete according to the wants of 
posterity. 

So in the former case, the excellent public 
lending library of Dr. Charles Aldrich ; 
the founder did not pretend that his col- 
lection of 1727 would suit posterity. He 
accordingly, like all other founders of such 
libraries, anticipated it would be increased 
and improved in after times. 

The statute of 7 and 8 Anne provides 
in the same spirit for the improvement of 
public libraries under the visitation of the 
bishops and clergy ; although it may be 
questioned whether that statute has not 
been a dead letter these-€0 years. 

The Committee of the House of Com- 
mons, whose reports led to the passing of 
Mr. Ewart’s Public Libraries Act, pro- 
duced valuable details on the subject ; 
but it left the great mass of cases un- 
touched ; and the Charity Trust Commis- 
sioners will fail to take proper measures 
for the reform of the abuses which at pre- 
sent destroy the usefulness of our old 
libraries unless the subject be sturdily 
discussed. 

Since the publication ia the Gentleman's 
Magazine, in 1788, of the complaint, that 
‘* public libraries are wanting in England,’’ 
many have been founded by societies, by 
individuals, and by the State. It only 
remains to take a suitable survey of our 
stock in this kind, and to complete it 
according to the public wants. 

The proper steps for these ends are, Ist 
to make out a list of all our public libraries; 
and then to prepare catalogues of them all. 

Upon the much-debated question of 
catalogues, permit me to offer a few 
remarks. 

In the United States, a Convention of 
librarians last year undertook to settle the 
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form of a good catalogue, and a committee 
was appointed to produce a model. The 
labours of that committee are waited for 
impatiently. An expression has been re- 
peatedly used on the subject in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, which seems to point 
sensibly at what is wanted in this matter. 
A good catalogue ought to be a finding 
catalogue. To find a book in a library it 
is surely enough to use in the catalogue 
only just the words which point it out. 
To give the whole title, as is often done, is 
waste of space, and sheer loss of time. 
If this single point be properly attended 
to, the extent of a catalogue will be much 
reduced, and the facility of consulting it 
augmented. The name of the author and 
the subject, or distinctive signs of an 
anonymous work, the size, date, edition, 
and place where printed are all the facts 
wanted. Most long titles might be reduced 
in the works themselves; and certainly 
ought not to swell a catalogue. 

The reduction of quantity to be secured 
by attention to this capital point will lessen 
the objection to the increase of the bulk 
of a catalogue by adding chapters of sud- 


jects to the chapters of names of authors. 


The ablest scholar is unaware of all that 
has been published on some subjects ; and 
the most diligent student must depend 
solely upon the information of others re- 
specting the books which have appeared 
upon many. To both the catalogue of 
authors will be a meagre help; whilst that 
of the contents of the library according to 
subjects will be a most instructive and ac- 
ceptable guide. 

It would not be difficult by actual trial 
to test the facility of constructing finding 
catalogues of this character. Lord Sey- 
mour and other Members of the House of 
Commons have proposed to make cata- 
logues for all the libraries in London—i e. 
all the pudlice libraries, not including 
doubtless the joint-stock collections, such 
as the London Institution, the London 
Library, and the like ;the corporation libra- 
ries, such as that at Guildhall; and as the 
companies’ halls, the scientific libraries, the 
professional libraries, the missionary libra- 
ries, the parochial libraries, the tract 
libraries, the Bray libraries, the mechanics’ 
libraries, and even the libraries of indi- 
viduals for use and sale. Even excluding 
all these, the labour and expense of the 
general catalogue asked for would be 
enormous upon any plan yet settled. 

But an actual trial may be made of an 
improved plan on a moderate scale by 
taking the collections of the great public 
Offices, including those of the two Houses 
of Parliament, as the subjects of experi- 
ment. Printed books and MSS. of the 
most valuable sort are to be found in 
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the Treasury, the Home and Colonial 
offices, the Admiralty, the Horse Guards, 
Ordnance, and Woolwich, in both Houses 
of Parliament, at the Privy Council, in the 
State Paper Office, at the Board of Con- 
trol, and elsewhere, concerning legislation, 
administration, and statistics. At present 
each department probably is quite ignorant 
of stores next door, most urgently needed 
by it. A general finding catalogue of the 
authors and subjects of the books in these 
public departments would have the best 
effect, and its supplement would shew the 
deficiencies of each department in what 
could be obtained from its neighbours 
or might be supplied by purchases. 

The form of this catalogue of official 
collections might become a model for 
others, and lead to the general catalogues 
so much desired. 

The Public Libraries Acts of Parliament 
seem to be defective in not providing for 
the combination of several small towns 
into one body. 

Under the title of a Special Library of 
Trade and Finance, it has been proposed 
to revive the Institution of Industrial Lite- 
rature and Science, founded 150 years ago 
in Westminster by one of the ablest and 
most enlightened men of his time—William 
Paterson of Dumfriesshire. 

The Committee of the House of Com- 
mons on Public Libraries recommended 
the formation of ‘‘ Special’’ Libraries in 
our great commercial towns; and sup- 
ported the wise recommendation by the 
example of Hamburgh, where a commercial 
library, opened in 1735, now contains 
40,000 volumes. Our far-seeing Scotish 
countryman, Paterson, gave an older and 
better example of this good thing ; and he 
of all men was entitled to counsel studies 
which had enabled him to lead both English 
and Scotch, with various success, to the 
accomplishment of the greatest designs. 
An eminent merchant, a sagacious banker, 
an enterprising colonist, no mean engineer 
and navigator, he might well recommend 
the sciences he was perfectly versed in, as 
the fittest instruments of success to the 
man of business. His views combined 
landed with trading interests; and his 
estimate of the value of all the branches of 
knowledge that ensure the due develop- 
ment of national industry and wealth, 
public and private, is the best vindication 
of such knowledge. He has expressed 
that estimate in a few golden words prefixed 
to the catalogue of his own library, when 
he dedicated it in his life-time to the public 
use, 

His library was limited to works on 
“ trade, revenue, and navigation,” and to 
whatever illustrates those subjects, of 
which he observes as follows : 
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‘This catalogue has been extracted from 
a collection upon those subjects to give 
some better idea than is commonly con- 
ceived of the books necessary to the know- 
ledge of matters so deep and extensive as 
trade and revenue ; the which, notwith- 
standing the noise of many pretenders, 
may well be said not yet to be truly me- 
thodised—nay, nor perhaps to have been 
tolerably considered by any. 

‘‘Trade and revenue are here put 
together ; since the public, and indeed any 
other, revenues, are only branches of the 
increase from the industry of the people, 
whether in pasture, agriculture, manu- 
factures, navigation, extraordinary pro- 
ductions or inventions, or by all of these. 

‘* So that to this necessary, and it is to 
be hoped now rising study of trade, there 
is requisite not only as complete a collection 
as possible of all books, pamphlets, and 
schemes relating to trade, revenues, navi- 
gation, inventions or improvements, an- 
cient or modern; but likewise of the best 
histories, voyages, and accounts of the 
states, laws, and customs of countries. 
From these collections it will be more 
clearly understood how the various effects 
of wars, conquests, fires, inundations, 
plenty, want, good or bad management, or 
influence of government, and such like, 
have more immediately affected the rise 
and decline of the industry of a people. 

‘¢ The friends to this study are desired to 
contribute what they can towards rendering 
this small collection more complete, and 
fit for public use ; and for this purpose to 
communicate the titles of such books or 
papers as they have heard to be extant on 
these and the like subjects. 

‘Some of the MSS. belonging to this 
collection being at present dispersed, and 
others not yet brought into order, the 
catalogue thereof is deferred. 

“ Westminster, August 23, 1703.”’ 

All that is yet known of the result of 
this remarkable invitation is, that the cata- 
logue of Paterson’s own books so given to 
the public, is in the British Museum, Harl. 
MSS., No. 4564. It affords an interesting 
view of the donor’s acquirements; his 
extensive acquaintance with modern lan- 
guages; and the enlarged idea he had of 
the intelligence to be expected in an 
accomplished merchant. 

William Paterson is well known as the 
founder of the Bank of England ; and of 
the great Scotish enterprise in Darien, 
after the disasters in which he is generally 
thought to have entirely retired from the 
world—to Scotland; ‘ pitied and neglec- 
ted.”’ 

The fact is quite otherwise. These 
disasters occurred in 1698—1700. But 
after the latter year he was elected mem- 
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ber for Dumfries. He resided in West- 
minster from 1701 to his death in 1718; 
consulted by the most eminent ministers 
—Godolphin, Harley, and Walpole ; as 
can be proved by positive evidence. As 
a writer he was classed with Defoe; and it 
is extremely probable that he was the type 
of Sir Andrew Freeport in the Spectator. 
It is certain that William III. had held 
him in high esteem, and that Paterson’s 
enlightened views were adopted for the 
guidance of our commercial policy when 
the King suddenly died. 

What an incomparable man he was, may 
be inferred from the two last events of his 
life. After a long struggle, carried on 
indeed with the support of many zealous 
friends, he compelled a reluctant adminis- 
tration to pay him a large indemnity for 
his losses in the Darien colony. The 
proofs of the fact are found in the Jour- 
nals of Parliament, in the Statute Book, 
and in the warrants for the formation of 
the Royal Bank of Scotland. This tardy 
justice enabled him to pay his own debts ; 
to provide liberally for his numerous rela- 
tives ; and, what must have been a source 


of deep satisfaction, to make a munificent 
acknowledgment of the friendship of the 
generous Daranda, his executor. The 
probate of his will establishes these facts. 

It was a far more important event, that 
in 1717, the year before his decease, his 
advice lead Walpole to bring forward the 
great measure of paying off the National 
Debt, then 50 millions sterling only. He 
defended that measure by his Wednesday’s 
Club Conferences. It was attacked by 
Broome in the Wednesday's Club-Law ; 
to which “ Paterson or Defoe,” says the 
cotemporary authority from whom these 
curious facts are derived, wrote a rejoinder, 
entitled, Fair Payment, no Sponge. 

Paterson’s writings, however little 
known, are still valuable historically, and 
for their bearing on the most important 
questions of trade and finance. 

It is proposed to establish a Paterson 
Public Library upon the basis of his col- 
lection, as a fitting monument to a great 
man ; and as calculated at no distant time 
to provide the means of public instruction 
on matters of national interest. 

Yours, &c. S. BANNISTER. 


Portraits or Sir Paiip Sipyery. 


Mr. Ursan,—Hubert Languet, writ- 
ing to Sidney from Vienna, Ist Jan. 1574, 
remarks—* [ sometimes gratify myself at 
our kind Abondius’s with the sight of 
your portrait, and then forthwith I suffer 
for it, because it only renews the pain I 
felt at losing you.’’ 

In another letter from Languet to Sid- 
ney, dated Vienna, 22nd Jan. 1574, is the 
following passage: ‘‘ I foresee what pain 
I shall suffer in parting from you, and I 
would gladly find some remedy for it; 
but nothing occurs to me, unless a por- 
trait of you might perhaps be a relief to 
me. And, though your likeness is so en- 
graven on my heart as to be always before 
my sight, yet I beg you kindly to indulge 
me so far as to send it to me, or bring it 
when you come back. One reason why I 
wish to have it is, that I may show it to 
those friends to whom I say what I think 
of your worth, and what hopes I entertain 
of your character ; for they feel that no 
man can possess such a gifted mind with- 
out showing marks of it in his person, and 
especially in his face; and, therefore, they 
desire greatly tosee you. But I hope you 
will consider yourself at liberty to say no, 
without offending me; for I should be 
sorry to make a request that could be dis- 
agreeable to you. The sight of your por- 
trait at our friend Abondius’s wrought 
upon me so that when I came home I 
wrote these verses which J send to you, 
though from my earliest youth I have 
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never tried my hand on anything of the 
kind. I venture to expose myself to your 
mirth, and to say that I do not consider 
them altogether from the purpose, and to 
request therefore that they may be written 
under the portrait which you will cause 
to be painted, if there shall be room for 
them.”’ 

Sidney’s reply, dated Padua, 4th Feb. 
1574, is in these terms,—‘‘ I am both glad 
and sorry that you ask me so urgently for 
my portrait; glad, because a request of 
this kind breathes the spirit of that sweet 
and long-tried affection with which you 
regard me; and sorry that you have any 
hesitation in asking me so mere a trifle. 
For, even if there were not between us 
that true and genuine friendship which 
throws into shade all other feelings, as the 
sun obscures the lesser lights, still I have 
received that from you which gives you a 
right to demand from me as a debt greater 
things than this. As soon as ever I return 
to Venice I will have it done, either by 
Paul Veronese or by Tintoretto, who hold 
by far the highest place in the art. As to 
your lines, although it is a thing to boast 
of, ‘ to be praised by one so full of praise,’ 
and though they are most welcome to me, 
as testifying your most undying affection 
for me, yet I cannot think of sinning so 
grievously against modesty as to have such 
a proclamation of my praises, especially as 
I do not deserve them, inscribed on my 
portrait. Therefore in this thing I pray 
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you to pardon me, in all else command 
me, and I will satisfy you as far as I can; 
the will at any rate shall not be wanting.”’ 

In another letter from Sidney to Lan- 
guet, dated Venice, 26 Feb. 1574, he says, 
“ This day one Paul of Verona has begun 
my portrait, for which I must stay here 
some two or three days longer.’’ 

Languet, writing to Sidney from Vienna, 
llth June, 1574, observes, — ‘‘ Master 
Corbett showed me your portrait, which 
I kept with me some hours to feast my 
eyes on it, but my appetite was rather in- 
creased than diminished by the sight. It 
seems to me to represent some one like 
you rather than yourself, and, at first, I 
thought it was your brother. Most of 
your features are well drawn, but it is far 
more juvenile than it ought to be; I 
should think you were not unlike it in 
your 12th or 13th year.” 

In another letter to Sidney, from Prague, 
6th June, 1575, Languet says,—‘* Now I 
am going to confess my own clownishness, 
to use no harsher term. As long as I 
enjoyed the sight of you, I made no great 
account of the portrait which you gave 
me, and scarcely thanked you for so beau- 
tiful a present. I was led by regret for 
you, on my return from Frankfort, to place 
it in a frame, and fix it in a conspicuous 
place. When I had done this, it appeared 
to me to beso beautiful, and so strongly to 
resemble you, that I possess nothing which 
I value more. Master Vulcobius is so 
struck with its elegance that he is looking 
for an artist to copy it. The painter has 
represented you sad and thoughtful. I 
should have been better pleased if your 
face had worn a more cheerful look when 
you sat for the painting.’’ 

I infer from these passages that there 
were two portraits of Sir Philip Sidney, 
one of which, on or before the Ist of Jan. 
1574, was in possession of Abondius, but 
by whom painted does not appear. An- 
other, by Paul Veronese, began 26th Feb. 
1574, and presented to Languet. 

The above passages are from the Cor- 
respondence of Sir Philip Sidney and 
Hubert Languet, published in 1845 by 
Steuart A. Pears, M.A., Fellow of Christ 
Church College, Oxford. 


Harrow Cuurcu—Dnr. 


_ Iy our Obituary of the past year inser- 
tion was given to a very just and well- 
written memoir of the late Dean of Peter- 
borough, Dr. Butler. It first appeared in 
the Times, and the author was known to 
be Dr. Vaughan, the present Head Master 
of Harrow School. We have now to put 
upon record the fact of the recent erection 
in Harrow Church of a monument to the 
Dean’s memory, the tribute paid to his 
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Desirous of knowing somewhat of Abon- 
dius, I turned to Mr. Pears’s Index and 
found ‘‘ Abondius see Hondius,’’ turning 
to Hondius in the Index I found “ Hon- 
dius, painted a portrait of Sidney, 21.” 
The only artist named Hondius of whom 
I can find any account in Pilkington is 
Abraham Hondius, born 1638 or 1650, 
and who died at London in 1695. It ap- 
pears, however, from Walpole’s Anecdotes 
(ed. Wornum, ii. 441, iii. 871) that Abra- 
ham was great-grandson of Oliver de Houd 
or Houdius, an ingenious artist of Ghent. 
Prefixed to the second edition of Zouch’s 
Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Sir 
Philip Sidney (York, 4to. 1809) is a por- 
trait of Sir Philip Sidney, ‘‘ engraved by 
C. Warren from an original painting by 
Diego Velasquez de Silva, in the possession 
of Henry Vernon, esq. at Wentworth 
Castle.”” In this portrait are these arms 
(not those of Sidney), two bars each 
charged with three roundels, in chief three 
roundels. Now, besides the negative evi- 
dence afforded by these arms, it may be 
remarked that Sir Philip Sidney died in 
1586, and that Velasquez was not born 
till 1594. 

With regard to the picture at Woburn 
engraved in Lodge’s Illustrious Portraits 
as a portrait of Sir Philip Sidney by Sir 
Antonio More, Mr. Dallaway, in a note 
on Walpole, observes, “This portrait has 
been attributed to More, but unluckily 
for that assertion, Sidney was born in the 
year immediately following the painter’s 
arrival in England.”’ Now, although Sir 
Antonio More quitted England at the 
death of Queen Mary, he survived till 
1575, and therefore might have painted 
the portrait of Sir Philip Sidney. But I 
cannot help thinking that the Woburn 
picture if by Sir Antonio More is not a 
portrait of Sir Philip Sidney, or if it be 
his portrait, that it was not painted by Sir 
Antonio More. 

I trust it may be in the power of some 
of your Correspondents to give some de- 
tails of Abondius of Vienna, and above all 
to furnish further information respecting 
the portrait of Sir Philip Sidney by Paul 
Veronese. C. H. Coorrr. 

Cambridge, 10th July, 1854. 


ButiLer’s MonuMENT. 


distinguished worth by the contributions 
of those old Harrovians who were under 
his care, and who appreciated his invari- 
able kindness to them. It may be added, 
that they are indebted to Dr. Vaughan for 
the admirable inscription, which we shall 
shortly notice. 

The monument, executed in marble by 
Richard Westmacott, esq. R.A., is placed 
within a moulded recess of Caen stone, in 
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character with the windows, on the east 
side of the south transept. 

On either side of the table bearing the 
inscription is a small statue. One repre- 
sents a female reading an unfolded MS., 
and having at her feet the scrinium, filled 
with rolls of MSS., and who may be con- 
sidered to impersonate classical literature. 
The other, also a female figure, is repre- 
sented as in deep thought, and regarding 
a tablet supported by the left hand, while 
in the other she holds a pair of compasses. 
She may be held to designate mathematical 
science. The upper part of the monu- 
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ment exhibits a medallion portrait of Dr. 
Butler resting against an open Bible. The 
college cap is partially shown behind the 
volume, breaking with its tassel the line 
of Gothic moulding over the inscription 
table. Books, rolls of MSS., &c. fill up 
the composition. It is universally ad- 
mitted that the work and design do very 
great credit to the accomplished sculptor 
whose talents have been employed to carry 
out the wishes of the subscribers. The 
inscription, written as we have stated by 
Dr. Vaughan, is as follows :— 


Viro admodum reverendo 
Georcio Butter, S.T.P. 
Ecclesiz Cathedralis apud Petroburgenses Decano 
Schole Harroviensis per annos xxtv Presidi 
Erudito Diligenti Humano Munifico 
ejusdem per alteros xxiv annos 
usque ad extremum vite diem 
Fautori Amantissimo 
hoc monumentum 
Pietatis quantulumcungque est indicium 
memores dicant discipuli 
Decessit Prid. Kal. Mai 
A. S. Mpccc_iil. 

Et. LXxIx. 


It may be observed that this monument 
is placed almost immediately under that 
of Dr. Sumner, who died Head Master of 
the School in 1771, and which bears a 
rather verbose inscription from the pen of 
Dr. Parr, communicated to this Magazine 
in 1773. Some amusement may be anti- 
cipated for our archeological societies a 
couple of centuries hence by the variety of 
titles conferred upon the different Head 
Masters, and the pages of some Magazine 
may hereafter become the arena of a lite- 
rary conflict as to whether the parties were 
Head Masters at all, or, if not, what they 
really were. For instance, we have no less 
than four different designations for these 
dignitaries—Archididasculus, Informator, 
Ludimagister, and now Preases. If the first 
is the most expressive term, and we are of 
opinion that it is, the latter is decidedly 
the least open to criticism. Objections 
have been made to the word Archididas- 
culus as not being Latin ; but surely it is 
as good a word as Archidiaconus or Archi- 
episcopus, and for which words, constantly 
used, there can be, of course, no classical 
authority. If the word be not Latin, “it 
deserves,’’ as the French would say, “ to 
be so.’’ We confess, with all respect for 
Eton where it is in use, that we look upon 
the word Informator as utterly obnoxious, 
and the only authority given for it in 
Facciolati is Tertullian, who is said to 
describe Moses as ‘‘ populi informator.” 

Ludimagister has better classical claims. 
It may, peradventure, signify a school- 


master (we almost doubt it in our sense of 
the word), but it confessedly does not 
mean the Head Schoolmaster, and which 
is the term wanted. The far-fetched 
medieval Latin, dragged out of Domesday 
Book, the “apud Hergenses’’ on Dr. 
Drury’s monument, had better have been 
omitted. It is too much of a conceit. 
The Hergenses of those days, that is the 
inhabitants of ‘‘ Herga super montem,’’ 
having consisted, in all likelihood, of 2 
villani and 3 bordarii. It was known as 
‘“* Harowe at Hille”’ in the time of Richard 
the Second. 

The church at Harrow has been recently 
repaired and much improved, but there is 
one mutilation of amonument against which 
both as Archeologists and Harrovians we 
must be permitted most earnestly to pro- 
test—we mean the removal of the brass 
of John Lyon and of his wife from the 
stone which covered their remains, in order 
to place it against the wall, while a seat 
and a flue were introduced, in desecration 
of the burial-place of him whom we are so 
proud to honour as our Founder. This 
removal, moreover, has not been effected 
without injury to the brass itself. A part 
of the left foot of the Founder, and both 
the feet of his wife, have been torn away 
and lost, as will be seen by an examination 
of the lithograph made by Mr. Nether- 
clift before the removal took place. The 
evidence also of there having been the 
brass of a child no longer exists. 

It was very questionable taste in 1813 to 
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erect the paltry mural monument to Lyon’s 
memory, which we confess we consider 
utterly unworthy of the name of Flaxman, 
and whose only merit is the inscription by 
Dr. Parr. The proper and the becoming 
course, and the one in the best taste, 
would have been to have raised the slab and 
its brass on the same spot, and on what is 
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usually termed an altar-tomb, and thus, 
while protecting the brass from the fric- 
tion of the shoes of the congregation, to 
have preserved as sacred the spot of the 
Founder’s interment, and this at the sacri- 
fice of sitting room for perhaps some half- 
dozen persons! We own that we think 
this should even now be done. L. 


PortRAIT oF Joun HAuEs, FouNDER OF THE FREE GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
AT CovENTRY. 


Mr. Ursan,—As a native of Coventry, 
and a scholar on the foundation of its Free 
Grammar School some five and twenty 
years ago, I have perused with much 
interest the notices which have appeared 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine for May, 
June, and July last respecting a Portrait 
of John Hales the eminent founder of that 
institution in 1545. 

It appears that a portrait of John Hales, 
painted by Holbein in 1554, has been pur- 
chased by Henry Butterworth,esq. F.S.A.of 
Fleet street, London, at a sale of paintings 
belonging to the late George Arnold, esq. 
of Ashby Lodge, Northamptonshire, with 
the intention to present it to the Free 
School of his native city where he himself 
was educated ; and which I have no doubt 
will be highly valued as the gift of a mem- 
ber of a well-known Coventry family; 
his uncle, Benjamin Butterworth, esq. 
having been Mayor of the city in 1796, 
and his uncle Joseph Butterworth, esq. 
then resident in London, having repre- 
sented Coventry in Parliament from 1812 
to 1818. 

In your last Magazine the name of my 
father, the late Mr. William Reader, of 
Coventry, has been mentioned in connec- 
tion with a portrait of John Hales, and 
therefore it devolves upon me, as his re- 
presentative, to supply from his MSS. 
some particulars respecting it, which a few 
years ago he would have communicated 
with much pleasure, and, from his ex- 
tensive knowledge of the antiquities of 
Coventry, with far more efficiency than I 
can pretend to do. 

In 1704 a portrait of John Hales, the 
founder, was presented to the Free School 
by Anne, widow of Sir John Hales, of 
Coventry, the first Baronet, of which the 


following is a description :—The figure is 
a three-quarters length, with full face, 
standing apparently in a thoughtful atti- 
tude, and closely attired in a collegiate 
dress—a black gown and cap, the sleeves 
tight from the elbows, and the cuffs termi- 
nating in ruffles; a small portion of the 
ruff is visible on the left side of the neck ; 
the beard long and full, of a brown colour 
or hazel ; the right arm bent at the elbow, 
the hand, holding a small book bound in 
red, placed on the chest ; the left arm is 
extended, the hand resting on a table. 
The background on the right of the figure 
is dark; but through an opening on the 
left of the figure is seen a distant view of 
the east end of the Free School situated in 
a field, (which until a few years ago 
adjoined the Priory mill-dam, now the 
site of the recently formed Hales-street.) 
Beneath this picture, whilst in the pos- 
session of John Hales, esq. at Coventry, 
in 1650, (the first Baronet, and the fourth 
in descent from the founder’s brother 
Christopher), the following Latin verses 
were painted, as copied by Sir William 
Dugdale* in the MSS. of his friend Sir 
Simon Archer, Knight, of Tanworth, War- 
wickshire. 
Debite dura tuum mors demit, Halesie, corpus, 

At tua post obitum fama perennis erit. 
Non moritur virtus, pietas non interit unquam, 

Te celebrem probitas ingeniumq’ facit. 
Omnia librasti que sunt noscenda peritis 

Musas, historias, jura sacrosq’ libros. 
Perdidit eximium si nosceret Anglia summo 

Consilio insignem judicioq’ virum ; 
Has ingrata licet virtutes Patria sprevit, 

Clarescent tandem, preemia digna ferent. 

The following is a translation:— 
Tho’, Hales, we’ve witness’d thy departed breath, 
Thy fame shall triumph o’er remorseless Death. 





* I give this on the authority of the late Mr. Thomas Sharp of Coventry, the Latin 
verses appearing in his account of the Free School compiled from unpublished MSS. 
and of which a very few copies were printed for him by Mr. W. Reader in 1818, for 


private circulation only. 


verses, mentioned in any of Dugdale’s works. 


There is no account of this portrait, nor copy of the Latin 


I have in vain searched his History of 


Warwickshire edit, 1656, Dr. Thomas’s edition of 1730, the Monasticon, &c. and also 
Dugdale’s Diary, Correspondence, &c. by Mr. Hamper, edit. 1827. 

Sir William Dugdale, the great historian, and Garter principal King of Arms, a 
native of Warwickshire, was educated at Coventry Free School in 1615—1620, James 


Cranford being then Head Master, 
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Virtue still lives! and, with true piety, 
Learning and honour did exist in thee. 

To inexperienc’d youth thou didst unfold 

The learned works wrote in the days of old :— 
Of law, religion, knowledge sure was gain’d. 
Does England know the loss it has sustain’d ? 
Ungrateful country! but yet from thy tomb 
Thy fame shall flourish and eternal bloom ! 


This portrait was certainly in the Free 
School in the year 1792, as the mayor, 
George Howlette, esq. Mr. John Nickson, 
and Mr. Thomas Sharp, then the Coventry 
antiquaries, employed a resident artist, Mr. 
Henry Jeayes, to make sketches of the 
principal objects of interest in the city and 
county, and consequently he made several 
drawings of this picture (one of which is 
in my possession), and the two belonging to 
Messrs. Nickson and Sharp are now, I 
believe, in the fine collection of the late 
William Staunton, esq. of Longbridge 
House, near Warwick ; Mr. Howlette’s 
copy probably is in the family of Mr. 
Wilson of Exhall, near Coventry, who 
married the niece of Mr. Alderman How- 
lette. This portrait of John Hales also 
appears on one of the Coventry tokens, 
with the east end of the Free School on 
the reverse, being one of the series of 
twenty-three tokens struck at Birmingham 
in 1797 for Messrs. John Nickson, Thomas 
Sharp, and Edmund W. Percy, for which 
Mr. Jeayes made drawings of the various 
public buildings—the reverse, with a few 
exceptions, being the city arms. 

As Mr. Butterworth stated that no 
portrait of the founder had been in the 
Free School for more than half a century, 
I thought it probable that it might have 
been removed, and perhaps subsequently 
lost or destroyed, when the ancient front 
was taken down and a new one was 
erected in 1794 by an uncle of my father, 
John Williamson, esq. mayor of Coventry 
in 1793-4-5. Mr. Sharp, well-known for 
general accuracy, asserted it was in the 
school in 1818, and I have always had 
that impression myself, although I have 
no recollection of seeing it there. The 
school was formerly very damp and most 
unsuitable forthe preservation of paintings, 
therefore it is very probable that it was 
removed in 1794 to the adjoining house 
of the head master, the Rev. William 
Brooks, and after his death, in 1833, 
placed in St. Mary’s Hall, which vener- 
able and magnificent edifice is a worthy 
asylum for the interesting memorials of 
royal and eminent persons which decorate 
its time-honoured walls. The portrait 
was not in St. Mary’s Hall until after the 
year 1827, as it is not mentioned in the 
History of that building compiled and 
printed by my late father, nor is it men- 
tioned in the list of paintings, inscriptions, 
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&c. preserved in his MSS. relating to the 
hall, which certainly would have been 
the case had any portrait of a Hales been 
there during his residence in Coventry; 
as I know that he made several visits for 
the express purpose of copying them: but 
when speaking of this portrait I have 
frequently heard him say that it was at the 
Free School. 

Mr. Butterworth appears to have been 
misinformed with respect to this portrait 
when he makes the following observations 
in your Magazine for July last :— 

“ The St. Mary’s Hall portrait is at best 
but a fancy portrait of the founder, of a 
late date!’’ and ‘I am also inclined to 
believe the picture presented by Lady 
Hales to the school to be identical with 
the portrait in St. Mary’s Hall! ”’ 

Although I cannot mention the year in 
which this portrait was painted, or the 
name of the artist, it is quite certain it 
was in the possession of the first baronet 
in 1650, who might have inherited it from 
his great-grandfather John Hales, who 
was the heir of his uncle the founder of 
the school; but at any rate it is not at all 
likely that Sir John Hales would have 
possessed a fictitious or even a doubtful 
portrait of his eminent relative, or that 
Lady Hales would have presented it as a 
memorial jto the school, which building 
appears on the picture as an identification 
of this portrait. As a work of art it may 
not now be equal to the picture by Holbein, 
possibly from the injuries which it might 
have received from damp during the years 
it was most certainly in the school, from 
1704 to 1794; but LT submit it is equally 
entitled to be considered as an original, 
there being nothing improbable in the 
supposition that so celebrated a man as 
the founder sat for more than one portrait. 
This portrait appears to have been etched 
by Mrs. Dawson Turner a few years ago, 
but, as a private plate, it is now Searce, at 
anyrate in London. As Mr. Butterworth 
affirms that his picture ‘‘ differs in every 
particular from the St. Mary’s Hall por- 
trait,’’ it is to be regretted that he has not 
given a description of it. 

John Hales, the founder, died un- 
married Jan. 5, 1572: and was buried 
in the chancel of St. Peter le Poor, in 
Broad Street, London. 

I fear that I have already trespassed too 
much on your valuable space, and there- 
fore will defer to a future opportunity, if 
any such should arise, the particulars of 
the eventful life of John Hales and of the 
foundation of bis Free Grammar School at 
Coventry, which has lately been the subject 
of a Government Commission of Inquiry. 

Yours, &c. Wuiini1aM READER. 

London, July 24, 1854, 
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NOTES OF THE MONTH. 


Removal of the Learned Societies from Somerset House—British Museum— Royal Society—Illustrations 

of Newton and his Contemporaries—Paris Exhibition of 1855—Centenary of the Society of Arts— 

“Educational Exhibition—Industrial Museum in Edinburgh—Literary and Scientific Institutions 

Act—Architectural Museum—Commemoration at Oxford—Honorary Degrees at Cambridge— 

Entertainment given by the Mayor of Oxford—Historic Society of Lancashire and Cheshire—Sale 

of Library of John Dunn Gardner, esq.— Numismatic Collections of Mr, J. D. Cuff—Pictures bought 

for the National Gallery and other recent Picture Sales—Roubiliac’s Statue of Handel—Stained 

Glass Window made for the King of Denmark—The 350th anniversary of Printing at Breslau—New 
materials for Paper—The mystery of Spirit-rapping solved. 


A deputation of the Presidents of the 
various learned Societies of the metropolis 
has waited upon Sir William Molesworth 
in reference to the future plans of the 
Government for the accommodation of 
the Societies at present in Somerset 
House, and of others having claims to the 
like measure of public encouragement. It 
is believed that as soon as Burlington 
House comes into the possession of Go- 
vernment, which will be in September 
next, it will be pulled down, as it is not 
suitable for the requirements of the 


scientific Societies in question. 

The Trustees of the British Museum 
have received from the Hon. Edward 
Chitty, Chairman of Quarter Sessions, 
Jamaica, the handsome present of a col- 


lection of 3000 specimens of shells, illus- 
trative of the land and freshwater molluscs 
of that island. Mr. Chitty has been en- 
gaged for some years past in investigating 
the conchology of the hills and plains and 
of the rivers and streams of Jamaica, in 
company with the well-known American 
naturalist, Professor C. B. Adams, who 
suddenly died last year, and the many new 
species resulting from their researches 
have all been carefully described and 
named. 

The Council of the Royal Society has 
granted Mr. Huxley 300/. from the Go- 
vernment Grant Fund for the publication 
of his zoological investigations. That gen- 
tleman has been delivering courses of lec- 
tures at Marlborough House and at the 
Institute of Practical Science—at the 
latter, in the room of Prof. E. Forbes, 
translated to Edinburgh. The appoint- 
ment of the professorships in Jermyn 
Street lies with the Board of Trade. 

Mr. Oliveira has placed 50/. at the dis- 
posal of the Council of the Royal Society. 
This sum, with a further sum of 100/. 
from the Donation Fund, will be appro- 
priated for the purpose of erecting a pho- 
tographic apparatus at Kew, for register- 
ing the position of the spots on the sun’s 
disc. 

The late Rev. Charles Turnor’s “ Iilus- 
trations of Newton and his Contempo- 
raries,’’ which were bequeathed to the 


Royal Society in an unfinished state, have 
been put into satisfactory condition by 
Mr. Weld. This unique work consists of 
six magnificent folio volumes. The first 
volume contains all the known portraits 
of the great philosopher, which are nume- 
rous, together with a manuscript account 
of his life and labours, very valuable for 
the accuracy of its dates and facts. The 
other five volumes are devoted to his con- 
temporaries, about four hundred in num- 
ber, of whom also there are portraits and 
manuscript biographies. Such a work, 
besides being a very proper one for the 
Royal Society to possess, cannot fail to be 
of use to all future biographers of New- 
ton, illustrators of contemporary life, and 
historians of science. For his pains in 
the arrangement of the collection the So- 
ciety has presented Mr. Weld with a pe- 
cuniary mark of their satisfaction. 

In regard to the Paris Exhibition of 
1855, the Department of Science and Art 
of the Board of Trade are now making 
arrrangements to carry into effect the 
wishes of the French Government, by 
providing for an adequate representation 
of British art. With this view the repre- 
sentatives of the various public bodies in 
art have been requested to give their as- 
sistance and advice in framing proper 
preliminary regulations. For Painting, 
the Presidents of the Royal Academies of 
London, Edinburgh, and Dublin, the Pre- 
sidents of the Society of British Artists, 
of the Old and New Water-Colour So- 
cieties, and of the National Institute of 
Art, together with the Art-Superintendent 
of the Department of Science and Art, on 
the part of the Board of Trade. To make 
suitable regulations for Sculpture, Sir R. 
Westmacott, Mr. C. Marshall, and Mr. J. 
Bell, have been requested to form a com- 
mittee. For Architecture, Prof. Cockerell, 
Prof. Donaldson, and Mr. Scott; for En- 
graving and Lithography, Mr. J. H. Ro- 
binson, Mr. Lane, and Mr. Wornum. 
To represent our manufacturing industry, 
effective committees have been organised 
at Birmingham, Sheffield, Leeds, Man- 
chester, Bradford, Aberdeen, Dunferm- 
line, &c. and all our principal towns. The 
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Council of the Civil Engineers has ad- 
dressed a letter to its members, urging 
their co-operation, and the Royal Agri- 
cultural Society has formed a special com- 
mittee. The Corporation of Liverpool, it 
is said, is preparing to exhibit illustrations 
of its shipping in all its branches. A 
report will be made to the Imperial Com- 
mission, as soon as possible after the first 
of August, of the total space likely to be 
wanted for exhibiting the industry of the 
United Kingdom. 

A hundred years having now elapsed 
since the foundation of the Society of Aris, 
the fact was commemorated on the 3d July 
by a public dinner in the Crystal Palace at 
Sydenham under the presidency of Earl 
Granville. The members seemed to enjoy 
the good things of nature and art with the 
strong relish of men who had earned them 
by good deeds. On the following day 
Prince Albert met the members at St. 
Martin’s Hall to inaugurate the Educa- 
tional Exhibition,—where, on Monday, 
July 10, Dr. Whewell gave a lecture ‘‘ on 
the Material Helps of Education.’? What 
these principally are, the Exhibition with 
its display of models, maps, plans, speci- 
mens, and all manner of objects addressed 
to the senses, sufficiently shows. There is 
no doubt that in recent times great im- 
provements have been introduced in the 
external machinery of instruction, greatly 
to the comfort of the teacher and the be- 
nefit of the pupil. Dr. Whewell placed the 
principles of these educational aids in their 
most favourable light. Many other lectures 
have since followed, and will be continued 
during the month of August, by Professor 
De Morgan, Dr. Arnott, Professor Rymer 
Grant, the Rev. Professor Baden Powell, 
Professors Hunt, Tennant, and many other 
learned men. 

In the Civil Service estimates for the 
year ending 31st March, 1854, the sum of 
8,500/. is proposed for the new Industrial 
Museum in Edinburgh. This sum is in- 
clusive of 7,000/. for a site—5,000/. being 
required for the purchase of the Trades’ 
Maiden Hospital, and 2,000/. for the pur- 
chase of the Independent Chapel (Rev. Dr. 
Alexander’s) ; 300/., salary of curator; 
751. for a resident attendant; 702. for an 
attendant and messenger ; 700/. for speci- 
mens, &c.; 200/. for ordinary repairs, 
fittings, &c.; and 155/. for incidental ex- 
penses. Dr. Lyon Playfair, in a letter to 
to the Lords of the Treasury, explains the 
grounds on which Edinburgh was pre- 
ferred to Glasgow, as the seat of the mu- 
seum, which appear to be chiefly two— 
first, because Edinburgh is the capital ; 
and, secondly, because extensive materials 
are already collected in that city, which 
are to be made available to the purposes 


of the museum. From this letter we 
learn, that “‘ should Parliament afterwards 
decide on erecting a suitable building for 
the museum on this site, it is estimated 
that this may be done for about 20,000/.’’ 
The museum to be under the superintend- 
ence of the Board of Trade. 

Under the name of The Literary and 
Scientific Institutions Act, a bill has been 
introduced into Parliament, and passed 
the Commons on the 20th of July, the ob- 
ject of which is to afford greater facilities 
for the propotion of literature and science 
and the fine arts, and to provide for their 
better regulation. The Bill makes pro- 
vision for the favourable and safe convey- 
ance of land and property for such insti- 
tutions, with forms of grants, trustee- 
ships, and other arrangements necessary 
for their establishment and perpetuation. 
Separate clauses provide for the manner 
of the property being vested, the liabilities 
of members, the mode of suits being 
brought by and against such institutions, 
with other regulations affecting their man- 
agement and the adjustment of their affairs, 
either during existence or in case of a 
dissolution. The act applies to any insti- 
tution for the promotion of science, 
literature, and the fine arts, or the diffu- 
sion of useful knowledge, for the founda- 
tion of libraries for general use among the 
members or open to the public, of public 
museums and galleries of paintings, and 
other works of art, and of collections of 
natural history, and mechanical and philo- 
sophical inventions, instruments, and 
designs. The Bill was brought ia by Mr. 
Hall and Mr. Headlam. 

Avery interesting conversazione was held 
at the Architectural Museum, in Canon- 
row, Westminster, on the evening of the 
29th of June. Earl de Grey presided with 
that frank cordiality which distinguishes 
him, and Mr. G. G. Scott, the treasurer, 
read the report. Various votes of thanks, 
including an appeal for assistance, were 
moved and spoken to by the Bishop of 
Oxford, Canon Wordsworth, Lord Nelson, 
Dr. Biber, Mr. Clarke, Mr. Powell, Mr. 
Godwin, Sir William Ross, and others. 
The speeches of the Bishop and Dr. Biber 
were particularly effective. 

At the Oxford Commemoration held on 
the 24th of June, the customary oration 
was delivered by the Public Orator, and 
the prize compositions were recited by the 
successful competitors, viz. :— 

Latin Verse—‘‘ Suis et ipsa Roma viri- 
bus ruit,’? Mr. A. Bloomfield, B.A. Scho- 
lar of Balliol College. 

The Latin Essay—‘‘ Queenam fuerint 
preecipue in causa quod Aristotelis in scho- 
lis preevaluerit,’’ was not awarded. 

English Essay—~‘‘ The effects of Com- 
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merce upon Christianity,” Mr. T. F. Free- 
mantle, B.A. Balliol College. 

English Verse (the Newdigate)—“ The 
Martyrs of Vienne and Lyons,” Mr. F. 
G. Lee, Edmund Hall. 

The Honorary Degree of D.C.L. was 
conferred on—His Highness Prince Louis 
Lucien Buonaparte; the Right Rev. Dr. 
Colenso, Lord Bishop of Natal ; the Right 
Hon. Joseph Warner Henley, M.P., M.A. 
Magd. Coll.; Sir Charles George Young, 
Garter King of Arms, F.S.A.; John Fane, 
Esq. High Sheriff of co. Oxford, Lieut. - 
Colonel of the Oxfordshire Militia; Sir 
George Grey, C.B. Governor-in-Chief of 
New Zealand; Sir George Back; Rear- 
Adm. Fairfax Moresby, C.B. ; the Rev. 
James Grant, D.D. Edinb., Moderator of 
the late General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland; John Disney, Esq.; the Rev. 
Francis T. M‘Dougall, M.A. Magd. Hall, 
of Sarawak, Borneo; and the Rev. Henry 
Caswall. 

One of the above gentlemen, Dr. Disney, 
the founder of the Disneian chair of Ar- 
cheology at Cambridge, was on the 3rd 
July admitted ad eundem gradum in that 
university, which he first entered as an 
under-graduate fifty-eight years ago, but 
did not then proceed to a degree. On the 
6th the same honour was also conferred 
on the following gentlemen of the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, most of whom were drawn 
to Cambridge by the meeting of the Ar- 
cheological Institute of Great Britain :— 
John Wilson, D.D. President of Trinity 
College, Oxford; William Dyke, B.D. 
Jesus Coll.; Hon, W. T. H. Fox-Strang- 
ways, M.A. Ch. Ch.; Sir Charles H. J. 
Anderson, M.A. Ch. Ch.; John Henry 
Bigge, M.A. Univ. Coll.; William Henry 
Blaauw, M.A. Ch. Ch.; John Earle, M.A. 
Oriel Coll.; Thomas James, M.A. Ch. 
Ch.; Thomas Bailey Levy, M.A. Queen’s 
Coll.; Henry Reginald Chandos Pole, 
M.A. St. Mary Hall; John Montgomery 
Traherne, M.A. Oriel Coll.; Leveson 
Vernon Harcourt, M.A. Ch. Ch.; Henry 
George Stoddart, M.A. Queen’s College. 
—The Burney Prize Essay has been ad- 
judged to Thomas Wade Powell, B.A. of 
St. John’s College. Subject, ‘‘ Faith in 
natural and revealed religion is necessary 
for the purification and perfectibility of 
man.’’ 

At Oxford, Mr. A. I. M‘Caul, of St. 
John’s College, has been elected to the 
Hebrew Scholarship founded by Dr. Pusey 
and Dr. Ellerton. It appears that of eight 
Hebrew scholarships (two Kennicotts and 
six Pusey and Ellerton) which have been 
adjudged from 1849 to 1854 inclusive, 
seven have been attained by scholars of 
Merchant Taylors’ School. 

Following the example of some recent 
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chief magistrates of the metropolis, the 
Mayor of Ozford, Mr. R. J. Spiers, a 
citizen well known to the circles of art and 
literature, has signalized his year of office 
by a public entertainment which will not 
soon be forgotten. Having issued invita- 
tions to more than a thousand persons of 
eminence in their respective professions, 
and provided for them every facility for 
visiting all the chief objects of interest in 
the town and neighbourhood of Oxford, 
he held a public reception in the Town 
Hall on the evening of Tuesday the 22d 
June, at which nearly fifteen hundred per- 
sons were present: a large assemblage of 
works of art of all descriptions was brought 
together for their entertainment. 

The Historie Society of Lancashire and 
Cheshire are making preparations, at 
Liverpool, for a grand evening entertain- 
ment to the British Association, during 
their visit in September. They propose 
to give a soirée in the largest rooms pro- 
curable in the town, at which the whole 
of the Faussett Collection of Anglo-Saxon 
and British Antiquities will be laid out, 
Mr. Mayer, their owner, being honorary 
curator, and one of the founders, of the 
Historic Society ; and it is expected that 
numerous other objects of a similar kind 
will be lent by their possessors for the 
same purpose. Mr. Thomas Wright has 
promised to read a paper on the occasion 
specially descriptive of the objects, and 
of their value as illustrative of the arts, 
wealth, manners, &c. of our forefathers. 
The paper will belong to the division of 
Ethnology ; but no ordinary section-room 
would afford accommodation for the dis- 
play of objects and illustrations, and for 
the large number of auditors who would 
probably desire to be present. 

The recent sale of the Library of John 
Dunn Gardner, esq. by Messrs. Sotheby 
and Wilkinson, has realised prices which 
recal the palmy days of the “ Bibliomania ” 
of Dr. Dibdin. Many of the scarcest books 
have returned to the owner a large profit. 
For instance, the original edition of Boc- 
caccio’s Il Decamerone (1527), cost Mr. 
Gardner 28/. and sold for 50/. ; Caxton’s 
Black-letter Historie of Reynard the Foxe, 
cost 150/. and sold for 195/.; the same 
printer’s Golden Legende cost 135/. and 
sold for 230/. The last named may be 
considered as one of the most perfect 
copies known, it wanting only the fifth 
leaf, on the recto of which is in seventeen 
lines the close of the table. The copy in 
the British Museum wants the same leaf, 
also leaves cv. cvi. cvii. and ccxii. The 
Spencer copy wants all the introductory 
matter. A large wood engraving, repre- 
senting the murder of St. Thomas a Bec- 
ket, occupies the upper part of one of the 
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pages. That leaf is generally wanting, 
and alone cost Mr. Gardner 15/. 15s. 
Caxton’s Cathon, which cost Mr. Gard- 
ner 40/. and sold for 817. was bought for 
America. Lot 649, a black-letter Chaucer, 
The Canterbury Tales, cost 1207. and sold 
for 245/.; lot 650, Boecius de Consola- 
tione Philosophi, black letter, no date, 
cost 55/. and sold for 70/.; De Bry’s 
Collection of Voyages and Travels, cost 
1807. and sold for 240/.; lot 1137, Jo- 
hannis (Sancti) Apocalypsis —a_ rare 
book, not hitherto in the British Museum 
—cost 91/7. and sold for 1617. It was 
bought for the National Library. Among 
other works bought for America were 
Tyndale’s translation of the Pentateuch, 
Gothic letter, “‘ the finest and tallest copy 
known,’’ 159/7.; Cranmer’s Bible, black 
letter, 44/.; Mathew’s translation of the 
Bible, black letter, 1551, 45/.; Caxton’s 
The Booke of the Hoole Lyf of Jason, 1057. 
Some of the Bibles sold for remarkably large 
prices. The Zurich Bible, the first Pro- 
testant translation of the whole Bible, and 
the joint production of Tyndale and Cover- 
dale (usually termed Coverdale’s Bible), 
printed in double columns, in a foreign 
secretary-Gothic type, with woodcuts by 
Hans Sebald Behaim, was a copy which 
came from the library of Mr. Wilson, and 
wants the title-page and the first part of 
the dedication, which are supplied by 
Harris. It sold for 365/. The first edition 
of Mathew’s translation of the Bible 
brought 150/.; and the first edition of 
Cranmer’s Bible brought 1217. The first 
edition of Shakspere, 1623, was sold for 
2502. being more than 100/. above any 
former price; the second, 1632, for 187. 10s. ; 
the third, 1663, (of which the greater part 
was burnt in the fire of London), for 25/. ; 
the fourth, 1625, for 13/2. The first edition 
of The Merchant of Venice, 1600, 322. ; 
Midsummer’s Night Dream, 1600, 12/7.15s., 
Henry the Fifth, 1608, 82. 10s., King 
Lear, 1608, 207., Pericles, 1609, 217. Sid- 
ney’s Arcadia, first edition, 1590, 347.; 
his Faerie Queene, first edit. two vols. 
1590-1596, 167. Ariosto’s Orlando Fu- 
rioso, 1525 (one other copy only known), 
431. The same, Vinezia 1539, with auto- 
graphs of Marye Rychemond, wife of 
Henry Duke of Richmond, natural son of 
King Henry VIII., and of Sir Henry 
Pickeringe, Queen Elizabeth’s ambassa- 
dor and suitor, 18/7. 15s. The first edition 
of Walton’s Angler, 1653, 102. 17s. 6d. 
Prynne’s Collection of Records, three vols, 
1665-70, 1007. Purchas his Pilgrims, 
5 vols. 1625-6, 557. 10s.—-The sale occu- 
pied eleven days, and the gross amount of 
the 2457 lots was 81717. 

The Numismatic Collections of the late 
Mr. J. Dodsley Cuff have been dispersed 
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by the hands of Messrs. Sotheby and Wil- 
kinson. The most remarkable coin in the 
sale was a pattern in gold of Charles the 
First. It is believed to have been pro- 
posed for a five-pound gold piece, which 
was never struck. On one side it has a 
bust, bare-headed, in armour, with the lace 
collar; reverse, a fine boldly-struck gar- 
nished shield, with the royal arms inscribed, 
FLORENT CONCORDIA REGNA. This curi- 
ous piece is said to have been presented 
by Charles the First to Bishop Juxon on 
the scaffold on the morning of execution. 
It sold for 260/., the highest price any 
single coin has ever brought. A quarter- 
sovereign of Charles the First, pattern in 
gold, sold for 27/. 10s.; a half-crown of 
the Commonwealth, pattern in silver, by 
Ramage, 24/.; a pattern shilling of the 
same, by Ramage, 207. 10s.; a half-crown 
of the Commonwealth, by Blondeau, 1651, 
132. 15s.; a crown of Oliver Cromwell, 
laureated bust to the left, 287.; two-shil- 
ling piece of the same, pattern in silver, 
181. 5s.; a shilling of the same, 9/.; a 
sixpence, 35/.; a fifty-shilling piece of 
Oliver Cromwell, pattern in gold, 417. 10s.; 
a half-broad of the same, pattern in gold, 
211.; the famous Petition Crown of Charles 
the Second, by Simon (it had unfortunately 
a slight scratch of two or three letters in 
front of the bust), 56/. 10s. ; the Reddite 
crown, from the same die as the last, but 
the inscription on the edge REDDITE QU 
CESARIS CHSARI, &c. 741. ; a pattern for 
a crown, in silver, of William the Third, 
the portrait different from the usual ones 
(1696), 142. 14s.; a proof of a shilling of 
William the Third (1699), 11/.; a five- 
guinea piece of Anne, a splendid bust to 
the left, reverse four shields crowned, 16/.; 
a proof of a shilling of Anne, in silver, 
fine and very rare, 14/. 5s. ; a pattern for 
a guinea of Anne, bust with a lock of hair 
over the neck, which is bare, reverse the 
shields with the royal arms and sceptres 
between, and the letters a R joined in the 
centre, extremely rare, 51/. ; a George the 
First pattern for a half-crown in silver 
(1715), 11/.; a five-guinea piece of George 
the Second, 10/. ; George the Third five- 
guinea piece, bust, with young head, 1770, 
19/. 5s. ; a pattern for a five-pound piece 
of the same, by Pistrucci, 20/. 5s. ; pat- 
tern for crown of George IV. in silver, 
1829, 102. 5s.; a William IV. pattern 
crown in silver, by Wyon, 10/.; a proof 
from the crown die, struck in gold, 107. ; 
proof crowns, in silver, of Victoria (1644 
and 1847), 102. 10s. Among the Irish 
coins were,—the Cork groat of Edward 
the Fourth, 10/.; Mary groat, bust, 
crowned to the left, reverse, harp and 
M.R. crowned, inscription, VERITAS TEM- 
PORIS FILIA, 29/, 108.3; siege money, 
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Inchiquin sixpence, 10/. 10s.; a nine- 
pence, nine annulets within a circle, 27/. ; 
a sixpence, six annulets, 10/. 10s.; a 
groat, four annulets, 10/. 15s. Among 
the Scotch coins, a testoon of Mary, bust, 
crowned to the right, reverse, shield with 
arms crowned, DA PACEM DOMINE (1553), 
71.; a half-testoon of Mary, 82. 2s. 6d.; 
a half-lion, in gold, obverse, a shield 
crowned, reverse, M.R. crowned, 10/. 5s. ; 
a James VI. forty-shilling piece, in silver, 
bust in armour crowned, sword in hand, 
reverse, shield with the Scotch arms 
crowned, inscribed HONOR REGIS JUDI- 
CIUM DILIGIT (1582), 13/. 5s. In the 
Anglo-Gallic series, a Henry VIII. Tour- 
nay groat, 7/. 7s.; Mouton of Henry V. 
reverse, across with the fleur-de-lis and 
lion in alternate quarters, a flower in the 
centre, 25/.10s. Lord Baltimore's shil- 
ling, sixpence, and groat, struck for Ma- 
ryland, 112. 5s.—The sale produced, in 
the aggregate, 7,054/. 8s. 

On the 12th June, from among fifty- 
eight pictures by old Italian Masters, 
forming the collection of M. De Bamme- 
ville, sold by Messrs. Christie and Manson, 
and which realised 3,105/. in the mass, 
four were bought for the National Gallery : 
—A Portrait of a Senator, by Albert 
Durer, 147/.; The Madonna, by Pachie- 
rotto, 92/.8s.; Head of Christ, by Niccolo 
Alluno, 55/7. 13s.; and a Madonna, by 
Lorenzo di San Severino, 393/. 15s. 

The collection of the late W. Cave, esq. 
of Brentry House, near Bristol, also sold 
by Messrs. Christie and Manson, con- 
tained, amongst a crowd of Loutherbourgs, 
Teniers, Zuccarellis, and other works of 
ordinary occurrence, two or three pictures 
deserving mention. Turner’s Kilgarvan 
Castle, formerly in Lord De Tabley’s col- 
lection,—a very misty morning effect, sold, 
rather from name than intrinsic worth, for 
5257. The two most valuable pictures 
were by Murillo, The Assumption of the 
Virgin, from Louis Philippe’s Spanish 
Gallery, and Joseph in the Hands of his 
Brethren, brought from Spain by Mr. 
Buchanan. The first sold for 725/. 10s. ; 
the second for 1,764/. The Virgin is clad 
in white, with a blue flowing robe; her 
hands clasped upon her breast, and a 
choir of infant angels hovering below. The 
Joseph is a landscape, with a composition 
of ten figures. ‘‘ The Canal Boat,’’ by 
Constable, and an ‘* Abraham and Isaac,”’ 
said to be Andrea del Sarto’s last picture, 
realised indifferent prices. 

A collection, said to be that of a country 
amateur, was sold by Messrs. Christie and 
Manson on Saturday the 17th of June. 
The following were the highest prices 
realized—a Hayfield, by Linnell,477/. 15s. ; 
a Beach Scene, by Collins, 336/.; a View 
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of Roverido, by Stanfield, 1627. 15s. ; an 
excellent picture of a Scotish domestic 
life, by Phillips, The Spae Wife, 3572. ; a 
Fruit Piece, by Lance, as rich in colour as 
usual, 94/. 10s.; The Stolen Interview, by 
Webster, very full of character, 3387. 10s. ; 
a View near Holyhead, by Creswick, 
1431, 178.; some Cows, by Cooper, 
1367. 10s. ; a good picture, by Johnstone, 
though rather wanting in concentration of 
composition, Twas within a Mile of Edin- 
burgh Town, 273/.; Mother’s Hope, a 
pleasing Leslie, 3041. 10s.; Goodall’s 
well-known Raising the Maypole, a 
Cavalier Scene, 845/. 5s.; another Cattle 
Piece, by Cooper, 4097. 10s.; Miiller’s 
Acropolis of Athens, 220/. 10s. ; a scene 
from The Faerie Queene, by Pickersgill, 
called Dance to Colin’s Melody, fetched 
325/. 10s.; Hilton’s Lear disinheriting 
Cordelia, 147/7.; a view by Callcott, 
near Hampstead, 354/. 18s.; Wandering 
Thoughts, by Millais, 647. The sale in- 
cluded a few works by Tadolini, and 
Wyatt: a Venus and Cupid, by Tadolini 
brought 2157. 5s. ; a Maiden Fishing, the 
same sum; Wyatt’s Ino and Bacchus, 
378; and a Gladiator, by Gotto, 1267. 
Roubiliac’s statue of Handel, com- 
manded from the sculptor by Mr. Jona- 
than Tyers, which long occupied a place 
of state in Vauxhall Gardens, has been pur- 
chased by the Sacred Harmonic Society. 
An elaborate stained-glass window is on 
view on the premises of Messrs. Ballantine 
and Allan, at Edinburgh, which has been 
designed by Mr. John Thomas, the well- 
known sculptor of the New Palace at 
Westminster. This magnificent work of 
decorative art will shortly be presented by 
Mr. Peto, the honourable member for 
Norwich, to his Majesty the King of Den- 
mark, and is intended for the altar window 
of the Chapel Royal at Fredericksburg. 
Its upper portion has fifteen upright com- 
partments, in the centre of which is a 
figure of our Saviour as the Good Shep- 
herd. In the upper central compartment 
the dove is seen descending, amid golden 
rays surrounded by clouds; while the 
lower central and the dexter and sinister 
lights contain exquisitely coloured medal- 
lion heads of the Apostles, with deep blue 
backgrounds, surmounted by their em- 
blems, and surrounded with richly diapered 
and ornamental work in various colours. 
The lower portion of the window is filled 
with heraldic, emblematic, and national 
devices. The central light contains a like- 
ness of the King of Denmark in white 
enamel on a ruby ground, surmounted 
with a laurel leaf. The royal arms of Den- 
mark, environed with the ensigns of the 
order of Daneborg and of the Elephant, 
are introduced with _— effect. The 
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national motto of the Danes, with the state 
sword and sceptre, are also effectively 
given. 

M. Barth, printer, of Breslau, lately 
celebrated the 350th anniversary of the 
first book printed in his establishment. 
This book is a German legend of some 
rank. M. Barth’s printing-office is the 
oldest in Europe, and has been uninter- 
ruptedly in the hands of his ancestors and 
himself. 

To meet the inconvenience which has 
been recently felt in the want of materials 
for Paper (for which a premium of 1,000/. 
has been offered), patents have been re- 
cently secured for the process and machinery 
necessary to convert the fibres of various 
plants, grown in our own colonial posses- 
sions within the tropics, into material cal- 
culated to supply the place of flax, hemp, 
and rags, for the use of textile manufac- 
turers, ropemakers, and papermakers. 
Such materials are stated to exist in un- 
bounded quantity ; yet we have been con- 
tent to rely for such important raw pro- 
ducts upon foreign states, and especially 
upon that country with which we are now 
seriously embroiled ; and which, we are 
told, has drawn from us, ‘‘ within the pre- 
sent century, nearly 100,000,000/. sterling 
for flax and hemp alone.”--Mining Journal, 

The mystery of “ Spirit-rapping,” which 
has caused such extraordinary sensation 
both in the United States and this country, 
has been discovered by Dr. Schiff, of 
Frankfort-on-the-Maine. Being present 
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when a ‘medium’? was engaged in pro- 
ducing the rappings, as the girl sat perfectly 
isolated, and made no perceptible move- 
ment, it struck him that the noise might 
be occasioned by straining the tendons and 
muscles; and he immediately set to work 
to contract his feet and hands, and make 
other experiments with his limbs. At 
length, the ‘‘ rapping ’’ struck his ear; and, 
after a few trials, he found that he could 
create it at will as easily as any “ medium.” 
The effect is produced by displacing the 
peroneus longus which passes behind the 
ankle up the leg; such displacing being 
accompanied hy a loudish snap. In per- 
sons in whom the fibrous sheath contain- 
ing the peroneus is weak or relaxed, the 
movement is more easily effected and pro- 
duces a greater noise. Having made this 
discovery, Dr. Schiff practised it until he 
got to be a first-rate ‘‘ medium,’’ and then 
he hastened off to Paris to make it known. 
In a recent sitting of the Academy of 
Sciences, a paper on the subject was read; 
and the Doctor, in presence of the learned 
body, showed how the feat was accom- 
plished. Over and over again he created 
‘* rappings’’ as distinct and as clear as any 
‘* spirit” has done yet. His simple, yet 
scientific, explanation of one of the greatest 
of modern impostures, caused both grati- 
fication and amusement to the Academy ; 
and we take it for granted that henceforth 
‘* spirit-rapping”’ will be as much scouted 
as Professor Faraday has caused “ table- 
turning”’ to be. 


HISTORICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS REVIEWS. 


Notes on the Architecture and History 
of Caldicot Castle, Monmouthshire, by 
Octavius Morgan, Esg. M.P., F.R.S., 
F.S.A., and Thomas Wakeman, Esq. 
Imp. 8vo. (Published by the Caerleon 
Anliquarian Association.)—These pages 
contain the substance of two papers which 
were read at a meeting of the Association 
above named, in the ruins of Caldicot 
castle, on the 18th Aug. 1853. Mr. Wake- 
man discusses the historical portion of the 
subject, and Mr. Morgan the architectural, 
the latter being further illustrated by 
thirteen plates, etched by Mr. Edward 
Lee, the zealous and indefatigable Secretary 
of the Association. Caldicot castle was 
probably erected in the reign of Henry I. by 
Walter FitzRoger, Constable of England, 
and hereditary sheriff of Gloucestershire, 
who also built the castle of Gloucester 
about the year 1122, and, according to 
some accounts, those of Bristol, Rochester, 
and part of the Tower of London. There 


is no reason to suppose that any more 
ancient fortress had previously stood 


upon the spot. The situation is totally 
unlike those chosen by the Britons of an 
earlier age for the sites of their strong- 
holds, which were placed on the summits 
of lofty hills, or the spurs of mountains 
difficult of access, nay often inaccessible 
except on one side. It has been stated by 
various authors that the castle of Caldicot 
was held of the King by the service of 
Constable, but Mr. Wakeman has been un- 
able to find any authority for that state- 
ment, the records merely affirming that it 
was held, with its lands, per baroniam. 
However, it was from its founder that the 
great office of Constable of England de- 
scended to the Bohuns, and thence to 
Thomas of Woodstock, Duke of Glou- 
cester; to whose share Caldicot was as- 
signed on the partition of the Bohun estates 
in the reign of Edward III. It afterwards 
was held by the Staffords, and during their 
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disgrace in the reign of Edward IV. was 
granted to William Herbert Earl of Pem- 
broke, by whom it is supposed to have 
been dismantled. From his second son 
Sir Walter Herbert sprang the family of 
Herberts of Caldicot Court. Mr. Wake- 
man adds that “ In some recent publica- 
tions it has been stated that King Henry 
VII. was born at this castle: but there 
does not appear to be any foundation for 
this. It is tolerably certain that he was 
born at Pembroke.” After the forfeiture 
of Edward Stafford, Duke of Buckingham, 
in 1521, Caldicot became permanently 
annexed to the Duchy of Lancaster. Ata 
survey held in 1613 a jury presented 
that the castle was in ruins, and had been 
so before the memory of any of them. We 
must now turn from Mr. Wakeman’s 
essay, after pointing out two mistakes in 
his pedigree of the Bohuns, the first where 
he marries the second Humphrey to Ma- 
tilda, widow, instead of daughter of Ed- 
ward de Sarisbury, sheriff of Wiltshire ; 
and the other a misprint of Bladesmere for 
Badlesmere (pp. 11, 15). 

Mr. Morgan informs us that the Castle 
stands on a bank which raises it just above 
the level of a low meadow, through which 
flows a brook called the Nedern; and it is 
surrounded by a moat. The circuit of the 


walls is nearly entire, and there are six 
several towers or masses of building of 


various forms and dimensions. The most 
remarkable of these is the round tower or 
keep, which Mr. Morgan is disposed to 
regard as the oldest portion, and erected 
as a defence of a pill or creek, which pos- 
sibly extended as an estuary further into 
the country than it now does. This keep 
stands on a small artificial mound, and 
would be perfectly circular, but for a 
smaller supplemental tower which grows 
out of it as an excrescence. As our limits 
will not permit us to enter more fully into 
Mr. Morgan’s very interesting architectural 
details, we shall content ourselves with 
quoting the remarks which have been sug- 
gested to him by this supplemental turret, 
which, excepting in having a vaulted 
dungeon at its base, and a small recess or 
chamber communicating with the third or 
highest story, is believed to be a solid mass 
of masonry. ‘‘ There are many instances, 
especially in France, of these keeps having 
such supplemental towers, but they usually 
contain the winding stairs: that at Scen- 
frith is one instance, where the small tower 
is a solid mass up to the original entrance 
story, where the winding stairs begin. At 
Caldicot, however, no use seems to have 
been made of this tower; there is no access 
to it from any part of the interior, and the 
dense mass of ivy entirely conceals any 
external loops, if they exist. It will also 
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be observed that the walls on that side of 
the main tower are thicker than on the 
opposite or entrance tower, where they are 
weakest, owing to the stairs being within 
their thickness. This very curious arrange- 
ment has a parallel in Rochester and some 
other early castles. Rochester castle is 
square; but at one angle it has a circular 
turret from the bottom to the top, having 
all the appearance of a staircase turret, 
whereas it is a solid mass of masonry 
throughout, and the stairs are in another 
part of the building. The only way in 
which such extraordinary works have been 
accounted for is by the supposition that 
they were intended to delude an assailing 
enemy, by making him believe that the 
turret, inasmuch as it seemed to contain 
the stairs, was the weakest portion of the 
wall, and consequently to direct his attack 
to that part of the castle, whereas in fact 
it was the strongest; and this hypothesis 
is to some extent confirmed by the fact, 
that sham arches representing blocked-up 
doorways are occasionally met with in such 
castles, as at Canterbury, built in the most 
solid portion of the external wall, where 
there never was any entrance.” 

We can only add that the greater por- 
tion of the other buildings of the castle 
seem to have been the work of the Bohuns, 
in the fourteenth century. The Earls of 
Hereford doubtless lived at Caldicot in 
great splendour, and when the grand gate- 
house, walls, and towers were entire, it 
must have presented a bold, picturesque, 
and imposing appearance. 


Lectures on Ancient Ethnography and 
Geography. By B. G. Niebuhr. Trans- 
lated by Dr. L. Schmitz. 8vo. 2 vols. 
Walton and Maberly.—These volumes are 
a valuable, indeed a necessary, addition te 
the author’s other works, and may justly 
be called the geographical portion of an 
historical cyclopedia. The lectures were 
delivered at Bonn 1827—1828, and pub- 
lished by Dr. Isler, at Berlin, in 1851. 
Their publication had been previously 
suggested by Dr. (now Bishop) Thirlwall? 
to Dr. Schmitz, from an inspection of his 
notes, which are now incorporated with 
the translation. The form of lectures is 
abandoned for that of subjects, which has 
some obvious advantages in a work of this 
nature. 

These volumes comprise, besides pre- 
liminary observations on the history of 
ancient ethnography, the geography of 
Greece and her colonies, Italy, Gaul, 
Spain, Britain, and the North of Africa. 
The Oriental part of the subject may have 
been designed in full, but it is dismissed 
with a few particulars about Cyprus and 
Pheenicia. Happily the most valuable part 
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of ancient geography is the most com- 


ete. 

But of all the author’s works this least 
admits of analysing, from the nature of the 
subject ; andthe student must examine it at- 
tentively for himself to arrive at its results. 
Niebuhr says he began studying ethno- 
graphy early, and, though interrupted for 
many years by other avocations, he never 
lost sight of his favourite inquiries, but 
cherished them in his walks and travels, 
and even in the din of war. (ii. 30.) 
Wherever it was possible he tried to make 
the acquaintance of country people, who 
often know something about the ruins 
which are mentioned in old books. (50.) 
Speaking of Hannibal’s passage over the 
Alps, he says, ‘‘ The description which 
Livy gives of the storms in those parts is 
certainly not much exaggerated,’’ and he 
thinks he has found ‘‘ the district where 
the Goths of Radagaisus perished.’’ (19.) 
He says, with admirable enthusiasm, “ I 
would readily give part of my property as 
a prize to any one’”’ who should discover 
the Etruscan language ; “ an entirely new 
light would thereby be thrown upon the 
character of the nations of Italy.” (209.) 
But he could only carry home a small 
piece of pottery of Arretium as a relic, 
not being ‘“ rich enough to purchase an 
entire Arretine vase.’’ (228.) 

The generality of his knowledge must 
have struck his readers from the first. And 
he maintains that it ought to be general. 
‘© Mineralogy, metallurgy, and technology 
are studies which no philologer ought to 
neglect ; they are extremely instructive to 
him,” (i. 178.) He anticipates much from 
the growing acquaintance with Oriental 
languages; for “ historical knowledge is as 
capable of extension as physical know- 
ledge, and great discoveries yet remain to 
be made.’’ (ii. 285.) What would he 
have said if he had lived to see the results 
of the researches at Nineveh ! 

His assertion “ how little we know about 
the ancient history of Greece ’’ (i. 124) 
is startling ; but he goes even further, and 
maintains that ‘‘in general, ancient geogra- 
phy, thirty or forty years ago, was treated 
with extreme recklessness.”’ (ii. 331.) Of 
course, with these views, he is not very 
complimentary to individuals ; for instance 
he treats Fea as making great pretensions 
without having corresponding abilities, un- 
faithful to truth, and ready to crush and 
calumniéte others, to preserve a dictatorial 
influence. (70.) But he speaks feelingly, 
from having been thwarted by him in local 
researches. Of other modern writers he 
calls Casaubon “ the unrivalled ’’ (i. 162), 
Bentley’s investigations on Phalaris and 
ZEsop ‘“ models of inquiries’ (252), 
Heyne’s Essays pleasant to read, but vague 
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in conception (ii. 196), Salmasius, unfor- 
tunate in his emendations (165), Perizo- 
nius great (i. 7), D’Anville brilliant (9), 
and Eichhorn “a man of the greatest 
merit in matters of German law.” (ii. 119). 
Of the ancients he considers Aristotle as 
perfectly acquainted with mathematical 
and physical geography (i. 16), Strabo as 
possessing a genuine historical mind and 
a true historical tact (20), Homer “a 
mythical hero ’’ (213), Diodorus thought- 
less (ii. 152), and Pliny’s account of na- 
tions confused (168). 

In history, his favourite people are the 
Rhodians, and his favourite person Pyrrhus. 
He suspects that the Homeric catalogue of 
ships was composed at Sparta (i. 34), that 
‘* Lycurgus is probably no historical person 
atall ’’(128), nor even Minos (191), though 
he allows the Cretan labyrinth not to be 
fabulous, but ‘‘ a mighty palace-like build- 
ing of the heroic age.’’ (194.) He con- 
siders Alexander a Aideous character, and 
undeservedly glorious with posterity. (264.) 
He believes the Romans “ have drawn a 
veil over the Samnite wars.” (ii. 122.) He 
calls Agathocles ‘‘a bold but oriental mis- 
creant of unprincipled impudence.’’ (261.) 
He places the doubtful date of the battle 
of Sagra in Olympiad 50. (197.) He re- 
gards the Pythagoreans as aristocratic; 
the downfall of that sect coincided with 
the development of democracy, ‘‘ and was 
not so much the consequence of its re- 
ligious as of its political character.’’ (ib.) 

Niebuhr’s geographical remarks and 
conjectures must be studied, for no selec- 
tion of passages will set them duly before 
the reader. In Arcadia the mountains 
can hardly be divided with maps, “ whence 
it is a vain and useless attempt to fix the 
definite names which are mentioned by the 
ancients.’’ (i. 29.) All maps are mistaken 
in representing Olympia as a town; there 
were no Olympian citizens, and it was 
only a place for games. (79.) In identify- 
ing Parnes and Brilessus in Attica, all is 
arbitrary. (92.) A town named Magnesia 
is marked in D’Anville’s map and others, 
but it never existed. (168.) We may here 
observe, that Barbié du Bocage (ed. 1819) 
omits it in his map of Thessaly, but as he 
strangely omits Phere, the fact is not con- 
clusive as to his anticipating our author. 
The name Italia was at first restricted to 
the southern half at Bruttium. (ii. 1.) 
Nothing can be more erroneous than the 
plans of Agrigentum. (262). The ex- 
istence of such a town as Sallentrum, so 
conspicuous in “ Telemachus ’’ cannot be 
proved. (178.) The topography of Rome 
is a chaos, through referring all statements 
to the same period. (i. 306.) What would 
Mr. Sharon Turner have said to Niebuhr re- 
jecting the Armorican migration of the fifth 
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century! He considers that the Cymrian 
element was preserved by local causes 
against the influence of the Gauls. (ii. 318.) 

These volumes are edited with his usual 
diligence and ability by Dr. Schmitz. A 
few typographical errors have crept in. 
We do not know what is meant by the 
allusion to Jersey at i. 172. Are the 
family of the Cenci still existing at Rome? 
(ii. 91.) The text quoted from Scripture 
at ii. 196 should have been identified ; it 
seems like Job vii. 10. We do not under- 
stand ‘‘the Alps in Wallis.’’ (i. 282.) 
He confounds the Clan Macgregor, in an 
incidental allusion, with the Macdonalds 
(i. 266,) a subject of which Mr. Burton’s 
recent History has lessened the romance. 
These volumes are freer from Niebuhrisms 
than any of the former. We only observe 
one passage which can be called offensive 
at ii. 337, on Scriptural chronology, 
where the more moderate language of 
Seiler would have been preferable. But 
our task is now performed, and we leave 
these volumes to the student, assuring 
him that he will find them a valuable re- 
pository of geographical investigation and 
historical criticism.* 


Travels on the Shores of the Baltic, ex- 
tended to Moscow. By 8.8. Hill. 1 vol. 
8vo.—Mr. Hill’s record of his journey 


through Siberia has procured for him the 
reputation of being a very agreeable narra- 


tor. The present volume describes the 
first portion of the tour, which ultimately 
extended to Siberia, and the publication 
of that portion appears to have been re- 
solved upon simply because the public are 
interested in the locality through which 
our traveller took his way. It was evi- 
dently not originally intended for publica- 
tion. It is agreeably enough told, but it 
is very meagre in detail, and affords no 
new intelligence touching the places whose 
names are growing so familiar to us. We 
will cite a brace of paragraphs not without 
interest. The first shows the character of 
British seamen as it is displayed and esti- 
mated in the Baltic :— 

“It seems beyond a doubt that the pro- 
portion of British ships that leave their 
oaken ribs upon the strands, or their float- 
ing fragments to wear the rocks in the 
coves of this sea, during churlish autumn’s 
storms, is greater than that of the ships 
of any other nation that navigate these 
waters, 

‘“* The British sailors,’’ said the Nor- 
wegian, ‘‘are bolder and more adven- 


* For a review of Niebuhr’s Lectures 
on Ancient History and Roman History, 
see Gent. Mag. Dec. 1852, July, 1847, 
and May, 1848, 
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turous than any others, and the case is 
exactly this. Six vessels arrive at the 
point of danger altogether, three of them 
are British, and three of them are of other 
countries. Rocks, bars, shoals, or tem- 
pests, orall these dangers together, threaten 
them. ‘The occasion is not favourable 
to prosecute our voyage,’ say the masters 
of the three vessels of other countries, 
and they haul off to wait another oppor- 
tunity. But the British captains, in the 
face of the same perils, ‘ crack on,’ and 
will rather risk their ship and their repu- 
tation for prudence, than lose time and 
their character for bold seamen, and either 
one or two of the three perish.” 

The origin of the Russian navy is a sub- 
ject of interest. It is owing to England, 
as also are the few Russian triumphs at sea, 
where her vessels have been commanded 
by Englishmen, or by Russians who had 
learned their profession under English- 
men. 

‘‘ The origin of the fleet, which has 
perhaps contributed more than anything 
else to raise Russia to the rank which she 
holds among nations, originated with Peter 
the Great. It is curiously related that 
the first vessel possessed by Peter was an 
English shallop that had been wrecked 
upon the coast, and, after being covered 
and repaired by the Czar’s Dutch friend 
Brand, was transported to the river Ja- 
vusa, which falls into the Moskva at Mos- 
cow. This vessel, from being used as a 
yacht, gave birth to several others of more 
capacious burden, which, after manoeuvring 
in the lake Percyiaslavi, passed to the 
great lake Peipus, where they encountered 
the Swedes with alternate success and 
defeat. But the first decisive battle gained 
by the Russians was upon Lake Ladoga. 
After this the fleet entered the Baltic, 
from which the Swedes were entirely driven 
after the battle of Poltova.’’ 

There are not many anecdotes of equal 
interest in this volume, but the book, 
nevertheless, is not without a certain 
degree of merit; but readers must not 
expect in Mr. Hill's ‘‘ Shores of the Baltic” 
the graphic touches which constituted the 
great charm of Mrs. Rigby’s (now Lady 
Eastlake’s) clever volume of ‘ Letters’’ 
from the same locality. 


Islamism—ils Rise and Progress; or, 
the Present and Past Condition of the 
Turks. By F. A. Neale, Author of 
“ Fight Years in Syria.’’ 2 vols. 8vo.— 
Mr. Neale is already very favourably 
known asa writer who deals, and that very 
agreeably, with Eastern subjects. In the 
volumes before us he has accomplished, as 
far as could be done in a very brief space, 
what has been long needed, a complete 
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history of Islamism from the days of the 
founder thereof, through the splendid 
caliphates in Asia, Africa, and Europe, 
down to those more degenerate times 
when a mightier and a more unprincipled 
ruffian than Holagou Khan, whose mace 
struck into fragments the throne of the 
Caliph at Bagdad, is knocking, and that to 
little purpose, against the defences of the 
Sultan Abdul Medjid. 

We have only one fault to find with 
Mr. Neale :—he is occasionally somewhat 
two flowery and imaginative; and he 
seldom details an incident without painting 
a hypothetical scene representing sky, 
clouds, sun, earth, trees, and flowers, to 
give it additional reality. In this word- 
painting there is much ability, and pro- 
bably the author is conscious of that 
pleasant circumstance; but there is a 
superfluity of it, and one objects to die 
even of too much rose in superabundant 
aromatic pain. 

With this exception, the book is a good 
book,—affording, what even good books do 
not always furnish, very much that is 
novel ol original. Those venerable old 
tomes in which our great-grandfathers 
studied ‘* Universal History ’°—and we 
mean nothing but respect for the volumes 
and their plodding compilers,—both did 


very excellent service in their day, and had 
some bright pages among their masses of 


dry chronological detail. These bright 
pages were those, and those only, which 
were devoted to the history of the Caliph- 
ates, and the excellent resumé there 
given has often been resorted to, without 
acknowledgment, by subsequent historians. 
We think Mr. Neale might have profited 
more largely by this labour of his pre- 
decessors than he has apparently cared to 
do. He, however, may have felt his want 
of space. It is a difficult task to give a 
history of some twelve hundred years in 
two thin volumes, and yet to produce a 
work that shall not be a mere outline, and 
consequently unsatisfactory. This diffi- 
cult task the author has accomplished, 
though he perhaps would have more 
successfully accomplished it had he occa- 
sionally curbed his imagination and kept 
to the chronicling of facts. 

But what to us appears a defect may 
not seem so to others ; and, however this 
may be, the work itself may be safely 
recommended to all readers who have a 
taste for what we may call a wholesome 
literature. The book is not only well- 
timed but it is on an interesting theme, and 
it is, on the whole, exceedingly well 
executed. It carries moreover with it an 
excellent consequence, not only telling 
much of itself, but inspiring a desire to 
acquire more; and we always hold that 
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author to be worthy of his craft who knows 
the difference between satisfying and sa- 
tiating. We may add that there are some 
details touching domestic life among the 
Turks, from a study of which Christian 
families ought to profit. We cannot read 
some of them without feeling rather 
ashamed of the brotherhood to which we 
belong, and certainly, if the details given 
at page 272 of the second volume be 
‘*fact’’ and not poetic imagining, why 
then the Turks are generally better practi- 
cal Christians then the Christians them- 
selves. We have some doubt, however, 
about the authenticity of the details. 


TuEeoLocy.—The Biography of Sam- 
son illustrated and applied. By J. Bruce, 
D.D. fep. 8vo. pp. 141. The author of 
this volume is “ Minister of Free St. An- 
drew’s Church, Edinburgh.” To discuss 
the separation implied by this designation 
is beyond our province; but any Church 
might gladly produce this volume as a 
specimen of its literature. Chapter vi. 
presents one of the most awful delineations 
of religious declension we have ever seen. 
It should be read, if happily not for cure, 
at least for preventive. The general effect 
of the volume is rather weakened, we fear, 
by the ecclesiastical allusions at p. 140. 
Simpler language, too, would sometimes be 
preferable.—The Darkness and the Dawn 
of India. Fep. 8vo. pp. 126. This vo- 
lume comprises two missionary Discourses, 
preached at Bombay, in behalf of the Free 
Scottish Church Missionary Association. 
The first is by a converted Brahmin, who 
“‘ testifies to what he has seen and felt 
since his merciful deliverance from the de- 
lusions of Brahmanism, both speculative 
and practical.’’ The second is by Dr. John 
Wilson (Missionary), and ‘notices the 
origin and progress of the Missionary 
cause in India.” The incidental statistics 
of Indian missions were supplied by the Rev. 
Mr. Mullens of Calcutta. Two articles 
are appended, 1. on Government Educa- 
tion in India (from the Oriental Christian 
Spectator); 2. on the use of the Sanskrit 
language and literature in native education. 
The reader will find himself informed, if not 
impressed.— The Old Testament Pocket 
Commentary. 18mo. 2 vols. This is a 
companion to the similar work on the New 
Testament, published some time ago by 
the Religious Tract Society. The notes, 
which are professedly brief, are condensed 
from Henry and Scott, with verbal expla- 
nations of particular passages. For in- 
stance, at 2 Kings xxii. 20, the expression 
into thy grave in peace is explained as 
“ promising that he should be peaceably and 
honourably buried in his own sepulchre, and 
not witness the punishment foretold.’”’ It 
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is, we imagine, the most convenient work 
of the kind, from its portable size and 
compendious nature. 


The Works of Apuleius. A new trans- 
lation. Post 8vo. pp. ix. 533. (Bohn’s 
Classical Library).—This work might 
have been left out of the series, as being 
(to quote Dr. Dibdin) “in some places 
unpardonably licentious,” or have been 
consigned to the class which the publisher 
calls his Extra Volume. The editor 
appears to have had some misgivings, for 
he has left whole pages of ‘‘ The Meta- 
morphoses ’’ untranslated, though the prin- 
ciple of omission, which he thus recog- 
nises, ought to have been carried much fur- 
ther, to answer its purpose. Yet with such 
a character as an author, Apuleius was first 
edited (in 1469) by Andrea, Bishop of 
Aleria, and again (in 1688) by Julien Fleury, 
Canon of Chartres ‘‘ in usum Delphini,”’ 
and translated (in 1707) into French, by 
the Abbé de St. Martin, who however had 
recourse to the expedient of omissions. Of 
his principal work, ‘“The Metamorphoses,” 
Harles says, ‘‘ Ineptise magorum, sacerdo- 
tum flagitia, furum catervee, &c. satirice per- 
stringuntur” (Not. Lat. p. 205). Warbur- 
ton argues that he meant to exalt the Pagan 
mysteries, as morally more efficacious than 
the doctrines of Christianity (Div. Leg. 
ii. 117—131), but, as Harles thinks, incon- 
clusively. Yet it is not unlikely that the 
baker’s wife (b. ix. p. 175) who, “ instead 
of the true religion, affected to entertain 
some fantastic and sacrilegious notion of a 
God, whom she declared to be the only 
one,’’ was meant for a Christian, though the 
writer has chosen to make her a paragon 
of wickedness, a species of sectarian defa- 
mation by no means extinct. At the same 
time the account of the mysteries and the 
vision of Isis, are calculated to create a 
solemn impression. But if it were in- 
tended to serve the cause of Paganism, a 
purer vehicle would have been necessary, 
for though Chaudon terms it ‘‘ une fiction 
allégorique, pleine de legons de morale,”’ 
it is calculated to destroy more than it 
teaches. One such lesson is indeed in- 
sinuated, where Lucius after his disaster 
calls his paramour Fotis ‘‘ that wicked 
woman,” and is only restrained from kill- 
ing her by fears for his own safety (b. iii. p. 
63), thus inculcating how brittle is the 
tenure of evilintimacies. As a tale ‘‘ The 
Metamorphoses ’’ wants completeness, for 
we look in vain for punitive justice on the 
abandoned Pamphile and her servant 
Fotis. The ‘Florida’? are called by 
Harles “ orationum suarum excerpta;’’ 
but the editor considers them as a col- 
lection of passages, to be introduced on 
occasion into harangues. His “‘ Apologia” 
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against his wife’s relations, who accused 
him of gaining her affections by magic, is 
a masterpiece of defensive oratory. In re- 
gard of style, Harles says, ‘‘dicendi genere 
usus vario, turgido et vere Africano.” Nie- 
buhr, who has spoken of it at some length, 
says the Apologia ‘‘ shows what an able 
writer he was, when he did not attempt to 
be too artificial; ’’ andclasses him with 
Tertullian, as representatives of the 
African school. Their chief peculiarity, 
he thinks, was taking so many expressions 
from ancient Latin writers, of which their 
works “‘ are real storehouses.’’ (Lect. on 
Roman Hist. ii. 271). As a philosopher, 
Apuleius is reckoned by Tennemann 
among the Neo-Platonicians. Crevier 
observes, ‘‘ Dans le fond, tout son fait 
étoit pure charlatanerie, par laquelle il se 
proposoit de relever son savoir et de se 
rendre un objet d’admiration ’’ (Hist. 
Emp. iv. 559). Harles qualifies his 
praises by adding, ‘a vaniloquentia, 
ineptiis, et superiorum adulatione non 
alienus ” (Not. Lat. p. 205). To this 


volume are appended the able metrical 
version of the story of Cupid and Psyche 
(from b. vi.) attributed (we believe justly) 
to Mr. Hudson Gurney ; and the poem 
of Psyche, by Mrs. Tighe, which once en- 
joyed a considerable share of popularity. 


The Aloning Work of Christ, viewed 
in relation to some current theories. By 
W. Thomson, M.A. Fellow ef Queen's 
College, Oxford. (Bampton Lecture, 
1853). 8vo. pp. viii. 311.—This volume 
is entitled to a respectable place in its 
class, though we should not assign the 
very first to it, or place it in the same 
rank with the celebrated lectures of Dr. 
White. As a whole, it is excellent, while 
its defects are partial. It discusses the 
need of mediation; the heathen ideas on 
that subject, the Jewish views, and the 
Christian doctrine; and the theories of 
atonement in the early church. If it does 
not contain anything strikingly new in 
the way of argument, it combines the 
standard ones ably, and presents them 
lucidly. The first lecture opens indeed 
with a metaphysical heaviness, redeemed 
however by subsequent moral beauty. We 
refer with pleasure to p. 122-3, on the 
need of a religious temper for studying 
the doctrine, and the caution required in 
using new terms and extending old ones; 
to p. 179-80, on the ‘‘ redress’ of mis- 
conceptions by the Reformation, which he 
calls “a return from speculation to prac- 
tice, from barrenness to fruits;” and to 
p- 203-4, for some powerful practical pas- 
sages. The work has two faults; namely, 
occasional negligence of style, which may 
be the result of haste, in preparing the 
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lectures for a given time ; and the use of 
expressions that are calculated to excite 
controversy, without adding anything to 
the main argument. We might offer in- 
stances, but todo so would look too much 
like searching for blemishes. In quoting 
Dan. ix. 26, for “the cutting off the 
Messiah for the sins of the people,’’ the 
common version seems to be adopted ; 
but Dr. Pye Smith admits that it ‘* must 
be given up, as not reconcileable with 
the Hebrew idiom.’’* The Notes, which 
occupy a considerable part of the volume, 
contain a large variety of citations and 
criticisms, which the student will find use- 
ful, whether as directing his researches, or 
saving him further trouble. We would, 
however, observe that the extracts on 
piacular sacrifices from Lasaulx, which are 
copious and important, ought to have 
been paged the American translation is 
quoted (as the original could not be pro- 
cured) ; but the references to that might 
have been given with precision. 


Popery as it exists in Great Britain 
and Ireland. By the Rev. John Mont- 
gomery, A. M. of Mnerleithen.—The 
French first published a serial history of 

ple ‘‘peint par eux-mémes.’’ Mr. 
Montgomery has followed the good prece- 
dent and produced a history of Popery as 
it exists in our own Country, as regards 
its doctrines, practices, and arguments, the 
entire materials for which he has drawn 
from the writings of Romanist advocates, 
and from the most popular books of 
instruction and devotion which have the 
sanction of Rome. 

The author traverses a very extensive 
field; and though, to those thoroughly 
acquainted with the controversy which 
exists between Rome and her adversaries, 
the volume presents little that is novel, 
yet the skilful condensation and the able 
arrangement of materials will afford plea- 
sure, while to those less familiar with the 
question—and it is one of the great 
questions of the day, this work will be very 
acceptable for various reasons. It pre- 
sents at one view results which have been 
derived from wide-scattered sources not 
easily accessible to many persons, and, if 
accessible, making too great claims upon 
time to be likely to win thorough exami- 
nation. Another recommendation is the 
strict impartiality of the writer. He 
undoubtedly knows and is not afraid to 
declare where error lies, but he does so 





* His rendering is, ‘‘the Messiah shall 
be cut off, and no one will be for him, i.e. 
to defend him from his murderous ene- 
mies.”” (Four Discourses, &c. 3rd edit. 
p. 22-3.) 
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without being either discourteous or 
angry. He investigates evidence in some- 
thing of the spirit of a judge ; and we can 
hardly fancy that even a member of the 
community which he condemns would be 
bold enough to deny that he had proved 
his case and decided righteously. In these 
days of excitement so to speak of a book 
is high praise both for the work and its 
author. 


Voltaire and his Times. By L. F. 
Bungener, Author of History of the Coun- 
cil of Trent.—Were it not for a little 
German diffuseness and obfuscation, we 
should be inclined ‘to rank this work as 
next in ability to the same author’s 
famous History of-the Council of Trent. 
As it is, we may rank it as the ablest work 
which has yet appeared against Voltaire, 
and among the most interesting of those 
which treat of the period in which Voltaire 
lived. The pseudo-philosopher who had 
so little philosophy, lies in M. Bungener’s 
hands like a malicious dwarf in the grasp 
of a good-natured giant. The latter ex- 
amines this little minister of evil with a 
microscopic eye. He examines him as 
he appeared before the world; strips him 
of covering after covering; exposes him in 
his naked hideousness; and, then thrusting 
his critical knife into the very bowels of 
the infidel, he rips the latter open, displays 
an interior at Which humanity stands 
aghast and disgusted, shows what a lump 
of venom he had for a heart, and, dashing 
the mangled mass to the earth, he puts his 
foot upon it with an air of mingled con- 
tempt and commiseration. This is what 
is substantially done with the idol before 
which so many dupes have knelt in de- 
votion; and if it had only been accom- 
plished more briefly, the volume would 
have been all the more popular. Popular, 
however, it is sure to be, and we may add 
that some of its pleasantest details are those 
connected with the stage of the period. 
These are admirably told, and the author 
has made these details his own by a recon- 
struction of the materials he has found in 
the Memoirs of Grimm. Altogether, the 
volume is one that will please the politician, 
the historian, the Christian philosopher, 
and the general reader. 


History of the Minor Kingdoms. Royal 
8vo. pp. 116.—This is a sort of sequel to 
the ‘‘ Ancient History ’’ published by the 
Religious Tract Society. It contains se- 
veral supplementary histories—e. g. of the 
Phoenicians, Bactrians, Sicilians, Syrians, 
Armenians, &c. While it is intended to 
produce the same moral effect as “ Rollin,” 
it has the advantage of introducing the 
later historical contributions of travellers 
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and critics. The subject of Bactrian his- 
tory, for instance, differs widely from what 
it was before the late numismatic disco- 
veries. We have one point to suggest for 
revision, as the author at p. 19 has given 
too wide an Eastern extent to the Roman 
dominion. The language of Sir John Mal- 
colm, that the Parthian monarchs “ were 
the only sovereigns upon whom the Roman 
arms in the zenith of their glory could 
make no permanent impression,” is more 
justly conceived. As a specimen of the 
diligence employed in other respects in 
procuring materials, we need only remark 
that the history of the Arabians is illus- 
trated by the romance of Antar, which 
presents so striking a picture of their 
manners. 


Essay on Human Happiness. By C. 
B. Adderley, M.P. 18mo. pp.96. Second 
Edition.—The publishers of this volume 
propose issuing a series of small works, 
under the title of “ Great Truths for 
Thoughtful Hours.’”’ This essay, though 
not exactly adapted in respect of language 
to the simplest class of readers, contains 
some important ethical truths, based upon 
the highest motives. We only object to 
the class of writers to whom the references 
are made, as the reader may thus be di- 
rected to guides who are not to be impli- 
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citly followed ; and this objection is par- 
ticularly weighty at the present day, when 
the division into parties is so plain that to 
disguise the fact to ourselves is impossible, 
and few are so dim-sighted as not to per- 
ceive it. 


The Early Prophecies of a Redeemer. 
(Donnelian Lectures, 1853.) By W. De 
Burgh, B.D. 8vo. pp. wi. 178.—This 
volume consists of six discourses preached 
before the University of Dublin. The 
subject of the first, viz. that the promise 
of Gen. iii. 15, is fulfiliing, rather than 
JSulfilled, may startle some readers, ex 
novitate vocis, but it is ingeniously treated. 
In the third the author argues with pro- 
bability, that Job lived before the Exodus. 
But he takes his stand with equal con- 
fidence on firm and on tender ground, by 
placing the ‘‘ prophecy of Enoch’’ (Jude, 
ver. 14 15) on par with the promise 
to Abraham (Gen. xii. 3) and similar 
passages, as if the character of the one 
were as dear as that of the others. The 
view adopted by Lightfoot in his Harmony 
of the New Testament (Works, 8vo. iii. 
328) is extremely important. That of Dr. 
Henderson, in his lectures on “ Divine 
Inspiration’? (pp. 236 554), we must 
admit, coincides with our author’s. 
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MEETING OF THE ARCHAZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE AT CAMBRIDGE. 


The Archeological Institute of Great 
Britain and Ireland has held its annual 
meeting within the venerable walls of the 
University of Cambridge. The office of 
President has been ably sustained by Lord 
Talbot de Malahide ; and the presidencies 
of Sections were allotted as follow: His- 
tory, Edwin Guest, esq. LL.D., F.R.S., 
Master of Gonville and Caius college ; 
Antiquities, the Hon. Richard Cornwallis 
Neville, F.S.A.; Architecture, the Rev. 
William Whewell, D.D., F.R.S., Master 
of Trinity college. The opening meeting 
took place in the Town Hall, on the evening 
of Tuesday, July 4, when the proceedings 
commenced with an address of welcome 
from the Mayor and Corporation; which 
was followed by a speech from the Vice- 
Chancellor to the like purpose. The Pre- 
sident next offered some remarks on the 
objects of the association; and the Rev. 
John Howard Marsden, B.D. the Dis- 
neian Professor of Archeology, was then 
called upon to read a discourse which he 

Gent. Mag. Vor. XLII. 


had prepared for the occasion. It com- 
menced by defining Archeology as one 
form of the study of History. It is the 
study of history from Monuments: not 
from literary records and written docu- 
ments which were originally prepared and 
given to the world as history, but from 
material objects, visible and tangible mo- 
numents, works of art, the productions of 
ancient coinage and sculpture and archi- 
tecture. After pointing out how entirely 
we are dependent upon such evidences for 
the ancient history of Egypt, Assyria, and 
other early nations, and for how large a 
proportion of the history of even Greece 
and Rome, of whose written history two- 
thirds have been lost, the Professor pro- 
ceeded to notice briefly the remains of 
Greek and Roman art which are in the 
possession of the University of Cambridge. 

“At Trinity college are several Greek 
inscriptions upon marble of some import- 
ance. The principal is one known as the 
Sandwich marble, having been brought to 
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England by the Earl of Sandwich from 
Athens in 1739. It contains a list of con- 
tributions to the expenses incurred by the 
expedition for the lustration of the island 
Delos, in the third year of the 88th Olym- 
piad. Another is a decree made at Ilium, 
and brought by Mr. Edward Wortley Mon- 
tagu from Sigeum in 1766: it was pre- 
sented to the college by his son-in-law the 
Marquess of Bute. 

“In the vestibule of the Public Library 
are certain inscriptions and pieces of sculp- 
ture, the principal part of which were 
brought to England by Dr. Edward Daniel 
Clarke. One of the inscriptions, which 
was brought from the Troad, was believed 
by Porson to be nearly as old as the Ar- 
chonship of Eucleides, the era at which a 
well-known change took place in Greek 
Paleography, about 403 s.c. Another is 
a sepulchral one, brought from Athens, to 
the memory of a certain Eucleides of Her- 
mione, whom Clarke believed to be the 
celebrated geometrician; and under that 
impression he thought that he had found 
for the stele a congenial resting-place 
among the mathematicians of this uni- 
versity. But there is no evidence whatever 
that the Eacleides of Hermione was the 
geometrician, and the probability is de- 
cidedly against it. 

“One of the most remarkable of Dr. 
Clarke’s marbles is a mutilated statue of 
Pan, which was found in a garden close 
by the grotto sacred to Pan and Apollo 
below the Acropolis of Athens. As it is 
known that a statue of Pan was dedicated 
by Miltiades, in gratitude for the services 
supposed to have been rendered by him in 
the battle of Marathon, and as this statue 
is of a style of art corresponding to that 
date, it is by no means improbable that 
this may be the identical figure dedicated 
by Miltiades, upon which Simonides wrote 
an exryeauua which is still extant. 

“T am sorry to say that, in so positively 
pronouncing the colossal marble bust to 
be a part of a statue of the Ceres of Eleusis, 
Dr. Clarke went beyond the bounds of 
cautious discretion which are so properly 
prescribed to the archeologist. That the 
figure was brought from certain ruins near 
the site of the temple of that goddess at 
Eleusis there is no doubt, and some of the 
older travellers who observed it in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries be- 
lieved it to be the goddess herself. But 
more recent travellers have been of a con- 
trary opinion, thinking, from the position 
in which it was found, and from certain 
appearances on the surface of the marble 
itself, that it may have been a Cistophora, 
or architectural decoration, like the Cary- 
atides of the Erectheium. 

“The Malcolm Sarcophagus, in the Fitz- 
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william Museum—described by Mr. Pash- 
ley in his Travels in Crete, and afterwards 
brought to England by Sir Pulteney Mal- 
colm—was presented to the museum in 
1834. The subject, which seems to be the 
return of Bacchus from India, is treated 
in a manner spirited and original. The 
date of its workmanship is fixed by Dr. 
Waagen in the last half of the second 
century of the Christian era. Possibly it 
may be a little earlier. 

“Tn the last place, I may mention certain 
Greek inscriptions recently presented to 
the university at the suggestion of Colonel 
Leake by Captain Spratt, the commander 
of one of her Majesty’s surveying ships 
stationed on the coast of Greece. Three 
of these were discovered by him in the 
island of Crete, and one of those three is 
of very early date, the inscription being 
read from the right hand to the left. But 
the most interesting and valuable of Cap- 
tain Spratt’s marbles is an inscribed slab 
from the Troad. This inscription is valu- 
able on two accounts. In the first place 
it is valuable as having been discovered 
among the ruins of a temple, first pointed 
out by Captain Spratt, which is satisfac- 
torily proved to be a temple of Apollo 
Smintheus, mentioned by Strabo and others, 
but altogether unknown to modern tra- 
vellers until lighted upon by Captain Spratt 
within the last twelve months. That it is 
the site and remains of that temple Colonel 
Leake, than whom we can have no higher 
authority, has professed himself to be 
perfectly satisfied. In fact an inscription 
copied by Captain Spratt places the point 
beyond all doubt. The second point of 
interest connected with this inscribed slab 
is the subject of the inscription. It com- 
memorates the fact of a certain Greek, by 
name Cassander, having been presented 
by each of eighteen or twenty cities and 
states of Greece with a golden crown. 
Each city is mentioned separately, and 
underneath the words xyeersp crepavy in 
each is a representation of the crown itself, 
which was in the form of a chaplet of olive- 
leaves. 

“ Of the numerous and interesting col- 
lection of ancient marbles presented by 
my friend Mr. Disney to the Fitzwilliam 
Museum, it is unnecessary to enter into 
any minute description, as he has already 
done that himself in a most able and lucid 
manner in his valuable work entitled Mu- 
seum Disneianum ; and I congratulate my 
friend on having, by coming forward when 
the space was yet unoccupied, secured for 
them a position to which the noble example 
which he was the first to set (upon so ex- 
tensive a scale) so justly entitled him.” 

A second paper was read by C. H. 
Cooper, esq. F.S.A., the Town Clerk of 
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Cambridge, upon the ancient Houses of 
the King at Royston and Newmarket. 
These were erected by King James I. for 
his accommodation when hunting. Each 
was situated on tle extreme edge of the 
county. Neither of them was in the leas 

remarkable for its stately architecture, the 
beauty of the neighbourhood, or the extent 
of the attached domains. On the fall of 
the Monarchy, by the death of Charles I., 
one of these houses ceased to be the resi- 
dence of royalty, as did the other (with a 
few occasional exceptions) on the death of 
Charles II. Mr. Cooper entered into a 
long detail of the various occasions upon 
which these houses were occupied by our 
kings, on their way to and from New- 
market, and upon other occasions, inter- 
spersed with notes of the royal expenditure, 
and several important or amusing histo- 
rical anecdotes characteristic of the man- 
ners of thetimes. Charles I. was brought 
from Newmarket to Royston, in custody 
of the army on the 24th June, 1647, and 
proceeded to Hatfield on the 26th. The 
king’s goods and personal estates were 
sold under an ordinance of Parliament. 
The palaces of Royston and Newmarket had 
been previously stripped almost bare. The 
few goods remaining in the former palace 
were in 1651 sold, in 10 lots, by appraise- 
ment, for only 33/. 17s. The site of the 
palace was in 1753 leased to John Minchin 
for fifty years; the lease was subsequently 
assigned to Mrs. Ann Wortham. The 
site was at length, in 1812, sold by the 
Commissioners of Land Revenues for 300/.; 
the annual value by survey on oath being 
only 12/. 12s. It consisted merely of a 
quarter of an acre of land, with five old 
cottages thereon.— Mr. Cooper’s historical 
notices of Newmarket were deferred to 
another occasion. 

Wednesday July5. Sectional meetings 
were this morning held in the Schools. 
In the Section of Antiquities the Hon. 
R. C. Neville, the President, read a paper 
on the antiquities of the earlier periods in 
Cambridgeshire and the Northern parts 
of Essex: in the investigation of which 
he has, during the last ten years, been 
continually engaged. He had prepared 
for exhibition to the meeting sections of 
the Ordnance maps, in which the Roman 
and Romano-British sites were marked in 
red, the Anglo-Saxon in blue, and the 
early British, evidenced only by the coins 
of Cunobeline, in yellow. The first were 
decidedly predominant. The ancient roads, 
though they must have been very nume- 
rous, are now nearly obliterated and diffi- 
cult to trace, frequently only appearing at 
intervals where their direction suits the 
course of the modern track. Of this kind 
is the one upon Streetway Hill, connecting 
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the road from Six-mile Bottom to Little 
Wilbraham with the village of Great 
Wilbraham; but the most perfect and 
extensive in Cambridgeshire is that marked 
in some maps as the Wool-street. It 
originates in Cambridge, and from the 
Gogmagog-hills proceeds in a south- 
easterly direction, crossing the turnpike- 
road from Newmarket to London, near 
Worstead-lodge, and running to the north 
of Hildersham and Abington, at the back 
of Borley-wood, within a mile of Bart- 
low, to Horseheath lodge, and thence to 
Withersfield, Haverhill, and Colchester. 
The roads leading from the important sta- 
tion at Chesterford into Cambridge are 
not very evident; the principal one pro- 
bably took the modern way into Ickleton, 
and so on to Duxford (where there is a 
very Roman-looking branch westward to 
Triplow), and proceeded behind Whittles- 
ford towards Cambridge. Another, pro- 
ceeding from the north side, was joined at 
Stumps-cross by the short track from 
Ickleton, running by Bournbridge to the 
Fleam-dyke. The lines from Chesterford 
into Essex are more distinct ; from the 
east side an old road runs below Burton- 
wood, over Chesterford and Hadstock 
commons, into Hadstock village, which it 
unites with Bartlow, the three-quarters of 
a mile between these two villages being a 
perfect specimen of a Roman way. To 
the west, the old way from Strethall to 
Ickleton branches into Chesterford near 
the railway-station ; and on the southern 
side, traces still exist of a road connecting 
this point with Littlebury village, and 
through it with the old Camp at Ring- 
hill in front of Audley End. Still further 
southward, signs of its progress are very 
faint, though no doubt “ Quendon-street ” 
and “ Stansted-street,’’ as their names in- 
dicate, were in the line of way. 

Mr. Neville next proceeded to notice 
the earthworks of the county: first of 
which he mentioned the Devil’s Ditch 
on Newmarket heath. Another, of like 
nature, crosses the highway as the Eight- 
mile ditch, but it takes different names in 
its progress; for while on the left of the 
turnpike-road from Fen Ditton to Ful- 
bourn, where it joins the Caudle-ditch, it 
is called Fleam-dyke, on the right hand 
side it assumes the appellation of Balsham- 
ditch, in its eastward course from the 
neighbouring village so named. Five miles 
to the south, on the.property of Mr. Ha- 
mond at Pampisford, there is a third ditch, 
one termination of which is marked on the 
Ordnance Map as “ Brent Ditch-end,’’ 
close to Pampisford Hall. It runs appa- 
rently in a parallel line with the line last 
mentioned, crossing also the Newmarket- 
road between the ‘‘ Two-mile Hill’’ cut- 
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ting and Abington Park. There is still 
another fosse belonging to this vicinity, 
though rather further removed than the 
three already enumerated, which com- 
mences immediately below the high ground 
of Heydon and Chishall-downs on Lord 
Braybrooke’s property, and may be traced 
for a considerable distance running lower 
than Heydon Grange, across the Barkway 
and Cambridge-road, till it loses itself on 
Melbourn Common. The frequent inter- 
ruptions in their course, to which for 
agricultural convenience these great earth- 
works have been subjected, increases the 
difficulty of ascertaining them exactly, and 
indeed there is little doubt that in many 
places they have been thereby wholly obli- 
terated. 

The surface of open country between 
Newmarket and Royston, in the vicinity 
of these dykes, is studded with tumuli. 
1 have examined thirty of them, all in the 
neighbourhood, some close to and others 
actually upon the earthwork. Mutlow 
Hill, the last opened, of which an account 
is given in the Institute Journal for 1852, 
affords a fair criterion of the general con- 
tents of all—the same rude sun-burnt 
vases, except in one near Triplow, where 
a good Roman urn was found, the same 
interments by cremation, one case again 
only excepted, near Chrishall Grange, with 
perpetual third-brass coins of the lowest 
empire or their rough imitations. Bow- 
shaped bronze Roman fibule were taken 
from several tombs, and in many there oc- 
curred small nests of the chipped flints 
commonly mis-called arrow-heads, but of 
which the Abbé Cochet has given a very 
simple and satisfactory explanation in his 
** Normandie Souterrain,”’ where he details 
their discovery in graves along with the 
iron for striking a light. This accounts 
fully for their being found amongst the 
necessaries provided for the dead, as well 
as for their universal occurrence with ge- 
neral remains whether of early or late 
antiquity. 

Mr. Neville enumerated the following 
sites in Cambridgeshire which have been 
productive of remarkable antiquities: Dul- 
lingham-—whence I have a small Roman 
vessel: Hare Park —a fine leaf-shaped 
white silex spear-head, ploughed up there. 
Cambridge— abundance of Roman remains 
of all kinds; a gold coin of Cunobeline 
from the backs of the Colleges, in the pos- 
session of Mr. Litchfield. Bottisham— 
Romano-British tumuli in the vicinity. 
Great and Little Wilbraham—Roman coins 
of both empires and remains, and the ex- 
tensive Saxon cemetery described in the 
‘* Saxon Obsequies.’’ Fulbourn has pro- 
duced two leaf-shaped yellow bronze swords, 
with Roman coins; and the late Richard 
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Manning, a pensioner, residing near the 
spot, described to me, to use his own 
words, ‘‘ a square brick grave in which were 
some glass and pottery vessels which he 
saw broken into, several years since, by 
workmen, who destroyed them.” Mutlow 
Hill and Fleam Dyke we have already no- 
ticed. In the open country between Bals- 
ham and Worsted Lodge I opened several 
Romano-British tumuli, as well as the re- 
mains of two or three on the Fulbourn 
Valley farm. A gold finger-ring set with 
an intaglio on sardonyx, dug up in the 
garden at Gogmagog, was shewn me by 
the late Lord Godolphin ; and Douglas in 
his Nenia details the excavation of barrows 
there. Notice was given me some three or 
four years ago that a Roman hypocaust had 
been ploughed into at Stapleford and might 
be explored, but I was not able to attend 
to it at the time, and am not aware of its 
having been disturbed. Many horseshoes 
and skeletons are found in the low grounds 
about Babraham, but I have never seen 
and cannot therefore give their description. 
In the gravel-pit at Bourne Bridge, Ro- 
mano-British pottery has been turned up ; 
at Hildersham I have seen Roman pottery; 
at Pampisford there are Roman coins. 
Whittlesford and Duxford are Roman, as 
their names import. From Hinxton I have 
a coin of Offa. ickleton boasts the re- 
mains of a Roman villa, which partook 
largely in the numismatic yield of its neigh- 
bour, Chesterford, in Essex. A hoard of 
denarii, discovered at the latter place nearly 
thirty years ago, is still in the possession 
of Mr. Batson, of Horseheath Lodge. Lin- 
ton, though producing Roman coins, is 
better known to the British Museum as 
having furnished a very rare Saxon Sceatta 
(vide Hawkins’ Silver English Coins). 
There is Roman pottery in the heavy 
lands at Little Linton, and on Linton 
Heath I had the good fortune last year 
to fall in with a second Anglo-Saxon 
cemetery, the details of which will be 
given in the next number of the Institute 
Journal. That this place should be pro- 
lific in remains is not surprising consider- 
ing its close proximity to Bartlow, which 
latter village being situated in both coun- 
ties, enables me to pass over the border to 
the celebrated tumuli there. Asis natural 
in such a vicinity coins of the whole series 
are to be found, but my own experience 
has produced them in the greatest num- 
bers of the very lowest empire, Theodo- 
sius, Honorius, and Arcadius in particular. 
A denarius of the first of these emperors 
was sent me from Castle Camps, and from 
Shudy Camps I have seen a bronze ladle. 
All this locality teems with vestigia of the 
Romans, and it is only surprising that the 
smaller building should have been at Bart- 
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low, while the extensive ruins and infinite 
variety of remains scattered all over Sun- 
ken Church Field, Hadstock, point out 
that place as the residence of the chief of 
the settlement. Coins from Domitian 
downwards are abundant, particularly 
those of Carausius and Allectus, with de- 
narii of Severus, Alexander, Gallienus, 
and Postumus. In Ashdon, a village nearly 
adjoining Bartlow, Roman pottery and 
early coins have been met with. Chester- 
ford is so well known that I need only 
remark respecting it, that a perfect series 
of coins might have been formed thence, 
if all those removed by antiquaries at dif- 
ferent periods were now available. The 
numerous other remains and houses round 
it, prove it to have been a place of import- 
ance. Littlebury occasionally produces a 
Roman coin, while from the Ring Camp, 
though we have the evidence of our own 
eyes as to its nature, and Stukeley mentions 
that a gold coin of Claudius and silver 
patera were found there, I have never seen 
any traces of Roman occupation, except a 
coin of Titus and one of Carausius from 
the next field. In the flower-garden at 
Audley End fragments of pottery have 
been turned up, and also a coin of Vespa- 
sian, amid the débris of medizval build- 
ings. The interesting museum at Saffron 
Walden displays many coins and Roman 
fictilia, brought to light near that town. 
From specimens in the valuable collection 
there, I am enabled to add Lindsell to my 
list of places which have furnished me- 
mentoes of our conquerors; and in the 
more immediate parishes of Debden, Wim- 
bish, and Widdington pottery and coins 
have been discovered. Debden, Stan- 
stead, and Dunmow may also boast of 
having each produced a gold coin of Cuno- 
beline. Retracing my steps by Quendon 
Street, Rickling, and Arkesden, all Roman 
sites, to the west of the house recently ex- 
cavated at Wenden, Elmdon and Chrishall, 
with their store of bronze spears and pal- 
staves, must not be omitted. Langley and 
Heydon give further proof that the county 
of Essex was tenanted to its borders by 
the Latins, and the open country between 
the last named place and Royston, Mel- 
bourn, and Triplow, is filled with the tu- 
muli of their contemporaries or successors, 

The Hon. and Rev. Samuel Best read a 
paper on some recent discoveries of a 
Roman station and pavement at Abbot's 
Anne, near Andover. 

In the Hisrorican Section, which 
was presided over by the Very Rev. the 
Dean of St. Paul’s, the Rev. C. H. Harts- 
horne read a paper on the Parliaments of 
Cambridge. The greater part of this con- 
sisted of a review of the state of the Eng- 
lish constitution and government during 
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the reign of Richard II. It was in the 
12th year of that sovereign that a parlia- 
ment was held at Cambridge. The Clause 
Roll has preserved the writs of summonses, 
and shows that the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, the Keeper of the Spiritualities of 
York, eighteen Bishops, twenty-three Ab- 
bots, including those of Ramsey, Croy- 
land, Thorney, and Bury, fifty-three Ba- 
rons, other judicial functionaries, besides 
Knights from the different counties, and 
Burgesses from Bristol and London, were 
summoned to attend according to the usual 
form. The Parliament sat from the 9th 
of Sept. to the 17th of Oct. during which 
time the King watched the proceedings on 
the spot. A search amongst the Public 
Records has failed to produce any new 
evidence of historical importance touching 
the subject before us, so that we must be 
satisfied with simply knowing that this 
great council of the realm enacted a 
Statute that still remains unrepealed, the 
original of which is preserved amongst the 
Rolls of Parliament in the Tower: and a 
copy is printed amongst the Statutes of 
the Realm. The Statute of Cambridge 
contains sixteen clauses ; three of which 
are remarkable. The second provides for 
the impartial and incorrupt appointment 
of the various officers or ministers of the 
King, and that none of them should re- 
ceive their situation through gift, favour, 
or affection, but that all such should be 
made of the best and most lawful men. 
The third relates to enactments previously 
made concerning labourers and artificers, 
confirming those regulations that were un- 
repealed, and ordaining that no servant or 
labourer should depart out of the district 
where he dwelt without bearing a letter 
patent, stating the reason, and if detected 
he should be put in the stocks. The fourth 
clause regulates the wages of servants in 
husbandry. This seems to have been an 
amplification of the Statute passed with 
this express object, called the Statute of 
Labourers, in the 23d year of the preced- 
ing reign (1349). The same subject was 
considered in several succeeding Acts of 
Parliament, down to the 11th of Hen. VII. 
(1496), when, as it is stated, for many 
reasonable considerations and causes, and 
for the common wealth of the poorer arti- 
ficers, as free masons, carpenters, and other 
persons necessary and convenient for the 
reparations and buildings, and other la- 
bourers and servants of husbandry, those 
regulations should be void and of none 
effect. 

There is but another clause in this 
Statute of Cambridge that seems to call 
for remark. The thirteenth may truly be 
considered as the earliest notice taken by 
the legislature of the health of towns, It 
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is a sewage, nuisance, or sanitary clause, 
prohibiting, under a penalty of 20/. any 
person from casting annoyances into the 
ditches, rivers, or waters, or laying them 
nigh divers cities, boroughs, and towns of 
the realm, by which the air is greatly cor- 
rupt and infect, and maladies and other 
intolerable diseases do daily happen. This 
attests, contrary to what has often been 
asserted, that England was behind other 
countries in Europe in the provisions made 
for the public health. 

Before the Parliament was dissolved it 
granted a fifteenth and a tenth, which was 
perhaps the chief reason for its being 
called together. It is singular that not 
any petitions should have been presented 
to it, at least none have been preserved. 
And there is but one illustration that has, 
after a diligent search, presented itself for 
notice, namely, that the Issue Roll of the 
Exchequer gives the expenses (1/. 4s. 4d.) 
of two individuals for conveying charters, 
rolls, and other memorials to the Parlia- 
ment; another also received 16s. 4d. that 
the King ordered to be paid him for red 
wax for the office of his Privy Seal, bought 
from divers persons at London, Oxford, 
and Northampton, when the Parliament 
was held at Cambridge. 

A second Parliament was summoned to 
meet in Cambridge in the 15th of Henry 
VIth. (1437), but the place of meeting was 
afterwards changed to Westminster. 

And a third Parliament was summoned 
here in the 25th of the same reign (1447), 
but by a re-issue of the writs it was re- 
moved to Bury St. Edmund’s, and held in 
the Refectory of the Monastery. The 
town first sent representatives 26th of 
Edward I. (1298). The University not 
until the reign of James the First. 

Mr. Hardwicke then read a paper on 
Eleanor Cobham, Duchess of Gloucester, 
charged with Sorcery. This was founded 
upon a MS. poem in the Public Library 
(Hh, iv. 12), written in a hand of the 15th 
century, bearing no title, but being a 
Farewell put into the mouth of Eleanor 
Cobham, Duchess of Gloucester, after she 
was doomed to perpetual imprisonment in 
1441, for attempting to compass the de- 
thronement of Henry VI. and the eleva- 
tion of her husband, by resorting to the 
black art. The author of the poem was 
supposed to be John Lydgate monk of 
Bury, who was a favourite and protegé of 
the Duke of Gloucester.—The Dean of 
St. Paul’s, who presided at the Section, 
urged upon Mr. Hardwicke the publica- 
tion of this curious composition, which 
has greater poetical merit than most pro- 
ductions of its age. 

At twelve o’clock the Institute assembled 
in the Senate House, and was honoured 
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by the presence of its Patron, H.R.H. 
Prince Albert, the Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity. Two lectures were delivered be- 
fore him— 

The first was by Dr. Guest, the Master 
of Gonville and Caius college, On the 
Great Boundary Dykes of Cambridge- 
shire, and the probable dates of their con- 
struction. He commenced his discourse 
by pointing out to his audience the features 
of a large map which he had drawn of the 
supposed state of the south-eastern coun- 
ties in the time of the Britons; exhibiting 
the three fertile vales of Pewsey, the White 
Horse, and Aylesbury; the various ex- 
tensive patches of forest land; and the 
open ranges of chalk down. One of his 
first remarks was upon the etymology of 
the Ickneild street. This in one early 
Saxon charter is termed the Ichenilde wag, 
but so in Dr. Guest’s opinion by a clerical 
error; in another charter, forty years later, 
it occurs as the Icenhilde weg, and the 
latter orthography he interprets thus: 
hilde is a warrior—Icen-hilde-weg, the 
military way of the Iceni. The existing 
names of many places in its vicinity, as 
Ickleford, Ickleton, Ickington, Ickenham, 
and Hickling, all tend to support this 
interpretation. It was the great highway 
across the chalk country between the fens 
and woods. The dykes which cross this 
country Dr. Guest refers to the boundary 
lines of the British princes. From the 
cursory notices of early historians, and 
from numismatic evidence, he has arrived 
at the conclusion that these princes were 
probably of one royal race which originated 
from Belgic Gaul; and he marshalled in 
presumed genealogical array, or succession, 
the several names of Divitiacus, Cassive- 
launus, Tasciovanus, Cunobelinus, Carac- 
tacus, Togidunus, and others, which occur 
in the scanty memorials of that era. Di- 
vitiacus is stated to have effected his con- 
quests in Britain by means of the subject 
races: and it appears probable that these 
princes gradually subdued nearly the whole 
island during the period immediately an- 
terior to the advent of the Romans. When 
Duaovelaunus king of the Trinobantes 
was driven from his throne by the Cate- 
velauni, whose capital was at Verulam, he 
was received by the emperor Augustus at 
Rome. Though Cunobeline is recorded 
by Dion Cassius to have established his 
palace at Camolodunum in Essex, it was, 
in Dr. Guest’s apprehension, as the con- 
queror of the Trinobantes, not as their 
native prince. Dr. Guest assigns the Brent- 
dyke to about the year 90 B.c.; that of 
Pampisford to about a.p. 20 or 30; a third 
to about a.p. 100; and two others to a 
period considerably later. 

The Rev. Professor Willis next delivered 
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a lecture On the Collegiate and other 
Buildings of Cambridge. They are, he 
said, a collection of buildings unparalelled, 
except at the sister University of Oxford, 
and which furnish examples for studying 
the architecture of every successive period 
from the thirteenth century to the present 
day. Some are to be admired for their 
magnificence or their beauty, and others 
for the reflected light they throw upon the 
history of the university and the nation. 
In the varying styles of architecture we 
may read the habits and motives, and almost 
discern the thoughts, of mankind at certain 
periods, whilst, independently of the in- 
formation thus conveyed by their plans 
and arrangements, there is ever in ancient 
buildings enough of artistic beauty to 
create a high interest in the mind of the 
student. Even in their successive repairs, 
it is curious to observe the different types 
of beauty which have formed the prevailing 
standard of various eras. 

In order to elucidate the growth and 
history of the buildings of Cambridge, the 
Professor had prepared two plans, which 
were presented to view: the one repre- 
senting the town as it was in the year 
1546, when Trinity college was erected, 
and the other as it now stands. The 
buildings he had assigned to their several 
dates by several tints, of which one showed 
those anterior to Henry VIII., another 
those between Hen. VIII. and Elizabeth, 
a third those down to Charles I. a fourth 
those to the close of the last century, and 
a fifth (by far the largest division) the 
erections of the present century. In early 
times the town consisted of one long 
street, nearly in a line with the ancient 
Roman road, out of which there branched, 
at an acute angle near St. John’s college, 
a road which is now called Trumpington 
Street, but formerly High Street. 

The original plan of a College very 
closely resembled that of a Benedictine 
monastery, the arrangements of which 
were dictated by the rules of the Benedic- 
tine order. The monastery had its church 
on one side of a large quadrangle or 
cloister, a chapter-house, a refectory, dor- 
mitories, and other offices pertaining to 
the monastic system of life. Thus, the 
college had its quadrangle, its chapel in- 
stead of the monastic church, its hall for 
the refectory, the master’s lodge in place 
of the abbat’s house. Cloisters wree added 
to only a few of the larger colleges. 

At the beginning of the university 
system, the students were lodged at Cam- 
bridge in hostels—places where they had 
to pay a price for their own maintenance. 
Those hostels were governed by university 
officers ; and no student could benefit from 
the university, or take a degree, unless he 
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lodged at one. At these hostels, which 
corresponded with the halls of Oxford, the 
students appear to have had a common 
hall; but, instead of a chapel, they were 
directed to attend their parish church. 
When a college was to be founded, some 
tenement was taken and converted into a 
lodge, and buildings were added ; next the 
hall; until a quadrangle was formed. He 
would now show how the different colleges 
at Oxford and Cambridge succeeded each 
other. Merton college, Oxford, was founded 
in 1274, and Mary hall in 1239. In 1257 
Peterhouse, Cambridge, was founded by 
Hugh de Balsham, who copied the statutes 
of Merton; and at the same time he esta- 
blished students in St. John’s hospital. 
At Oxford, in 1249, was founded University 
college ; and in 1326 Oriel. Then came 
at Cambridge King’s hall and Clare hall ; 
after which Oxford took the lead, until 
the foundations of Pembroke in 1347, 
Caius in 1348, Trinity hall in 1350, and 
Corpus in 1351. We next come to New 
college, Oxford, which was founded by 
William of Wykeham, Bishop of Winches- 
ter and Lord High Chancellor of England, 
in 1386. That was a great era iu the his- 
tory of collegiate buildings, all colleges 
up to that time having grown up in the 
manner he had described; but New Col- 
lege had a plan, was designed by an eccle- 
siastical dignitary who was an accomplished 
architect, and carried out under his in- 
spection. New College has its quadrangle, 
hall, chapel, library, and other adjuncts, 
all in their proper places, which rendered 
the building the most comfortable and 
convenient of any at Oxford. After the 
erection of that college, we may expect to 
find it exercising a great influence on build- 
ings that succeeded it, and those were at 
Oxford the colleges of Lincoln and All 
Souls’. At Cambridge, within about 70 
years, King’s College was founded in direct 
imitation of New College. King’s was a 
college planned from the beginning, in 
which every office was set out with the 
most consummate skill, and faithfully 
copied from the plan of William of Wyke- 
ham ; in that way, this college was most 
carefully described in the will of King 
Henry VI.; but the King’s plan was 
never carried out, although the mag- 
nificent chapel attested his beneficence 
and the splendour of his ideas. King’s 
had the first collegiate cloister built in 
Cambridge; it was built distinct from 
the chapel, as in Wykeham’s colleges at 
Winchester and Oxford. Queen’s also 
had a cloister: this college was built by 
the Queen of Edward IV. upon a former 
foundation established by the Queen of 
Henry VI. We next come to Magdalen 
college, Oxford, founded in 1457, and 
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which was followed by our Catharine hall, 
1475; Christ’s, 1505; Magdalen, 1519; 
the noble foundation of St. John’s, 1511 ; 
and at Oxford the colleges of Trinity and 
St. John. In 1502, Magdalen hall was 
founded at Cambridge. Then came that 
magnificent Oxford foundation, Christ 
Church, a large college on the site of a 
number of small ones. That was not the 
first instance of a large college taking the 
place of a number of small ones; for at 
Jesus’ college, Cambridge, something of 
the kind was done, by a decayed nunnery 
being converted into a college. But for 
Christ Church there was wholesale de- 
struction. Christ Church was so founded 
in 1532; and at the foundation of Trinity 
college, Cambridge, in 1546, the same 
thing was done: a number of small 
foundations became extinct. We are now 
at the period of the Reformation, after 
which we have Emmanuel and Sydney at 
Cambridge, and Pembroke, Worcester, 
and Wadham at Oxford. 

Turning to his plan, the Professor next 
pointed out the remains of ancient build- 
ing which lie concealed behind frontages 
of more modern date. During the preva- 
lence of the Italian style, a practice was 
adopted which had done much mischief. 
The outside and inside of courts were 
covered with a new casing of stone in the 
fashionable style, giving them an appear- 
ance which would not lead any one to 
suppose that ancient buildings remained 
behind, until the interior was examined. 
This practice had been carried out at Tri- 
nity hall, Caius, Christ’s, and other places; 
and the former aspect of such buildings 
can only be recovered by consulting the 
prints of Loggan. Pembroke college, as 
at present existing, had been erected at 
various periods, and certain new arrange- 
ments were designed by Sir Christopher 
Wren. The buildings which connect the 
chapel with the old court were aloneerected 
in Wren’s time, and they gave us a lateral 
court; and, on asking for the library, we 
were shewn into rooms which were the 
original chapel. In the college of St. 
John, the ancient aspect is preserved. 
There we see the rows of gables that suc- 
ceed each other in the most regular and 
picturesque manner all round the court. 
In Queen’s college there were gables that 
have been destroyed in the upper story, 
and their place supplied by one straight 
parapet, according with the Italian style 
that was then in vogue. This practice of 
mutilation was going on during the greater 
part of the 1é@th century. 

In the colleges that were founded after 
the Reformation there are some very 
curious characteristics. Sidney and Em- 
manuel colleges were both formed on sites 
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previously occupied by monasteries. They 
were provided with chapels, as usual; but 
those chapels were purposely set north 
and south, so as not to follow the ancient 
practice of placing them to the east. In 
the time of Charles II. the position of 
these two chapels so shocked the princi- 
ples of the time that new chapels were 
erected in the courts by Sir Christopher 
Wren, and were placed due east and west. 
The old chapels are now used as libraries, 
Some remarkable transformations of mo- 
nastic buildings were effected by the same 
architect. He had the ingenuity to con- 
vert the original refectory of the prior at 
Sydney into a chapel, and the original 
church of the Blackfriars at Emmanuel 
into the hall. Jesus’ college is the only 
complete instance of the transformation of 
a monastic establishment into a college. 
The nunnery of St. Rhadegund formerly 
occupied this spot, which had been patro- 
nised by kings, and frequently increased. 
In the 15th century, however, the nunnery 
had so declined that there were only two 
nuns left, and the building was in ruins: 
it was at this period that Dr. Alcock, 
Bishop of Ely, determined to convert it 
into a college. Excavations made a few 
years ago have led to the discovery of the 
original plan of the church, which shewed 
how that extensive building was con- 
verted into a college chapel, next in beauty 
to that of King’s college. The church was 
cruciform, with a central tower, a nave 
and aisles, and a presbytery flanked by 
chapels various in style, extending from 
the time of the foundation down to the 
latest period of the Early English. Bishop 
Alcock puiled down the lateral chapels of 
the presbytery, the greatest part of the 
nave, and the aisles of the remainder; he 
filled up the pier-arcbes that communicated 
with these chapels and aisles, and inserted 
in each a perpendicular (or rectilinear) 
window. He also repaired the south tran- 
sept, rebuilding its gable, and inserted a 
large perpendicular window therein, and 
another in the east gable of the presbytery, 
and raised a story in the same style on the 
tower. A new flat roof of oak was con- 
structed, and the original character of the 
whole was thus as completely disguised as 
possible. The master’s lodge and some 
college rooms occupy the site of the ori- 
ginal nave. The aisles are completely 
obliterated. The college hall stands on 
the walls of the old refectory. The cloister 
is the same in site as the ancient one, but 
is larger by the space formerly occupied 
by the north aisle of the nave. In the 
course of recent repairs the north-west 
chapel has been rebuilt, and the presby- 
tery has received a new high-pitched roof, 
with a restoration of the Early-English 
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triplet and blind arches of the eastern 
gable, and a complete set of elaborate fit- 
tings, organ, and stall-work; the latter 
imitated from the ancient stalls which are 
still preserved in the parish church at 
Landbeach. The lateral lancet windows of 
the presbytery (six on one side and four 
on the other) have shafts and rich mould. 
ings of the best character. On the south 
side are arcades forming sedilia and a rich 
double piscina. 

The Colleges of Corpus Christi and Pe- 
terhouse next claimed attention. He had 
intimated that it was usual for the student 
to attend the services at his own parish 
church. They would accordingly find the 
church of Peterhouse was given to the 
college for the accommodation of its stu- 
dents: it now stood in the college, and 
over an archway there was a dry approach 
from the chambers to the church. In 
monastic times a dry way was insisted 
upon, because in attending the nocturnal 
and numerous daily services the monks 
might have been put to great inconvenience 
without one. The church of St. Benedict 
stood in the same position with regard to 
Corpus college ; and here the church was 
connected with the college. Peterhouse 
had a very curious chapel of the Jacobean 
period ; and a new chapel had been more 
recently added to the college of Benet or 
Corpus Christi. St. Benedict’s church is 
the most ancient in Cambridge. It had 
long been known as having a Saxon tower, 
which exhibits at its angles long and short 
stones alternately, the characteristic of 
Saxon building. But the body of the 
church was. supposed to have been erected 
in the thirteenth century, being separated 
from the side aisle by arches belonging to 
that period. Last year it was determined 
to rebuild the north aisle, and place it a 
little further to the west, when, on divest- 
ing the north-east corner of the nave of 
what turned out to be a screen, another 
angle of long-and-short masonry was dis- 
covered, of which the stones are clean and 
fresh, with the plaster upon them. This 
showed that the nave was of the Saxon 
period, and gave them an idea of what 
was considered a handsome parish church 
at that time: it was a curious fragment 
of the past, and one of the best specimens 
of Saxon architecture in this country. 

With these remarks the Professor closed 
his discourse; and subsequently, at 5 
o’clock, he accompanied a very numerous 
party over Jesus’ college, and there ex- 
plained the architectural peculiarities to 
which he had referred. 

H.R.H. Prince Albert, after lunching 
with the Vice-Chancellor at Trinity hall, 
returned to London. 

At an evening meeting in the Town- 

Gent. Mac. Vou. XLII. 
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Hall Lord Talbot de Malahide presided, 
when Mr. Norris Deck read a paper upon 
Rebuses, or the Name Devices extensively 
used in the Middle Ages. After showing 
that they were employed as early as the 
days of the Roman Commonwealth, and 
also by the Early Christians in the cata- 
combs of Rome, he proceeded to mention 
some of those now remaining in England, 
commencing at Cambridge with the well- 
known device of Bishop Alcock, at Jesus’ 
college, a cock and a globe ; Lady Marga- 
ret’s, at St. John’s and Christ’s colleges, 
a daisy (Fr. Marguerite) ; Bishop Fisher’s, 
a fish with an ear of wheat in its mouth; 
Ashton, an ash-tree growing out of a tun ; 
and the seal of Dr. Robert Woodlark, 
founder of St. Catharine’s Hall, a wood- 
lark with the word Roberti above it. He 
then mentioned several remaining at Ox- 
ford, and adduced examples of a large 
number existing in the architectural de- 
corations of our cathedrals, abbeys, and 
churches, such as Ramridge, Islip, Silk- 
stede, Goldstone, Winchcomb, Nailheart, 
and others. He next noticed the rebuses 
remaining on seals personal and municipal, 
mentioning among many others the very 
curious instance of Saffron Walden, three 
sprigs of saffron surrounded by a fortified 
wall,—saffron walled-in. He lastly called 
attention to the whimsical devices adopted 
by the early printers. 

Edward Freeman, esq. M.A. read a 
paper upon the Architecture of Wisbech 
Church. This church covers an unusually 
large extent of ground, but with little’ 
of the distinctive characters of a large 
church ; broad, bare, and sprawling, with 
nothing first-rate, and few portions even 
good. It resembles Leominster and 
Higham Ferrers in having a double nave. 
Having given a general view of the various 
elements in the building, Mr. Freeman 
proceeded to trace the sequence of the 
more important architectural changes, 
from the original Norman church, through 
the Transitional additions, up to the De- 
corated period. 

A long conversation took place upon 
the subject of preserving inscriptions upon 
tombstones and monumental brasses, in 
the course of which some curious facts 
were elicited, and the preservation of 
copies by individual exertions was stre- 
nuously advocated. 

Thursday, July 6.—Inthe Secrion or 
Antiquities Lord Talbot de Malahide de- - 
scribed the recent discovery of a remark- 
able mass of treasure, brought to light in 
railway operations between Limerick and 
Ennis. It consisted of a large number of 
collars and bracelets of gold, of various 
sizes, deposited in a small chamber of 
stones, constructed to receive them (and 
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has already been noticed in our June Ma- 
gazine, p. 619). Lord Talbot had brought 
from Ireland the chief part of these remark- 
able ornaments, and produced them for 
examination. He gave a detailed descrip- 
tion of their character, the peculiar forms 
which some of them present, being dis- 
similar to any of the types hitherto found 
in Ireland. In regard to the supposition 
advanced by the late Sir W. Betham, that 
ornaments of this class served in lieu of 
money at a remote period, the principal 
argument arises from the notion that these 
armlets are all in weight multiples of 12, 
the grain being taken as the unit. Dr. 
Todd, however, has satisfactorily ascer- 
tained that no graduated scale of weights 
for regulating the commercial or current 
value of these curious ornaments could 
have existed. The collection now pro- 
duced comprised fibule, armlets, ingots 
of unwrought gold, twisted neck-orna- 
ments, and gorgets of the same precious 
material. It is probable that in a rude 
state of society such ornaments might 
form convenient articles for barter, and 
serve many of the purposes of money ; 
but it is certain that their primary object 
was that of personal decoration ; and it 
is remarkable that in all notices of the 
Celtic people, their love of gold and their 
use of golden rings and collars are spe- 
cially mentioned. Ornaments of this de- 
scription appear indeed to be almost cha- 
racteristic of the Gaelic or Celtic race. 
Dr. Todd considers it probable that this 
remarkable hoard, one of the most im- 
portant on record, was made in the 11th 
century, when a great struggle occurred 
between the Danes and the native clans, 
in the locality where it was discovered. 
Lord Talbot stated some curious details 
in reference to the gold mines of Ireland, 
which at a remote period appear to have 
been very productive ; and, although it 
may be concluded that golden ornaments 
were often brought into the country by 
the Danes and others, it is scarcely to be 
doubted that a very large proportion of 
the precious ornaments found at various 
times were made from native gold. 
Richard Westmacott, esq. R.A. F.R.S. 
read a paper on Colouring Statues. He 
said the fact that there was the authority 
of classical writers for this practice among 
the greatest sculptors of antiquity, as well 
as evidence of the existence of colour in 
some existing works, was admitted; but 
he utterly condemned it in point of taste. 
The province of sculpture is to represent 
by form ; whatever is expressed by any 
other means than form, is not sculpture. 
If painting is introduced to assist in giving 
effect, it becomes a mixture of the two 
arts ; as, if the relief of sculpture were 
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called in to give reality to parts of a pic- 
ture, it would be no longer a painting, in 
the common acceptation of the term. His 
line of argument was approved by the 
vice-president, Mr. Octavius Morgan, Mr. 
Hawkins, of the British Museum, the 
Dean of St. Paul’s, and Mr. Scharf ; and 
Mr. Westmacott, in conclusion, expressed 
his satisfaction that no one had ventured 
to advance any arguments in defence of 
colour ; but we believe that this was rather 
from the want of time and opportunity, as 
the boast was received with many murmurs 
of dissent. 

In the Secrion o¥ ARCHITECTURE a 
paper was read by the Rev. Edmund 
Venables, on the Church of Great St. 
Mary in Cambridge, which is used by the 
University for its sermons. He spoke of 
“the evil day’? when Mr. Worts left 
money to build the galleries ; and stated 
that the Heads formerly sat in stalls round 
the chancel before the present ‘‘ Golgotha” 
or eastern gallery was erected. He also 
pointed out that within a few years the 
tower was ornamented with balls intended 
to correspond with the front of Clare hall, 
which had been thus ornamented by Sir 
James Burrough. He lastly commented 
upon the “* heathen doorway ’’ lately pulled 
down, and replaced by a more characteristic 
one from a design by Mr. Scott.—Pro- 
fessor Willis, in proposing thanks for the 
paper, remarked that the proper apology 
for the present state of the church rested 
in the fact of its being, so far as the Uni- 
versity was concerned, merely a place for 
the delivery of sermons, the congregation 
being supposed to have already attended 
divine service in their college chapels. It 
would be difficult to supply the necessary 
accommodation if the galleries were re- 
moved. As for the balls on the tower, 
they had been removed by a Society es- 
tablished for Ecclesiological objects, who 
had taken the opportunity of doing so 
whilst others were asleep. For his own 
part he was sorry they were gone, as they 
formed the last page in the history of a 
church which was so long building.—Dr. 
Whewell added that the balls were removed 
without authority by the members of a 
society who professed the greatest vene- 
ration for authority. He should be sorry 
to see any alteration in the present 
arrangement of St. Mary’s Church. 

The Rev. John Hailstone, Rector of 
Bottisham, then read a paper, historical 
and descriptive, upon Anglesey abbey, in 
the parish of Bottisham, near Cambridge, 
and upon the parish church of Bottisham. 

Mr. Alexander Nesbitt read a paper on 
the Architecture of the North-East of Ger- 
many. 

In the afternoon an excursion was made 
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to Anglesey abbey, and the churches of 
Bottisham, Fulbourn, and Cherry Hinton. 

At an evening meeting, the Rev. Col- 
lingwood Bruce, LL.D. read a paper upon 
the Roman antiquities preserved in the 
university of Cambridge, particularly the 
inscribed stones which were brought by 
Camden and Sir Robert Cotton from the 
Roman Wall in Northumberland. These 
stones have nothing attractive about them, 
but in an historical point of view they are 
most valuable. One was set up by the 
Fourth Cohort of the Gauls, showing that 
the Romans used one portion of their con- 
quered provinces as instruments to subdue 
another. Many of the Roman soldiers 
under Vespasian, who encamped under 
the walls of Jerusalem, came from North 
Britain. On another of these altars the 
name of Caracalla appears, that of Geta 
having been carefully erased. The lecturer 
observed that he saw the same thing last 
year at Rome. Mr. Freeman said he saw 
another instance in the south of England. 
These facts show the remarkable unity of 
the Roman empire. After Caracalla had 
murdered his brother Geta, his name was 
erased in Rome and the remotest part of 
the empire. 

The Rev. J. Lee Warner read a memoir 
upon certain illustrations of Walsingham 
abbey existing in the university of Cam- 
bridge, and chiefly upon a poetical version 
of the Walsingham legend which is pre- 
served in the Pepysian library, in the 
form of a ballad printed by Richard Pyn- 
son. It was composed about the year 
1460, and commences, 

“* Of this Chappel see here the foundatyon.” 

Mr. Lee Warner also gave some account 
of the excavations which have been re- 
cently in progress in the ruins at Wal- 
singham. 

(To be concluded in our next Magazine.) 


SUSSEX ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

July 13. The annual meeting of this 
Society took place at Winchelsea and Rye, 
whither 300 ladies and gentlemen were 
conveyed from different parts of the county. 
They entered the town of Winchelsea from 
the railway station by the Pipewell Bridge, 
built over the ferry on the ancient road to 
Rye and Kent, and which was the only 
road before the military road was formed 
nearer the sea during the last war. They 
then passed under the Land or Pipewell 
Gate, which was built in the reign of 
Henry IV. after the last grievous attack of 
the French, the gate bearing the name of 
John Helde, who was Mayor in 1404-5. 
The party then proceeded down the longest 
way or street, from the east to the western 
or New Gate, passing the ash-tree on the 
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north of the church-yard under which John 
Wesley preached his last open-air sermon 
on the 7th Oct. 1790 ; the Hospital of St. 
John, formerly used for decayed freemen 
and their widows, but of which the gable 
end only is now standing; and the site 
of the Hospital of St. Bartholomew; 
leaving on the north the site of St. Giles’s 
Church, of which the last remains have 
been removed; and also the field on which 
gallows were erected under the licence of 
Edward IV. when the custom of executing 
criminals by drowning them in the harbour 
ceased. 

Mr. W. Durrant Cooper, the historian 
of Winchelsea,* here pointed out the 
features of the New Gate, which is in 
tolerable preservation, stating that it was 
an original gate, built with the town be- 
tween 1280 and 1290, and was the only 
means of land communication to the 
county westward, the town having been 
built on a peninsula; the estuary on the 
south-west of the town being used for the 
the smaller class of fishing boats, as the 
remains of anchors and other relics found 
in what were now marshes clearly showed, 
whilst the larger class of trading ves- 
sels used the quay, which, as at Plymouth, 
was in the eastern channel. On the land 
side, from the New Gate to the west, 
north, and north-east, as far as the Land 
Gate, the town was fortified with strong 
walls, the foundations of which could be 
distinctly traced ; whilst on the south and 
east sides, where the rock was almost per- 
pendicular, and the water flowed close up 
to the cliffs, there were no stone walls, 
but simply high earthworks, the harbour 
being commanded from above, at the 
south-east angle of the town, by an open 
space now called Cook’s Green, on which 
the archers and bowmen could be brought 
into action. On the land side the road 
led from Fairlight, where the French 
landed in 1380, and, passing through the 
New Gate, on the land side of the town, 
which, like other more modern fortified 
towns, was most capable of attack on that 
side, burnt the town and put to flight the 
gallant Abbat of Battle, who three years 
before had nobly rescued the town. 

The company then crossing the market 
square, where, at the foundation of the 
town, the tradesmen resided, repaired to 
the ruins of the charch of the Grey Friars, 
of which the chancel arch is still perfect, 
having a span of 26 feet. The cloisters 
led out of the chapel on the west side, 
and the refectory and dwelling rooms stood 
where the present mansion was erected in 





* Mr. Cooper’s work is reviewed in our 
vol. xxxiv. p. 613, 
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1819, in the place of a brick house, which 
was not older than the time of James I. 

When the company had assembled in 
the ruined chapel, Mr. Cooper gave a 
short sketch of the town. It was built 
between 1281 and 1288, under the direct 
inspection of the Bishop of Ely, acting as 
Commissioner for Edward I.; the old 
town, which stood on the eastern side of 
the modern Rye harbour, having been 
much injured by the influx of the sea, and 
ultimately submerged by the great storm 
of 4th Feb. 1287. The new town was 
built at one tine from a general plan, 
with streets at right angles, like New 
York and other American towns, and in- 
cluded 43 squares, all of which could now 
be traced: 39 were built on for the in- 
habitants; and of the other four (not 
numbered in the original return still ex- 
isting at Carlton House Ride), two were 
appropriated to the churches of St. 
Thomas the Martyr and of St. Giles ; one 
to the Grey Friars, who had had a house 
in the old town, which must have been 
one of their first houses in England ; and 
the fourth to the Black Friars, the only 
remains of whose house are the crypts 
under a barn on the north of the town. 

The attacks of the French on the new 
town in 1337, 1359, 1360, 1377, and 
1380, did it great injury: and, indeed, it 
never recovered after the last attack, for 
the sea began to leave it; and though, in 
1427, when a set of ordinances were made 
for its government, it is certain that there 
was a large trade in wine (the cellars or 
crypts for storing which exist to this day 
in large numbers on the east or merchants’ 
side of the town), and that the harbour 
was frequented by the fishermen of Picardy, 
yet the close of the 15th century saw all 
the trade lost and the town in decay; for, 
in a supplementary tale to Chaucer (Percy 
Soc. edit. iii. 216), are lines alluding to the 
decline of Wynchelse and Ry. And, not- 
withstanding the compliment of Queen 
Elizabeth, who, in her visit in Aug. 1573 
called it ‘‘ Little London,” it had only 
then 70 houses; and in the return of 5th 
Feb. 1586-7, by the Mayor to his Lord 
Warden, during the preparations for re- 
sisting the Spanish Armada, it is distinctly 
stated that there ‘‘ are not belonging to 
the town of Winchelsea any ships, barks, 
or vessels, nor yet any masters or able 
mariners therein, but only one sailor, by 
name Wm. Buxtone, who is now on a 
voyage to Rochelle ;’’ and in the return 
of all the 214 Cinque Port ships, with 
their 228 masters and 952 able-bodied 
mariners, Winchelsea had but one, the 
John, of 20 tons, with two masters and 
four able-bodied mariners. 

The party next visited the beautiful 


choir of the church of St. Thomas, the 
trarsepts of which are in ruins, and the 
nave wholly destroyed: but which con- 
tains effigies of three cross-legged knights, 
a female, and a young man, all in Sussex 
or Purbeck marble, resting under richly 
carved canopies. 

Its architectural features are admirable, 
and they have been repaired and restored 
by Mr. Gough, the architect, at the ex- 
pense and through the great liberality of 
a gentleman then present, Mr. Thomas 
Dawes. 

An inspection of the Strand Gate on the 
south-east, which formerly communicatéd 
with the harbour only, but through which 
the road now led to Rye; and the preci- 
pice down which the horse of King Ed- 
ward I., in Aug. 1297, jumped, nearly 
killing the king; and a view of the road- 
stead where the battle with the Spaniards 
had taken place on the 29th Aug. 1350, 
the English fleet having been commanded 
by Edward III. in person, assisted by the 
Black Prince, whilst the Queen looked on 
from the heights, terminated this part of 
the excursion, and the company proceeded 
to Rye. 

On arriving at Rye, they were received 
by the Mayor, Recorder, and Council, and 
proceeded to the Town Hall, where C. H. 
Frewen, Esq. M.P. for the Eastern Divi- 
sion of the County, was called on to 
preside. 

Mr. Blaauw, the Hon. Secretary, after 
stating that the annual volume of ‘Trans- 
actions was delayed in order that it might 
include a report of the proceedings of the 
British Archeological Institute held at 
Chichester last year, and that the Society, 
without the present additions, amounted 
to about 664 members, then read a copy 
of an interesting manuscript recently found 
in the Bodleian Library, Oxford, being a 
report from the then Bishop of the Dio- 
cese (Guy Carleton) to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury of a visit paid by the Duke of 
Monmouth to the city of Chichester in 
1678. 

Mr. Holloway, the historian of Rye, 
then read a paper on the history of that 
ancient port. He stated that, when the 
Romans arrived in Britain, the spot on 
which the town of Rye now stands was an 
insulated rock, standing in the midst of a 
watery waste which extended from Fair- 
light in Sussex to Hythe in Kent, flowing 
up into various bays and sinuosities, the 
two principal of which ran back, one as 
far as Robertsbridge, the other up to 
Battle, covering altogether a superficies of 
upwards of sixty thousand acres. At a 
distance of about two miles to the west- 
ward lay the hill on which the modern 
Winchilsea has since been erected, while 
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to the south appeared a long, low island, 
extending three or four miles from east to 
west, on which stood the original town of 
Winchilsea; four miles to the NNE. was 
a loftier and a larger island, called Oxney, 
or the Isle of Oxen, and towards the east, 
at the distance of twelve miles, was ‘‘ The 
Island of the Romans,’’ first embanked 
and inhabited by them; a place destined 
to become, in after ages, the Queen of the 
Cinque Ports; the nucleus, too, around 
which all future embankments were to be 
gathered, until the whole liquid plain of 
waters should become, as we see it at this 
day, a solid plain of rich alluvial soil. 
Edward the Confessor bestowed the towns 
of Rye and Winchilsea on the Abbey of 
Fescamp in Normandy. Richard I."in his 
5th year, granted to the Barons, the Mayor, 
and Commonalty of the town of Rye the 
liberty of walling their town, by a charter 
of which Mr. Holloway exhibited the ori- 
ginal. Previous to this grant, the only 
artificial defence the town had was Ypres 
Tower, still standing at the south-east 
angle of the cliff, and which was erected 
by William de Ypres, Earl of Kent, in the 
twelfth century. The wall was erected on 
the east side of the town, where probably 
the sea had partially receded, so as to 
render additional fortification necessary. 
But, in spite of this precaution, Rye was 
taken by Louis the Dauphin in the reign 
of John. According to Camden, “ King 
Edward III. walled it (Rye) where the 
cliffs defended it not.’’ And this indicates 
the part which was then walled in, namely, 
from the north-east corner to the south- 
west. Then it was that beautiful gateway 
was erected which is still the ornament of 
this ancient town; and Rye may be said 
to have arrived at the zenith of her glory 
when Edward III. with his Queen, Phi- 
lippa, landed here on their return from 
France, after having signed a treaty of 
peace with that country at Bretigny, in 
the year 1360. But the duration of its 
prosperity was short; for, in 1378, one 
year after the death of Edward III., the 
town was sacked, and again in 1448. Rye 
partially recovered these heavy disasters, 
but she never did recover the loss of the 
Bordeaux fleet, which happened in the 
reign of Henry VII. 

The reading of Mr. Holloway’s paper 
being concluded, the Chairman exhibited 
a miniature of Charles I., which was pre- 
sented by that monarch to his ancestor 
Archbishop Frewen, when chaplain to 
Lord Bristol, after a sermon by the chap- 
lain dissuading the King from his intended 
marriage with the Infanta of Spain. 

Mr. M. A. Lower exhibited a speaking- 
trumpet found at Romney a few months 
ago, below high-water mark, and belong- 
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ing to Mr. H. B. Mackerson, of that town. 
It is six feet long, and made probably at 
the latter part of the fourteenth century. 

In the school-rooms were exhibited some 
highly interesting and curious antiquities 
belonging to the Frewen family: a picture 
of Archbishop Cranmer; one of Lady 
Guldeford, wife of Sir H. Guldeford, con- 
troller of the household of Henry VIII., 
who lived at Hempstead Park ; a portrait 
of a French Judge in the time of Louis 
XIV.; Henry VIII.’s Prayer Book, and 
Queen Elizabeth's ditto ; Nautilus shell, 
presented by the Skinners’ Company 
before the great fire of London; a Roman 
spur, dug up in a garden of the Frewen 
family in Leicestershire by Mr. Frewen’s 
father; a sword used at the battle of 
Boyne by Captain Hay, his great-great- 
grandfather; a pair of Queen Elizabeth's 
shoes, which she exchanged at Northiam 
on the occasion of her dining under an 
oak; a silver cup, presented by Sir Edw. 
Frewen, of Brickwall, to his grandson 
Thomas Frewen, on the occasion of his 
christening in 1716, filled with 2250 gui- 
neas ; an embroidered silk shoe, supposed 
to have been worn in the time of James I., 
and a pair of embroidered velvet slippers, 
supposed to be of a later date. 

The dinner afterwards took place in the 
Augustine Friary, now used as a wool- 
store. 


NORFOLK AND NORWICH ARCH £0LOGI- 
CAL SOCIETY. 

July 19. The annual excursion of this 
Society was commenced at North Wals- 
ham, where Sir Willoughby Jones, Bart. 
the President, took the chair. A con- 
siderable number of Roman relics, found 
at Threxton, were exhibited by Thomas 
Barton, esq. of that place, together with 
others of the Saxon age found at Sporle ; 
and many other curiosities were exhibited 
by Mrs. Spurdens of North Walsham, 
the Rev. C. R. Manning, and others. The 
company visited the church of Trunch, 
upon which a paper was read by the Hon. 
Secretary, the Rev. R. Manning; 
Knapton church, the peculiarities of which 
were described by the Rev. John Guna; 
and Paston church, where Mr. Gunn also 
described the Paston monuments: and 
Bromholm Priory, where a description of 
the remains was read by Henry Harrod, 
esq. The dinner was held at North 
Walsham ; and in the evening were read 
papers, On the antiquities of the valleys 
of the Yare and Waveney, by Mr. Greville 
Chester; On antiquities recently dis- 
covered at Humpnell, by the Rev. S. 
King; and, On the Felmingham antiquities, 
by Mr. Harrod. On the next day an 
excursion was made to the churches of 
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Worstead, Tunstead, Smallburgh, Barton 
Turf, and Irstead; and the company was 
entertained at Irstead rectory by the Rev. 
John Gunn. 


The annual meeting of the St. ALBAN’s 
ARCHITECTURAL AND ARCHZOLOGICAL 
Society took place at St. Alban’s, on 
Thursday the 15th of June, being a joint 
meeting of the St. Alban’s and Bedford- 
shire Archeological and Architectural 
Societies. The Earl of Verulam, the pre- 
sident, occupied the chair. The Rev. J. 
Taddy read a paper “ On the Condition, 
Local and Political, of the Ancient 
Britons,’ and Mr. R. Grove Lowe one on 
‘* The Second Battle of St. Alban’s.”’ 


NUMISMATIC SOCIETY. 

May 25. Mr. J. B. Bergne in the chair. 

Mr. Shaw, of Andover, made a com- 
munication to the Society ‘‘On a rare 
Coin of Beorchtric ;’’ who has been con- 
sidered by Mr. Hawkins and Mr. Lindsay, 
in their respective works, to have been 
one of the kings of East Anglia. Mr. Shaw 
is of opinion that, during the lifetime of 
his father Athelstan, Beorchtric governed 
East Anglia with the rank of deputy. The 
coin itself would appear to have been struck 
at a later period, as the monogram on it 


in all probability expresses the initial let- 
ters of Mercia and East Anglia, but ac- 
cording to some numismatists it is a com- 
bination of the letters alpha and omega, 
Mr. Vaux read a letter from Prof. Holm- 
boe, of Christiania, “ On Coins of Ethelred 
the Second, with the Crvx on the reverse.” 

June 22. The anniversary meeting was 
held, J. B. Bergne, esq. Treasurer, in the 
chair. The following gentlemen were 
elected to serve as Officers and Council 
for the ensuing year; President, The Lord 
Londesborough, K.C.H., F.S.A. ; Vice- 
Presidents, Edward Hawkins, esq. F.R.S. 
F.S.A., F.L.S.; Horace Hayman Wilson, 
esq. F.R.S., F.R.A.S.; Treasurer, John 
Brodribb Bergne, esq. F.S.A.; Secre- 
taries, W. S. W. Vaux, esq. F.S.A, 
F.R.A.S.; John Evans, esq. F.S.A.; 
Foreign Secretary, John Yonge Aker- 
man, esq. F.S.A.; Librarian, John Wil- 
liams, esq.; Members of the Council, 
Beriah Botfield, esq. Rev. Thomas Frede- 
rick Dymock, F. W. Fairholt, esq. F.S.A. ; 
W. D. Haggard, esq. F.S.A., F.R.A.S. ; 
John Huxtable, esq. John Lee, esq. LL.D. 
F.R.S., F.S.A., F.R.A.S.; J. G. Pfister, 
€8q., R. S. Poole, esq., Rev. J. B. Reade, 
M.A., F.R.S.; W. H. Rolfe, esq., W. D. 
Ly esq. F.S.A.; C. Roach Smith, esq. 

S.A, 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 


The reported answer of the Russian 
Government to the Austrian communica- 
tion mentioned in our last number proved 
to be an invention. The reply did not 
arrive until the 5th July, and was, as had 
been anticipated, of an evasive character. 
The Emperor was willing to withdraw 
from Wallachia, but would only leave 
Moldavia pari passu with the retirement 
of the combined forces of France and 
England from the territories and seas of 
Turkey. He would acquiesce in a joint 
protectorate of the Turkish Christians by 
the five powers. This answer was com- 
municated to the representatives of France 
and England, who replied that it did not 
contain the basis of a negociation. The 
expected entry of the Austrian forces into 
Wallachia has not taken place, though we 
are still informed that it is the intention 
of the Austrian Government to occupy 
the principalities, and, if necessary, expel 
the Russians by force. 

The Danubian Principalities. — The 


intelligence which had reached us at the 
close of June of the general retreat of the 
Russians from the principalities turns out 
to have been premature, although for a 
time the whole of their army appears to 
have been in motion in that direction. 
The general result of these movements may 
be thus briefly summed up,—the siege of 
Siistria has been abandoned, the Do- 
brudscha evacuated, and the whole of the 
right and the greater part of the left bank 
of the Danube is in possession of the Turks. 
The Russians continue in considerable force 
at Bucharest under Prince Gortschakoff, 
who has again taken the chief command, 
Prince Paskiewitch having obtained per- 
mission to retire. 

The failure of the siege of Silistria has 
been a great triumph for the Turkish arms. 
In the course of it the Russians had an 
army of 60,000 men on the right bank of 
the Danube, they had sixty guns in posi- 
tion, threw 50,000 shot and shell, and con- 
structed three miles of approaches, and yet 
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gained not one inch of ground in the 
course of 40 days, and left the petty out- 
work of Arab Tabia, against which their 
principal attack had been directed, a shape- 
less mass, but still in possession of its de- 
fenders. The defence of this fort was 
conducted by Capt. Butler and Lieut. 
Nasmyth, two English officers who hap- 
pened to be in Silistria at the commence- 
ment of the siege. The former lost his life 
from the result of fatigue and exposure 
aggravating otherwise slight wounds. 

The bulk of the Turkish army moved 
forward from Schumla to Rustchuk about 
the beginning of July. ‘An attack on the 
fortified islands before Giurgevo was com- 
menced on the 2nd and continued till the 
5th. On the 7th and 8th the town of 
Giurgevo was attacked and taken. The 
Turks are said to have lost in the action 
1700 killed and wounded, the Russians 
900 killed and 2000 wounded. The Turks 
immediately commenced strengthening the 
fortifications. The Russian General Chru- 
leff, who was wounded, has since died. 
Further contests are said to have taken 
place on the 16th and 19th, but it is re- 
ported that it was the intention of Omar 
Pasha for the present to avoid a general 
action. 

Gen. Aurep, who was defeated some 
months back in Little Wallachia, has com- 
mitted suicide. On the 9th July Halim 
Pasha and Said Pasha attacked the Russians 
under Generals Pagoff and Beboutoff near 
the mouth of the Aluta, and defeated 
them; both the Russian generals were 
wounded. 

It is stated that the loss of the Rus- 
sians since the crossing of the Pruth has 
amounted to 50,000 men. Princes Stir- 
bey and Ghika have been reappointed 
Hospodars of Wallachia and Moldavia by 
the Turkish Government. 

The main body of the British force is 
still in the neighbourhood of Varna. 

The Black Sea.—On the 11th of June 
the Furious and Terrible, in company with 
the French frigate Descartes, exchanged 
some shots with the Russian squadron off 
Sebastopol, but could not draw out the 
Russian steamers (six in number) to leave 
the protection of the forts and ships of the 
line. By the Russian account two of their 
steamers were damaged and twenty officers 
wounded, and several men killed, None 
of the vessels on the side of the allies were 
struck, 

On the 28th and 29th Captain Parker 
of the Firebrand, assisted by the Fury, 
completely destroyed the batteries at the 
Sulina mouth of the Danube. The Russian 
commander was taken prisoner, but the 
guard escaped. On the 7th Capt. Parker, 
with Capt. Powell of the Vesuvius, were 
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proceeding on an excursion up the river, 

when they were fired at by an ambuscade 

of Russians. They landed and dislodged 

the enemy, but in the attack Capt. Parker 

= shot through the heart by a musket- 
all. 

Constantinople.—Redschid Pasha has 
resumed his duties as Foreign Minister. 

The Russians have gained some successes 

over the Turks in Asia, and the army under 
Selim Pasha is said to be reduced to 7000 
men. ‘ 
On the 18th June the Turkish troops 
under Fuad Effendi attacked the Greek 
insurgents near Kalabaka in Thessaly, 
commanded by Hadji Petros. After a 
combat of three hours, the Greeks were 
completely beaten. They had a consider- 
able number of killed and wounded, and 
lost their baggage and artillery. 

This victory, together with the change 
of policy on the part of the Greek court, 
has completely extinguished the insurrec- 
tion, which was already at an end in Epirus, 
The Porte has communicated by a note 
dated July 6 to the Greek Government 
that it is willing to permit the vessels of 
the latter country to enter the Turkish 
harbours, on condition of compensation 
being made for the destruction of property 
in the late insurrection. 

Abbas Pasha, Viceroy of Egypt, died 
on the 14th July, and is succeeded by 
Said Pasha. 

The Baltic.—On the 21st the Hecla, 
Odin, and Valorous attacked the fortress 
of Bomarsund, which they bombarded. 
After a few hours the magazine exploded, 
and the buildings were in flames. No 
landing was effected. No men were killed 
on board the steamers, and only five 
wounded. On the 25th the main body of 
the fleet was off Cronstadt, but retired a 
few days later on account of cholera having 
appeared in some of the vessels. 

France—On the 15th July, 10,000 
French troops, under General Baraguay 
d’Hilliers, embarked on board English 
vessels at Calais for the Baltic, after being 
inspected by the Emperor in person. The 
following is the list of the vessels em- 
ployed: The Hannibal (screw), 91, Com- 
modore Grey; Algiers (screw), 91, Capt. 
Talbot ; Royal William, 120, Capt. King- 
come; St. Vincent, 101, Capt. Mansel; 
Sphynx (paddle), 6, Capt. Clifford; Janus 
(paddle), 5, Lieut.-Comm. Kane; besides 
several transports. 

On the 24th this fleet arrived in Kioge 
Bay. Large bodies of French soldiers are 
moving to the north. 

Cholera has been very bad at Marseilles, 
and the formation of the camp of the 
South is consequently postponed till Sep. 
tember. 
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Germany.—The Bund acceded to the 
Austro- Prussian treaty on the 23d of July, 
with only one dissentient voice. This 
single dissentient was Mecklenburg. Di- 

lomatic relations have been re-opened 
etween Austria and Switzerland. 

Spain.—On the 29th of June the insur- 
rection under Gen. O’ Donnell, which has 
been for some time expected, broke out. 
The general had been for a considerable 
time concealed in Madrid, and the utmost 
exertions of theministry of M. Sartorius 
were unable to procure his arrest, although 
the secret was probably known to a large 
number of persons. A portion of the 
garrison, with Gen. Dulce and the cavalry 
regiments under his command, were the 
first to declare for O’Donnell. No po- 
pular movement took place in the first 
instance, and the general retired from 
Madrid to Canaleja, a village about four 
miles from Madrid. Troops were sent 
against him by the Government, and some 
fighting took place, but nothing decisive 
resulted, and some days later O’ Donnell 
left for Aranjuez. At this period success 
or failure seemed to hang in the balance, 
and no popular feeling had been mani- 
fested on either side; but the proclama- 
tions, of a Liberal character, put forward 
by the leaders of the revolt appear to have 
decided the people to join the movement. 

About the 15th of July, the Captain- 
General of Catalonia declared for the in- 
surgents, and nearly at the same time most 
of the important provincial towns, either 
with or in spite of their governors, also 
joined the insurrection. On the 18th of 
July, Espartero left Logrone for Sara- 
gossa, to take the command of the in- 
surgents. 

During this interval the revolution had 
broken out in Madrid (on the 17th), and 
the streets were everywhere intersected 
by barricades. Attempts were made to 
put it down by force by Gen. Cordova, 
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but without success. The houses of the 
principal Ministers were ransacked and 
destroyed by the mob. It was then an- 
nounced that the ministry had resigned, 
and that a new ministry would be formed 
under the Duke of Rivas, a Moderado, 
which was to combine the respectable 
members both of that and the Liberal 
party. This concession was, however, 
obviously insufficient, and on the 19th the 
new ministry resigned, and the Queen sent 
by telegraph for Espartero, who was ex- 
pected in Madrid on the 23rd. The 
troops sent under Gen, Blaser, the late 
Minister of War, to act against O’Don- 
nell, went over to the enemy, and Blaser 
has fled to Portugal. The patriotic Junta 
at Madrid does not place confidence in the 
intentions of the Queen, and retains a 
hostile position towards the Court. On 
the 20th the soldiers in the Gobernacion, 
about 200 in number, surrendered to and 
fraternised with the people. 

The Infant Fernando, brother of the 
king, died on the 17th July in his 22nd 
year. He was of an extremely weakly 
constitution and all but idiotic. 

Canada.—The administration which has 
conducted the affairs of this colony for the 
last six years under Mr. Hincks, was 
defeated in the Lower House, by a majority 
of 42 against 29, on an amendment pro- 
posed on the address at the opening of the 
Parliament on the 13th of June, in which 
the ministry was censured for ‘‘ not sub- 
mitting to the Legislature during the 
present session a bill for the immediate 
settlement of the seignorial tenure, or one 
for the immediate settlement of the clergy 
reserves.’? The house was adjourned to 
the 22nd, and on that day prorogued with 
a view to its immediate dissolution. The 
elections under the New Representation 
Bill will take place in August, and the 
Parliament will probably meet in October. 


PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &e. 


GAZETTE PREFERMENTS. 


June 9. Knighted, Colonel Josias Cloete, 
C.B., K.H., Deputy Quartermaster-General to 
the Forces at the Cape of Good Hope. 

June 21. Royal Marines, Col. Second Comm. 
G. B. Bury to be Colonel Commandant ; Lieut.- 
Col. J. Ashmore to be Colonel Second Comm. ; 
brevet Major E. Rea to be Lieut.-Colonel. 

June 30. Scots Fusileer Guards, Major and 
brevet Col. G. Moncrieffe to be Lieut.-Colonel ; 
Capt. and Lieut.-Col. and brevet Col. Sir C. J.J. 
Hamilton, Bart. to be Major ; Lieut. and Capt. 
H. P. Hepburn to be Capt. and Lieut.-Colonel. 
——Brevet, to be Colonel in the Army, Lieut.- 
Col. R. French, unatt.—To be Majors in the 
Army, Capt. G. Maunsell, Ist W.1I. Regt.; 
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Capt. D. G. A. Darroch, 51st Foot; Capt. H. A. 
Strachan, 39th Foot ; Capt. G. Mein, h. p. 21st 
Drag. (Brigade-Major at York); Capt. G. E. 
Hillier, h. p. 80th Foot, Dep. Assist. Adjutant- 
Gen. Dublin.—To be General in the Army in 
the East Indies, Lieut.-Gen. Sir H. 8. Scott, 
K.C.B.—To be Major in the Army in the East 
Indies, Capt. H. B. Lumsden, 59th Bengal 
Native Infantry. 

Hampshire Militia Artillery, the Earl of 
Malmesbury to be Honorary Colonel Com- 
mandant.—Mid-Lothian Yeomanry Cavalry, 
Capt. R. Trotter to be gee 
shire Militia, Lord B. T. M. Cecil, late of Scots 
Fusileer Guards, to be Second Major.—Staf- 
fordshire Yeomanry Cavalry, Major the Right 
Hon. Earl Granville to be Lieut.-Colonel ; 
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Capt. G. H. Ackers to be Major.—Sutherland- 
shire Militia, J. Horne, esq., late Capt. 92d 
Highlanders, to be Major. 

uly1. The ton. John Henry Thomas Man- 
ners Sutton to be Lieut.-Governor of New 
Brunswick.—Major-Gen. W. T.‘Knollys to be 
Lieut.-Governor of Guernsey, vice Lieut.-Gen. 
Sir John Bell, K.C.B. 

July 3. Earl Granville, Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster, to be a Member of the 
Committee of Council on Education. 

July 4. Jane, Lady Churchill, to be one of 
the Ladies of the Bedchamber in Ordinary 
to her Majesty, vice the Countess of Mount- 
Edgcumbe. — Caroline-Augusta, Countess of 
Mount-Edgcumbe to be Extra Lady of the Bed- 
chamber to her Majesty.— Royal Artillery, 
brevet Major J. H. Francklyn to be Lieut.-Col. ; 
brevet Major G. Gambier to be Lieut.-Colonel. 

July 5. Lieut.-Gen. the Hon. George Anson 
to be Commander-in-Chief at Madras, and 
Second Member of Council. 

July 7. 3rd West India Regiment, Major 
G. A. K. D’Arcy to be Lieut.-Col.; Capt. C. E. 
Law, from 57th Foot, to be Major.—Brevet, 
Lieut.-Col. Sir F. Abbott, C.B., E. I. Co.’s Mil. 
Seminary at Addiscombe, to be Colonel in tle 
Army in the East Indies ; Captain W. F. Hay, 
Adjutant, East India Depot at Warley, to be 
Major in the Army in the Zast Indies.—To be 
Majors and Lieut.-Colonels in the Army, Capt. 
W. Humbley, Rifle Brigade; Capt. E. C. Wil- 
ford, 19th Foot; to be Major, Capt. FitzWil- 
liam Walker, 53rd Foot.—Royal Marines,brevet 
Major A. Anderson to te Lieut.-Colonel. 

uly 8. Lord Johy Russell to be the unpaid 
Charity Commissioner for England and Wales, 
vice the Right Hon. Sir George Grey, Bart. 
G.C.B. resigned. 

July 10. Colonel H. D. Jones, R. Eng. to be 
Brigadier-General of the forces employed on a 
particular service in the Baltic. 

July 11. Robert Cracroft of Hackthorne, 
Linc. esq. and Augusta his wife, eldest surv. 
dau. of Sir John Ingilby, of Ripiey castle, Bart. 
by Elizabeth only dau. of Sir Wharton Am- 
cotts (formerly Wharton Emerson, esq. of Ket- 
tlethorpe, co. Linc. by Mary, sister and coheir 
of Charles Amcotts of Kettlethorpe, esq.) to 
take the name of Amcotts instead of Cracroft, 
and bear the arms of Amcotts. 

July 14. 2nd Life Guards, Major and Lieut.- 
Col. and brevet Colonel L. D. Williams to be 
Lieut.-Colonel and Colonel; Capt. and brevet 
Lieut.-Col. F. M. Martyn to be Major and 
Lieut.-Col.—Grenadier Guards, to be Captains 
and Lieut.-Colonels, Lieut. and Capt. R. Brad- 
ford, Lieut. and Capt. M. Bruce, Lieut. and 
Capt. the Hon. C. H. Lindsay, brevet Lieut.- 
Col. T. S. Conway, C.B.—Coldstream Guards, 
to be Captains and Lieut.-Colonels, Lieut. and 
Capt. D. W. Carleton; Lieut. and Capt. Lord 
A. C. L. Fitzroy; brevet Lieut.-Col. A. St. 
G. H. Stepney, from 54th Foot; Major J.T. 
Airey, from 22d Foot.—Scots Fusileer Guards 
to be Captains and Lieut.-Colonels, Lieut. and 
Capt. F. Haygarth; Lieut. and Capt. the Hon. 
R. Charteris ; brevet Lieut.-Col. F. Lushington, 
C.B., from 37th Foot; Major L. L. Montgo- 
mery, from 80th Foot.—Staff, Capt. W. M. D. 
Willan, h. p. R. Art., to be Paymaster of de- 
tachments at Portsmouth; Paymaster M. R. 
Campbell, from 71st Foot, Paymaster of the 
Depot Battalion at Templemore. — Brevet, 
Lieut.-Col. Ff. Graham, R.M. to be Aide de- 
Camp to the Queen, with the rank of Colonel ; 
Capt. J. R. Heaton, 37th Foot, to be Major in 
the Army; Lieut.-Col. Sir F. Abbott, C.B., 
E.1.Co.’s Mil. Seminary at Addiscombe, to 
have the local rank of Colonel in the Army ; 
Capt. W. F. Hay, on the Staff at Warley, to 
have the local rank of Major in the Army.— 
Brevet, to be Major, Lieut.-Colonel, and Colo- 
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nel in the Army, Capt. T. Warrington, 44th 
Foot; to be Majors and Lieut.-Colonels, Cap- 
tains C. Cox, 72nd Foot, C. T. Pattenson, 51st 
Foot, D. Davies, 45th Foot, G. Newbery, 79th 
Foot, G. Schreiber, 38th Foot, T. I. W. Free- 
man, 13th Foot, W. B. Northey, Ist Foot, H. 
Connop, 55th Foot, C. Pearson, 9th Foot, Hon. 
R. Hare, 90th Foot, H. Edmonds, 7th Foot ; 
to be Majors, Captains F. J. S. Hepburn, 60th 
Foot, R. P. Ince, Rifle Brigade, J. J. Greig, 3d 
W. I. Regt.—22d Foot, Major J. T. Airey to be 
Major.—Brevet, Capt. J. L. A. Simmons, Royal 
Eng. to be Major, and to have the local rank 
of Lieut.-Colonel in ‘Turkey; Lieut. and Capt. 
J. A. Butler, Coldstream Guards, to be Major 
in the Army; Lieut. C. Nasmyth, Bombay Art, 
to have the brevet rank of Major, when he 
shall have been promoted to the regimental 
rank of Captain. 

July 21. Brevet, to be Majors, Lieut.-Colo- 
nels, and Colonels in the Army, Captains A. 
Kyle, 26th Foot, W. B. Saunderson, 4th Foot; 
to be Majors and Lieut.-Colonels, Captains 
W. Royds, 33rd Foot, W. Toole, 82nd Foot, 
J.R Colthurst, 1sth Foot, K. Barrett, 56th 
Foot, J. A. Ridgway, 59th Foot; to be Major, 
Capt. P. W. L. Hawker, 42nd Foot.—Capt. W. 
Mayne, Ist Foot, to be Major and Lieut.-Col. 
in the Army.—Staff, Major-General Lord De 
Ros, from Deputy Quartermaster-General, to 
be Quartermaster-General on a particular ser- 
vice in ‘Turkey. 


Richard Earl of Bantry elected a Represea- 
tative Peer of Ireland. 

Henry Muggeridge, esq. and C. D. Crossley, 
esq. elected Sheriffs of London and Middlesex. 

Wm. Anderson Rose, esq. elected Alderman 
of Queenhithe Ward. 


NAVAL PREFERMENTS. 


Vice-Admiral the Hon. William Gordon to 
be Commander-in-chief at Sheerness.—Captain 
the Hon Fred. W. Grey, C.B. of H.M.S. Han- 
nibal, to be Commodore of the second class. 

July 13. Captains R. A. Yates, KE. Le Cras 
Thornbrough, C. G. Randolph, and E. R. Wil- 
liams to be Rear-Admirals on the Reserved 
Half-pay List.—Capt. H. B. Martin, C.B. to be 
Rear Adentesh of the Blue.—To be Retired Rear- 
Admirals on the terms proposed Ist Septem- 
ber, 1846, J. Pakenham, F. A. Wetherall, H. 
Litchfield, W. Webb, C. Simeon. 

Captain Sir Baldwin Wake Walker, K.C.B. 
Surveyor of the Navy, to be Naval Aide-de- 
camp to the Queen. : 

Capt. George R. Mundy (1837) to the Nile; 
Capt. William Stewart to command the Fire- 
brand, vice Hyde Parker, slain at Sulina. 

Commander Vincent A. Massingberd to the 
Neptune. ’ 

Lieutenants, Richard H. Risk (1844) to com- 
mand the Wrangler; Edward G. Hore (1846) 
to command the Beagle. 


EccLesIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


Rev. T. Bowdler (Canon of St. Paul’s), Rev. 
J. G. Cazenove, Rev. J. A. Ewing (R. of 
Westmill, Herts), Rev. P. Freeman, Very 
Rev. S. Hood (Dean of Argyll), Rev. J. Keble 
(V. of Hursley), and Rev. J. Keigwin, Canons 
of the Collegiate Church of Cumbrae, dio. 
Argyll and the Isles. 

Rev. L. Foot (R. of Long Bredy, Dorset) Ca- 
nonry of Netherbury-in-Terra, in the Cathe- 
dral Church of Salisbury. : 

Rev. E. Hallam, Prebend. and Kilmanagh R, 
dio. Ossory. 
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Rev. J. B. Whitley, Templebryan Prebend and 
V. dio. Ross. 

Rev. J. E. Adams, Ashmore R. Dorset. 

Rev. E. E. Allen, Millom V. Cumberland. 

Rev. J. P. Billing, Huish Fpiscopi w. Lang- 
port C. Somerset. 

Rev. E. Boyle, St. Peter P.C. Hammersmith, 


Middlesex. 

Rev. J. R. Brougham, Dunmore R. and V. dio. 
Ossory. 

Rev. J. B. Burne, Aldermaston V. Berks. 

Rev. T. Carson, LL.D., Cloon R. dio. Ardagh. 

Rev. J.B. Cobham, Dingley R, Northamptonsh. 

Rev. J. Evans, St.Mary P.C. Grassendale, Lanc. 

Rey. F. Fitzpatrick, Painstown R. dio. Meath. 

Rev. H. T. Frere, Burston R. Norfolk. 

Rev. T. Fuller, Chalvington R. Sussex. 

Rev. G. R. Green, Farnham Royal R. Bucks. 

y. J. A. Hamilton, Loughcrew R. and V. dio. 

Meath. 

Rev. J. Haskoll, East Barkwith R. Lincolnsh. 

Rev. H. St. John Howard, Laurencekirk P.C. 
dio. Brechin, N.B. 

Rev. E. C. Hawtrey, D.D. (Provost of Eton 
College) to Maple-Durham V. Oxfordshire. 

Rev. R. C. Hubbersty, Cartmel P.C. Lanc. 

Rev. A. H. Hulton, Christchurch P.C. Ashton- 
under-Lyne, Lancashire. 

Rev. R. W. T. Hunt, Byton R. Herefordshire. 

Rev. H. L. Jenner, Preston V. Kent. 

Rey. W. Jones, Bedwas R. w. Ruddry C, Glam. 

Rev. H. W. Long, Hilperton R. Wilts. 

Rev. C. H. Lowry, South Weston RK. Oxfordsh. 

Rev. G. Lucas, St. Lawrence R. w. St. John R. 
Southampton. 

Rey. C. Luxmoore, Everdon R.Northamptonsh. 

Rev. W. H. Lyon, Oborne V. and Castleton 
P.C. Dorset. 

Rev. H. B. Miles, Athelhampton R, w. Burles- 
ton R. Dorset. 

Rev. D. L. Morgan, Cwmyoy P.C. and Liant- 
hony-Abbey P.C. Herefordshire. 

Rev. — Moreton, Sherborne V. Dorset. 

Rev. T. Nolan, Acton V. Cheshire. 

Rev. C. B. Penrice, Bracou-Ash R. Norfolk. 

Rev. R. Pinck, Hardrow P.C. Yorkshire. 

Kev. ‘T. D. Platt, Holy Trinity P.C. Portsea, 
Hants. 

Rev. C. E. Prichard, South Luffenham R. Rutl. 

Rey. F. A. Sanders, Castlemacadam R. and V. 
archdio. Dublin. 

Rev. G. A. Seymour, Holy Trinity P.C. Win- 
chester. 

Rey. R. Smith, Kirkby-Fleetham V. Yorksh. 

Rev. R.J. Steele, Arncliffe-Ingleby P.C.Yorksh. 

Rev. F. Storr, Brenchley V. Kent. 

Rev. T. B. H. Thompson, Weyhill R. Hants. 

Rev. 8S. L. Townsend, D.D. Louth R. dio. 
Armagh. 

Rev. 'T. Walker, Eskdale-Side P.C. w. Uggle- 
barnby ’.C. Yorkshire. 

Rev. C. B. B. Walsh, Binsted P.C. w. Kingsley 
C. Hants. 

Rev. J. B. Wheeler, Coppenhall P.C. Staffordsh. 

Rev. C. T. Whitley, Bedlington V. Durham. 

Rey. J. St. G. Williams, Thomastown R.and V. 
dio. Kildare. 

Rev. D. Williams, Llanedy R. Carmarthensh. 

Rev. J. Wood, Compton Chomhartnie V. Wilts. 

Rey. R. Wright, Urglin R. dio. Leighlin. 


To Chaplaincies. 


Rey. St. V. Beechey, to the Earl of Ellesmere. 

Rev. R. W. Browne (Canon of St. Paul’s), Exa- 
mining to the Bishop of Bath and Wells. 

Rev. W. N. Jackson (V. of Kingsey, Bucks), 
Garrison, at Gibraltar. 

Rev. H. Jones, to H.M. Dockyard, Malta. 

Rev, H. D. Millett, to Blaby Union, Leic. 

Rev. T. Outhwaite, to the Cemetery, Highgate, 
Middlesex. 

Rev. A. W. West (Chancellor of Kildare) to the 
Duke of Leinster. 


Ecclesiastical Preferments.—Births. 
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Collegiate and Scholastic Appointments. 


Rev. J. G. Cazenove, Tutorship in the College 
of Cumbrae. 

Rev. J. Hannah, D.C.L. Wardenship of Trinity 
College, Glenalmond, Perthshire. 

Rev. R. Harper, Head-Mastership of Dudley 
Grammar School, Worcestershire. 

Rev. J. Kenyon, Second Mastership of Darling- 
ton Grammar School. 

Rev. H. Lightfoot, Head-Mastership of Ba- 
singstoke Grammar School, Hants. 

Professor M‘Coy, Professorship of Natural 
Sciences, University of Melbourne, Australia, 

Rev. S. A. Pears, Head-Mastership of Repton 
Grammar School, Derbyshire. 

Rev. E. O. Phillips, Principalship of Llan- 
dovery College, Wales. 
Rev. H. Robinson, Senior Under-Master of 
Christ’s Hospital, London. : 
E. S. Sanderson, B.A. Assistant Mastership, 
Grammar School, Lancaster. . 
Rey. A. K. Thompson, Head-Mestership of 
Bideford Grammar School, Devon. 

Rev. J. Thomson, Second-Master of Christ’s 
Hospital, London. 

Rev. J. Tulloch, Principalship of St. Mary’s 
College, St. Andrew’s. 


Rev. H. Allen (P.C. of St. Jude, Whitechapel), 
Wednesday Divinity Lecturer, St. Olave’s, 
Southwark. 

Rey. J. Hamilton (C. of Beverstone, Glouces- 
tershire), Association Secretary of the Colo- 
nial Church and School Society. 

Rev. H. Hardy (C. of Jurby, Isle of Man), dio- 
cesan Inspector of Schools, dio. of Sodor and 


Man. 

Rev. J. R. Hogg (P.C. of Lower Brixham) Secre- 
tary for the S.P.G.F.P. for the archdeaconry 
of Totnes, dio. Exeter. 

Rey. W. Jackson (C. of Hurstmonceaux), Secre- 
tary for the S.P.G.F.P. for the archdeaconry 
of Lewes, dio. Chichester. 

Rev. H. Jones (V. of Osmotherley), Secretary 
for the S.P.G.F.P. for the archdeaconry of 
Cleveland, dio. York. 

Rev. A. Strawbridge, a Mission at the Punjaub. 

Rev. E. C. Woollcombe one of her Majesty’s 
Preachers at Whitehall. 


BIRTHS, 


May 18. In Cadogan-pl. the wife of Charles 
Morgan, esq. a dau. (Alice). 

June 15. At the rectory, Great Stanmore, 
Lady Ellen Gordon, a son.—At Baleworth 
rectory, Lady Frances Bridgeman Simpson, a 
son.——17. At Pau, France, the Hon. Mrs. 
Byron Cary, a dau.--—At Brampford Speke, 
the wife of Trehawke Kekewich, esq. a son.—— 
18. In Portland pl. the wife of James What- 
man, esq. M.P.adau.——19. In Tilney street, 
the C’tess of Airlie, a dau. —20. At Oxted, 
} iat the wife of Capt. Burdett, Coldstream 
Guards, a dau.——At Eltham, the wife of Capt. 
Pitcairn Onslow, a dau.—22. At Blelack 
house, Aberdeenshire, Lady Cochrane, a dau. 
——23. At Clarendon park, Lady Hervey 
Bathurst, a dau.——At Westlawn, Devon, the 
widow of George Savage Curtis, esq. of East 
Clif, a dau.——At Hitcham rectory, Suffolk, 
the wife of Dr. Hooker, F.R.S. a dau.—— 
24. Lady Rivers, a dau.——At Langham hall, 
the wife of Fuller Maitland Wilson, esq. a dau. 
——26. At Portman sq. the wife of Lawrence 
Palk, esq. M.P. a son.——At Boulogne, the 
wife of Col. R. J. Hussey Vivian, a dau.—— 
27. At Bloomsbury sq. the wife of John Which- 
cord, F.S.A. a son.——28. At Cumberland 
lodge, Windsor, Lady Mary Hood, a son.—— 
At Sibton park, Suffolk, the wife of J. W. 
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Brooke, esq. a dau.——29. At the Rylands, 
Randwick, the wife of T. J. R. Barrow, esq. 
R.N. a son and heir.——At Topsham, the wife 
of Capt. A. T. Popham, a son.——At the rec- 
tory, Hertingfordbury, the wife of the Hon. 
and Rev. Godolphin Hastings, ason.——30. At 
Thornycroft hall, Cheshire, the wife of the 
Rev. J. Thornycroft, a dau. 

July 1. In South st. the Countess Vane, a 
son.—RIn Southwick cresc. Hyde park, the 
wife of Money Wigram, jun. - a dau.——At 
the vicarage, Croydon, the wife of the Rev. 
John George Hodgson, a dau.—-At Wollaton 
rectory, Notts, Mrs. Charles Willoughby a son. 
——2. At Guernsey, the Hon, Mrs. Saumarez, 
a dau.——4. In London, the Hon. Mrs. Col- 
borne, a son and heir.—5. At Livermore 
park, Suffolk, the wife of Capt. Douglas Lane, 
a son.——At Kilelton house, co. Kerry, the wife 
of William Creagh Hickie, esq. a son.——At 
Thirkleby park, near Thirsk, Lady Payne 
Gallwey, a dau.——6. At Invery house, near 
Aberdeen, the wife of = George Ramsay, 
R.N. of H.M. ship Euryalus, a son.——8. In 
Queen Anne st. the wife of Dr. Jackson, the 
Bishop of Lincoln, a dau.——In Somers place, 
Hyde park sq. the wife of V. Crake, esq. a soa. 
——10. At Rainthorpe hall, Norfolk, the Hon. 
Mrs. Frederic Walpole, a son.——At Hoby rec- 
tory, Leic. the wife of the Rev. Gilbert Beres- 
ford, a dau.——11. In Belgrave sq. Lady Octa- 
via Shaw Stewart, a son.——In Kensington 
Palace gardens, Hyde park, the wife of S. 
Morton Peto, esq. M.P. a son.——In Jersey, 
the wife of Lieut.-Col. Delamaine,C.B. Bombay 
Cavalry,a dau.——17. At Marino, Lady Clon- 
curry,a son. ——19. At Trafalgar, the Countess 
Nelson, a son and heir.——20. In Upper Gros- 
venor street, the wife of John Walter, esq. M.P. 
a son. 


MARRIAGES. 


March 29. At Calcutta, Lieut. J. Nowell 
Young, 3d Bengal Eur. Regt. to Frances- 
Jemima-Erskine, eldest dau. of Mr. and the 
late Lady Frances Jemima Goodeve. 

April 28. At Upper Hardres, Kent, the Rev. 
Henry Godfrey Faussett, M.A. Perp. Curate of 
Littleton, Worc. third son of the late Godfrey 
Faussett, D.D. of Heppington, to Helen-Mel- 
ville, youngest dau. of the Rev. Edwin Sandys- 
Lumsdaine, M.A,——At St. Brooke, Cornwall, 
the Rev. Eldred Green, to Elizabeth, youngest 
dau. of the Rev. Dr. Benson, Rector. 

29. At Nether Wallop, Hants, Rear-Adm. 
George Frederick Rich, to Caroline-Golds- 
worthy, youngest dau. of the late William 
Pearce, esq. and widow of .A. L. Massingberd, 
esq. of Gunby, Linc.——At Sketty, near Swan- 
sea, Charles Stansfeld Rawson, esq. of Glan- 
henwye, Glasbury, to Eleanor. second dau. of 
Sir J. E. Leeds, Bart. and granddau. of the 
late Sir George Leeds, Bart. of Croxton park, 
Camb.—— At Vevey, Philip, youngest son of 
Capt. Cunliffe Owen, R.N. to Jenny, eldest 
dau. of the late Baron von Reitzenstein, Col. 
in the King of Prussia’s Body Guard.——At 
Rendcomb, Glouc. the Rev. George Ernest 
Howman, Rector of Barnsley, Glouc. to Mary- 
Ann, youngest dau. of the late G. A. Fullerton, 
esq. of Tockington, Glouc. and Ballintoy castle, 
Ireland.——At Felsted, Essex, John Richard- 
son, esq. Of Denmark hill, Surrey, and St. 
Helen’s place, London, eldest surviving son of 
the late Thomas Richardson, esq. to Elizabeth, 
fourth dau. of the late William Ridley, esq. of 
Felsted, 

May 1. At Shirley, Southampton, the Rev. 
Edgar Silver, B.A. Curate, to Isabella-Diana- 
Emma, dau. of the late Comm. G. E. Davis, 
R.N. of Tremona, Shirley-Warren, and grand- 
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dau. of the late John Sperling, esq. of Dynes 
hall, Essex.——At Preston, Sussex, —- 
Varnham Macdonald, esq. late Capt. H.M. 
19th Regt. only son of the late Col. Donald 
Macdonald of the 19th Regt. to Eleanor-Mon- 
tague, widow of Wm. Stanford, esq. of Preston 
Place, Sussex. 

2. At Hemel Hempstead, the Rev. J. C. 
Wharton, Vicar of Gilling, near Richmond, 
Yorkshire, to Elizabeth-Harriet-Astley, eldest 
dau. of Sir Astley Paston Cooper, Bart.—— 
At Ulverstone, Lanc. the Kev. J. S. Padley, 
B.A. to Margaret, sixth dau.; and the Rev. J. 
Park, B.A. to Harriet, youngest dau. of C. 8. 
Kennedy, esq. J.P.——At St. Pancras, Wm. 
Graham, esq. of Queen’s road, Regent’s park, 
to Catherine-Elizabeth, elder dau. of the late 
Robert John Packwood, esq. of Husband’s 
Bosworth, Leic. esq. and stepdau. of Henry 
Thornton, esq. of Albert road, Regent’s park. 
——At Northampton, the Rev. Geo. F. Tamp- 
lin, Curate of Purleigh, Essex, to Maria, — - 
est dau. of Henry Terry, esq. surgeon, North- 
ampton.—At Henbury, Audley Mertyn Arch- 
dali, Capt. R.A. to Sybilla-Mary, dau. of the 
late P. J. Miles, esq. of Leigh court, Som.—— 
At Bath, the Rev. Francis Randolph, M.A. of 
Dolton, Devon, second son of the late Rev. 
Herbert Randolph, Rector of Letcombe Bas- 
sett, Berks, to Louisa, dau. of the late Capt. 
Wm. Robbins, of Poole, Dorset. 

3. At Devonport, Sir James Alexander Dun- 
bar, Bart. R.N. of Boath, Nairn, N.B. to 
Louisa-Pemble, third dau. of the late Lieut.- 
Col. Parsons, C.M.G.——At St. Marylebone, 
the Hon. William Napier, younger son of the 
late Lord Napier, to Louisa-Mary, youngest 
dau. of J. H. Lioyd, esq. barrister-at-law.—— 
At Huntley lodge, the seat of her Grace the 
Duchess of Gordon, Charles Goldsmid, esq. 
second son of M. A. Goldsmid, esq. of Paris, to 
Caroline-H.-Brodie, youngest dau. of the late 
Francis Whitworth Kussell, esq. Bengal Civil 
Service.—--At Hambledon, Hants, Thomas 
Gunner, esq. M.A. barrister-at-law, to Maria- 
Susan, third dau. of Edward Hale, esq. of 
Hambledon.—At Tormarton, Glouc. Ran- 
dolph Robinson, esq. of St. Catherine’s, Tor- 
quay, to Diana-Matilda, dau. of the Rev. J.S.M. 
Anderson, Rector of Tormarton, and Preacher 
of Lincoln’s inn.—At St. George’s Hanover 
square, the Rev. Adolphus Leighton White, 
second son of the late Vice-Adm. Sir J. C. 
White, K.C.B. to Mary, second dau. of the 
late Sir Sandford Graham, Bart.——At Earl- 
ston house, John Shand, esc. M.D. Kirkcud- 
bright, to Mary-Christian-Gordon, second dau, 
of the late Sir John Gordon, Bart. Eariston. 

4. At St. George’s Hanover sq. Lord Suf- 
field, of Gunton park, Norfolk, to Cecilia- 
Annetta,dau. of the late Henry Baring, esq¢.—— 
At St. Mary’s Bryanston sq. Henry Spencer 
Smith, esq. of Sussex gardens, Hyde park, 
Senior Assistant Surgeon to St. Mary’s Hos- 
pital, to Louisa-Theophiia, dau. of the late Rev. 
Gibson Lucas, Rector of Filby, Norf.——At 
Christ Church Marylebone, William Meaden, 
esq. of Dorchester, to [sabella-Douglas, dau. 
of the late Lieut.-Col Gale, of the H.E.I.C.S, 
——At Swinburne castle, the Rev. James All- 
good, second son of R, L. Allgood, esq. of Nun- 
wick park, to Isabella, third dau. of the late 
Charles A. Williamson, esq. of Balgray, Dum- 
friesshire.——At St. John’s Notting hill, James 
Yate, esq. of Kensington, to Cordelia, widow 
of Richard Long, esq. of Penzance.——At 
Ealing, Frederick-Henry-Pakenham, only son 
of Capt. Wetherall, R.N. to Charlotte-Jane- 
Eliza, second dau. of Robert Thornhill, esq. 
— At St. James’s Piccadilly, Wm. Hornby, 
esq. of the Hook, Hants, to Charlotte, youngest 
dau. of the late Capt. James Bradshaw, R.N. 
M.P, of Abshot house, Hants.——At Mickle- 
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ton, Maxwell Hamilton, esq. of Merrion sq. 
Dublin, to Mary-John, younger dau. of the late 
John Graves, esq. of Mickleton Manor house, 
Glouc.—-In Tralee, James Stewart, esq. Capt. 
57th Regt. eldest son of the late Lieut.-Col. 
James Stewart, to Elizabeth-Chute, eldest dau. 
of William John Neligan, esq. of Tralee.—— 
At Crewkerne, J. M. Donne, esq. of Crewkerne, 
to Jane, second dau. of the late Rev. R. B. 
Bradley, of East Teignmouth. 

6. At Paddington, Francis Woodward, esq. 
of Bricklehampton hall, Worc. to Eliza, widow 
of Robert Monro, esq. of Wimbledon, and dau. 
of J. J. Champante, esq. late of Belmont, Som. 
——At Winkfield, Berks, the Rev. Charles 
Saltren Willett, Vicar of Monkleigh, Devon, to 
Marianne, eldest dau. of John Forbes, Capt. 
R.N. of Winkfield pl.——At St. Pancras, Thos. 
Edward Chitty, esq. of the Inner Temple, to 
Mary-Anne, youngest dau. of the late James 
Willes, M.D.—At St. Petersburg, Richard 
M‘Lothlin, Major of the Imperial Guard, to 
Margaret, eldest dau. of ‘Thomas Theakstone 
and Mary Woodhouse, of Basingstoke, Hants, 
and granddaughter of the late Samuel Lewin, 
esq. of Womaston house, Radnorshire. 

9. At Knockin, Vincent Roland Corbet, esq. 
eldest son of Sir A. V. Corbet, Bart. of Acton- 
Reynold, Shropshire, to Caroline-E.-A.-Agnes, 
third dau. of Rear-Adm. the Hon. C. O. Bridge- 
man, of Knockin hall.——At Tring, Herts, the 
Rev. W.S. Reece, of Audenshaw, Lanc. elder 
son of Major W. Reece, H.E.1.C.S. to Maria- 
Louisa, third dau. of Mr. Thomas Elliman.—— 
At St. Pancras, John, eldest son of Joseph 
Hanby, esq. of Middle Scotland yard, and Ad- 
dlestone lodge, Surrey, to Elizabeth, second 
dau. of the late William White, esq. of Queen 
sq. Bloomsbury.——At St. George’s Blooms- 
bury, Henry Sargant, esq. of Lincoln’s inn, 
barrister, to Catherina-Emma, only dau. of 
Samuel Beale, esq. of Russell sy.——At Steeple 
Ashton, Archibald Sturrock, esq. to Helen- 
Mary-Sophia, dau. of the late Ambrose Craw- 
ley, esq. of the Madras Civil Serv.——At Nor- 
wood, John Lake Baker, esq. second son of the 
Rev. W. L. Baker, Kector of Hargrave, co, 
N’p’n. to Adelaide-Sarah-Emma, eldest dau. 
of the Rev. S. V. Edwards, Chaplain to the 
Central London District School, Norwood, and 
Chaplain to the Earl of Miltown.—-—At Chel- 
tenham, the Rev. Alex. Whishaw, M.A. Vicar 
of Chipping-Norton, Oxon, to Agnes-Louisa- 
Benvenuta, only dau. of Charles Henry Smith, 
esq. of Cheltenham.——At Manningford-Ab- 
bots, Wilts, the Rev. M. H. 8S. Champneys, 
Rector of Epperstone, Notts, to Frances-Anne, 
dau. of the Rev. Francis B. Astley, Rector of 
Everleigh and Manningford.— At Arreton, 
Charles Miles, of Conduit st. West, Hyde pk. 
son of John Miles, M.D. of the Charterhouse, 
to Annette, dau. of William H. Jacobs, esq. of 
Heasley, Isle of Wight.——At Bakewell, Derb. 
Walter Evans, esq. eldest son of Samuel Evans, 
esq. of Darley abbey, to Susan-Eliza, youngest 
dau. of T. J. Gisborne, esq. of Holme hall.—— 
At Bardsley, Lanc. Francis Alex. Dawson, esq. 
third son of the Right Hon. G. R. Dawson, of 
Castledawson, to Caroline-Agnes, dau. of Jonah 
Harrop, esq.— At Clifton, Charles-Edward, 
third son of Major Smith, of Weston-super- 
Mare, to Jane, youngest dau. of the late John 
Hogarth, esq. of Penrith.—_—At Leamington, 
the Rev. John Arden Bayley, B.A. to Mary- 
Anne-Clara, youngest dau. of the late Major 
Champs, 43rd Light Inf.——At Glasgow, the 
Rev. James Crabb, M.A. Episcopal Clergyman 
at Lanark, to Mary-Sophia, eldest dau. of the 
late John James, esq. of Penrith. 

10. At Tunbridge, Kent, the Rev. John 
Hillier, Ph. D. Minister of the Congregational 
Church, Sandwich, to Rosetta-Maria, youngest 
dau. of the late J, E. West, esq.—At Wat- 
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ford, the Rev. Abiathar Hawkes, eldest son of 
Major Hawkes, to Isabel, youngest dau. of the 
Hon. and Rey. William Capel.——At Walcot, 
Bath, the Rev. I. Ruggles Fisher, son of the 
late Rev. Charles Fisher, Rector of Ovington, 
Essex, to Jane-Louisa, dau. cf the late Major 
Travers, K.H., of the Rifle Brigade.——At 
Slingsby, the Rev. Thomas Walker, M.A. In- 
cumbent of Eskdaleside, to H.-Honor, young- 
est dau. of the late W. Whytehead, esq. soli- 
citor, Thirsk. —At Oxford, the Rev. William 
Dry, M.A. Curate of Barwell, Leic. to Susanna- 
Emma, eldest dau. of the late Richard Dry, esq. 

11. At St. James’s, Westbourne terr. Capt. 
H. W. Tulloch, son of Col. Tulloch, C.B. Com- 
missary-Gen. Madras, to Rosa, dau. of the late 
C. Clarkson, esq. H.E.1.C.S.—At St. Peter’s 
Pimlico, Sir Massey Lopes, Bart. of Maristowe, 
to Bertha, only dau. of Sir John Yarde Buller, 
Bart. M.P.—At St. Mary’s Bryanston sq. 
John-Oliver, eldest son of John Oliver Hanson, 
esq. of Dorset sq. to Anne-Lucy, eidest dau. of 
the late ‘Thomas Hall Plumer, esq. of Canons 
park, Middlesex.——At St. Ann’s, Highgate 
rise, Geo. Fred. Lane, esq. third son of T. W. 
Lane, esq. of Leamington, to Fanny-Elizabeth, 
only child of Peter Brendon, esq. of High- 
gate. ——At St. George’s Bloomsbury, Alfred, 
youngest son of the late Daniel Birt, esq. of 
Tooting, Surrey, to Sarah-Mary-Agnes, young- 
est dau. of the late John Welch, esq. of Gray’s 
inn, and granddau. of the late Kev. James 
Armetriding, Rector of Steeple Aston, Oxf. 
——At St. George’s Hanover square, the Rev. 
Henry Tufnell Young, second son of the late 
Sir William Young, Bart. to Sarah-Anne, only 
surviving dau. of the late Rev. Thomas Leigh, 
Rector of Wickham Bishops, Essex.——At 
Walcot, Bath, Addington Taylor, Lieut. Bengal 
Inf. only son of John Taylor, esq. of Bath, to 
Mary-Anne, second dau. of the late Lieut.- 
Gen. Strover.— At Ropley, the Rev. Thomas 
Floud, M.A. of Steep, near Petersfield, to Ellen- 
Corrie, eldest dau. of the Rev. Samuel Mad- 
dock, M.A. Vicar of Ropley.——At Camber- 
well, John Rendall, esq. of the Inner ‘Temple, 
to Fanny, eldest dau.; and, at the same time, 
Edward Drosier Rudge, esq. M.D. of Faken- 
ham, Norfolk, to Anna-Louisa, second dau. of 
Laurence Desborough, esq. of Camberwell. — 
At Dartmouth, Capt. J. R. Henry, 4th Light 
Dragoons, to Eliza-Mary-Anne, dau. of Capt. 
H. Forster, of the Wilderness, Dartmouth.—— 
At Elgin, N.B. the Rev. E. Stocker, Fellow of 
the University of Durham, to Jean, dau. of Sir 
Archibald Dunbar, Bart. of Northfield.— At 
Madron, Cornwall, John Hutchinson Norris, 
M.D. to Susanna-Isabella, only dau. of the late 
Capt. Allen, Mil. Knight of Windsor.——At 
Whitby, Benjamin Webster, M.D. of Leeds, to 
Eleanor, youngest dau. of the late C. White, 
esq. of Morton grange, and niece to Anthony 
White, esq. twice President of the College of 
Surgeons.——-At Ruabon, the Rev. Horatio 
Wailmisley, of Stratton Audley, Oxon, to Alice- 
Roper, youngest dau. of the late Wm. Lawton, 
esq. of Overton lodge, Flintshire. 

12. At Genoa, Sir Charles Watson, Bart. of 
West Wratting park, Camb. to Georgina, third 
dau. of the late Kev. Robert 'Tredcroft, of Tang- 
mere, Sussex. 

13. At St.George’s Hanover sq. Lord Bate- 
man, to Agnes, youngest dau. of the Gen. Sir 
Edward Kerrison, Bart. 

14. At Christ church Marylebone, Sir 
William Magnay, Bart. to Amelia, second dau. 
of T. Ciarke, esq. of St. John’s wood. 

15. At Trinity church, Chelsea, Major the 
Hon. H. R. Handcock, 97th Regt. to Ellen- 
Georgina, dau. of the late Lieut.-Col. Henry 
Williams, R. Art. 

16. At Twickenham, the Rev. James Twining, 
Incumbent of Trinity church, Twickenham, 
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second son of John Aldred Twining, esq. of 
Baldock, to Mary-Elizabeth, eldest dau. ot the 
late Rev. Thomas Bevan, Incumbent of the 
same church.—At Bath, the Rev. H. 
Greaves, Vicar of Charles Plymouth, to Louisa- 
Young, eldest dau. of the late Rev. S. Y. Sea- 

rave, Rector of Westcott Barton, Oxon, and 

icar of Tysoe, Warwicksh.——At St. George’s 
Hanover sq. the Rev. I. Spencer, M.A. Vicar 
of Acomb, Yorksh. to Harriet, widow of W. R. 
Gilby,M.A. of Beverley. 

17. At St. George’s Hanover sq. the Rev. 
George Becher Blomfield, Canon of Chester, 
and Rector of Stevenage, Herts, to Elizabeth- 
Ellen, second dau. of John Feilding, esq. of 
Monington hall, Cheshire.——At Bishop’s- 
Teignton, Devon, the Rev. Edmund Lane, 
D.C.L. Rector of St. Mary’s, Manchester, to 
Selina-Frances, youngest dau. of the late Rev. 
F. Brodrick Hartwell, Vicar-gen. and Chan- 
cellor of Sodor and Man.——At Antrim, the 
Rev. A. A. Nickson, Incumbent of Charlemont, 
and oa to the Garrison, to Grace, third 
dau. of the late Francis Whittle, esq. of Mucka- 
more lodge.——-At Davenham, Cheshire, the 
Rev. David Jones, M.A. Rector of Llanarmon, 
Denb. to Hannah, youngest dau. of the late 
Joseph Lea, esq.——At Sheriff- Hutton, George 
Earle, esq. M.D. second son of the late Francis 
Earle, esq. M.D. of Ripon, to Mary, eldest dau. 
of Wm. Linton, esq. 

18. At Sandgate, Kent, George Somes, esq. 
of Earlswood, Reigate, third son of the late 

Somes, esq. to Caroline-Mary, second 
dau. of the Rev. B. V. Layard, Rector of 
Uffington, Linc.——At Paris, Frederick Lewis 
Watson, Capt. Bengal Service, second son of 
Joseph Watson, esq. of Beaumaris, to Anna, 
younger dau. of the late Robert Lucas, esq. of 
Clifton, Bristol. ——At Tamworth, Edward 
Cripps, esq. of Cirencester, to Frances-Au- 
gusta, youngest dau. of Charles Harding, esq. 
of Bole hall, near Tamworth.——At Chelten- 
ham, Charles Waterloo Hutchinson, esq. Ben- 
gal Eng. to Elizabeth-Montier, eldest dau. of 
the late Lieut.-Col. G. Hutchinson, F.R.S. 
Bengal Eng.——At Ware, George, son of the 
late Rear-Adm. R. G. Middleton, of Lymps- 
field, Surrey, to Mary-Woolstone, dau. of the 
late Rear-Adm. Sir J. W. P. Marshall, C.B. 
——At Copdock, Suffolk, William Pearson, esq. 
of Hill house, East Bergholt, Suffolk, to Eliza- 
beth, dau. of James Josselyn, esq. of Copdock 
house, Suffolk. At St. George’s Hanover sq. 
the Kev, Charles Cary Barnard, to Charlotte- 
— only dau. of H. A. Pye, esq. of 

uth. 


20. At Sidmouth, Henry Alington Pye, esq. 
of Louth, Linc. second son of the late Rev. 
Marmaduke Alington, of Swinhope house, to 
Lady Albinia Frances Hobart, eldest dau. of 
the Earl of Buckinghamshire.——At Leicester, 
John Eicke, esq. of the Middle Temple, to 
Mary-Anne, dau. of G. A. Macaulay, esq. 
M.R.C.S. and granddau. of the late Rev. Aulay 
Macaulay, Vicar of Rothley. 

22. At Douglas, Isle of Man, Mr. R. Rey- 
nolds Rowe, architect and surveyor, of Cain- 
bridge, to Isabella, dau. of Jolin Moore, esq. 
-— At St. James’s Piccadilly, Henry-Charles, 
son of the late Rev. John Deedes, Rector of 
Willingale, Essex, to Emily-Esther, third dau. 
of George Sulivan, esq. of Wilmington, I.W. 

23. At St. George’s Hanover sq. the Rt. 
Hon. the Earl of Durham, to Lady Beatrice 
Hamilton, second dau. of the Marquess Aber- 
corn.—-At Dublin, John Taaffe, esq. J.P. 
only son of the late John Taaffe, esq. of Gle- 
neask, Sligo, to Isabella-Catherine, sixth dau. 
of the late Walter Clerk, esq. of East Berg- 
holt, Suff.——At Walthamstow, ay md 


Child, esq. of Brimfield Court, Heref. to Eliza, 
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eldest dau. of R. P. Jones, esq.—At Peters- 
field, Thomas-Henshaw, eldest son of the late 
Lieut. James, R.N. of Chichester, to Kate, 
—- of the late Rear-Adm. Butterfield. 


. At St. George’s Hanover sq. Thomas 
Bowen Sheriffe, esq. only son of the Rev. 
Thomas Sheriffe, of Henstead hall, Suff. to 
Madeline-Elizabeth, only dau. of Richard Man- 
sel Oliver Massey, “~—> Hill st. Berkeley sq. 
—At Bath, the v. Thomas Mordaunt 
Rosenhagen Barnard, B.A. of Exeter college, 
Oxford, to Charlotte, dau. of the late Sir 
Codrington Edmund Carrington, Chief Jus- 
tice of Ceylon.—At Rathkeale, Philip Gadl- 
wey, esq. son of the late Sir William and 
Lady Harriett Payne Gallwey, to Fanny, 
youngest dau. of the Ven. Archdeacon War- 
burton. 

25. At Dublin, the Rev. Robert B. Monck 
Mason, Curate of Christ church, Battersea, 
son of Henry J. M. Mason, esq. LL.D. to Jane, 
only dau. of Espine Batty, esq. late counsel to 
the Irish office, niece of the Baroness Castle- 
maine.——At Hull, the Rev. George Henry 
Franks, Rector of Misterton, Leic. to Geor- 
giana-Caroline, second dau. of the late Alex. 
Gordon Carte, esq. Ordnance storekeeper.—— 
At Chertsey, Surrey, Col. J. B. Hearsay, C.B. 
Bengal Cavalry, to Emma, dau. of the late T. 
Rumball, esq. of Friday Hill house, Essex. | 

27. At Brighton, the Rev. Charles Frederick 
Norman, B.A. Rector of Portishead, Som. 
eldest son of the Rev. C. Norman, to Janet, 
eldest dau. of T. G. Kensit, esq. of Skinners’ 
hall.——At Claines, Worc. Edward Vincent 
Wheeler, esq. of Kyne-wood house, to Mari- 
anne, only child of the late Rev. James Volant 
Vashon. 

29. At Much Cowarne, Heref. Augustus- 
Richard, fourth surviving son of the late Thos. 
Forest, esq. of Benfield, Berks, to Jessie- 
Frances, only dau. of the Rev. E.G. Monk, 
Vicar of Much Cowarne. 

30. At Gisleham, Suffolk, Charles Bishop, 
esq. of Doctors’ commons, and King st. St. 
James's, fifth sun of the late John Bishop 
esq. to Mary, only dau. of the late Edward 
Jodrell, esq. of Bracon hall, Norf.——At Paris, 
G. J. Edward Brown, esq. of Tostock place, 
Suffolk, barrister-at-law, to Catherine-Mary, 
fifth dau. of William Mills, esq. of Great Sax- 
ham hall.——At St. Mark’s Kennington, Edw. 
A. Foord, esq. Madras Eng. eldest son of Lieut.- 
Col. Foord, Madras-Art. to Rachel-Spencer, 
dau. of John Mullins, esq. of Brixton.——At 
Wallasey, Cheshire, William Rayson, esq. of 
Amesbury, Wilts, and Magdalen hall, Oxford, 
to Ann, only dau. of the late T. A. Tennant, 
esq. of Stockton-upon-Tees.——-At Kilkeel, co. 
Down, the Rev. J. D. Macfarlane, Rector of 
Staveley, Derb. to Ellen, eldest dau. of Ed- 
mund Hallewell, esq. of Morne park, co. Down. 
--—At Ribbenhall, the Rev. William Hallen, 
Vicar of Holywell, co. Northampten, to Ann, 
dau. of the late John Baker, esq. of Wribben- 
hall, Worc.——At Holmwoud, William, eldest 
son of the late John Wood, esq. of Horsham, 
to Elizabeth, eldest dau. of Richard Attlee, esq. 
of Dorking. 

31. At Ecclesall, John William Ogle, M.B. 
Trinity college, Oxf. of Queen st. Mayfair, to 
Elizabeth, second dau. of Mr. Albert Smith, 
solicitor, Sheffield. ——At St. George’s Hanover 
square, the Rev. Henry Alfred Barrett, Rector 
of Chedgrave, Norf. to Jane-Frances, youngest 
dau. of Vice-Adm. Sir W. B. Proctor, Bart. —— 
At Norwood, Henry Bance, esq. of Duppas 
hill terrace, Croydon, Surrey, to Amelia-Fanny, 
third dau. of James Robinson Sanders Cox, 
esq. of her Majesty’s Office of Works.—— 
Lieut. W. Arthur, R.N., H.M.S. Hannibal, to 
Miss Louisa Bond, of the Priory, Leatherhead, 
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OBITUARY. 


Tae Ear or CAstTLestuarrt. 

June 10. At his seat, Stuart Hall, co. 
Tyrone, in his 70th year, from an attack of 
bronchitis, the Right Hon. Robert Stuart, 
second Earl of Castlestuart (1800), Vis- 
count of Castlestuart (1797), and 7th 
Baron of Castlestuart (1619), a Baronet of 
Nova Scotia (1637). 

His lordship was born in Dublin on 
19th Aug. 1784, the elder son of Andrew 
Thomas Stuart, esq. of Irry, co. Tyrone, 
(who established his right to the old barony 
of Castlestuart, and was eventually raised to 
the dignity of an Eari,) by Sarah, daughter 
and coheir of the Hon. Godfrey Lill, a 
Justice of the Common Pleas in Ireland. 
His ancestors, sprung from a son of King 
Robert II. of Scotland, were for several 
generations Lords Avandale and Ochiltree, 
in the peerage of Scotland. 

He succeeded to the peerage on the death 
of his father, Aug. 26, 1809; and had never 
sat in Parliament. 

He married, April 23, 1806, Jemima, 
only daughter of the late Colonel Robison, 
R.A.; and by that lady, who survives him, 
he had issue five sons and two daughters, 


of whom three sons only are living. Their 


names were: 1. Edward now Earl of 
Castlestuart ; 2. the Hon. Charles Knox 
Stuart, who married in 1835 Charlotte- 
Raffles-Drury, only daughter of the late 
Quintin Thompson, esq. of the Hon. E.I.C. 
civil service, and has a numerous family ; 
3. the Hon. Robert, who died in 1832, 
aged twenty-one; 4. the Hon. and Rev. 
Andrew Godfrey Stuart, Rector of Cottes- 
more, co. Rutland, and an Hon. Canon of 
Peterborough ; he married first, in 1835, 
the Hon. Catharine Anne Wingfield, only 
daughter of Richard fifth Viscount Powers- 
court, and secondly, in 1849, Mary-Pene- 
lope, second daughter of the Hon. and 
Rev. Leland Noel Noel, and has issue by 
both marriages; 6. the Hon. William- 
Hamilton, who died in January last, aged 
thirty-eight; 7. the Hon. Julia Frances, 
who died in 1837, in her 20th year; and 
8. Lady Charlotte Octavia, who died an 
infant in 1819. 

The present Earl was born in 1807; and 
married in 1830 Emmeline, only surviving 
daughter of the late Benjamin Bathurst, 
esq. and granddaughter of Dr. Bathurst, 
Lord Bishop of Norwich; but has no issue. 


Sir CHarves WoLseELey, Bart. 
May 15. Aged 41, Sir Charles Wolse- 
ley, the eighth Baronet (1628) of Wolse- 
ley, co. Stafford. 
He was born at Wolseley hall on the 


27th Oct. 1813, the third but eldest sur- 
viving son of the late Sir Charles Wolseley 
the seventh Baronet (a well-known public 
character, of whom a memoir will be 
found in our vol. XXVI. p. 536), and the 
eldest by his second wife Anne, youngest 
daughter of Anthony Wright, of Weald- 
side, co. Essex, esq. . 

He succeeded his father on the 3d Oct. 
1846. 

He married, in 1834, Mary-Anne, 
daughter and coheiress of the late Nicholas 
Selby, esq. of Biddleston, Northumberland, 
and Acton House, Middlesex; by whom 
he had issue five sons: 1. William-Henry, 
died 1852; 2. Sir Charles Michael, born 
in 1846, the present Baronet ; 3. Edward- 
Talbot ; 4. Robert-Michael; and 6. Henry- 
Oliver. 


Sin T. E. M. Turton, Bart. 

April 13. At the Mauritius, on his way 
to England for the recovery of his health, 
aged 64, Sir Thomas Edward Michell 
Turton, Bart. (1796) late of Calcutta. 

He was born on the 8th Nov. 1790, the 
only son of the late Sir Thomas Turton, 
Bart. of Starborough Castle, Surrey, for 
many years M.P. for Southwark and Clerk 
of the Juries in the court of Common 
Pleas, by Mary daughter and heir of the 
Rev. John Michell, Rector of Thornhill, 
co. York. 

He was called to the bar by the Hon. 
Society of Lincoln’s Inn on the 6th Feb. 
1818. He was an unsuccessful candidate 
for the borough of Sudbury at the General 
election of 1837. He was Registrar of 
the Supreme Court at Calcutta from 1841 
to 1848, having previously practised in the 
same as an advocate. 

He succeeded to the baronetcy on the 
death of his father in 1844. 

Sir Thomas Turton was three times 
married; first on the 2d Nov. 1812 to 
Louisa, second daughter of Major-General 
Browne, from whom he was divorced 
in 1831; secondly, to Adeline-Maria, 
daughter of , who died at Calcutta, 
July 14, 1841; and thirdly, in 1842, Maria- 
Louisa-Hume, second daughter of Capt. 
Edmund Denman, R.N. 

His eldest daughter was married in 
1842 to Francis Buller Templer, esq. only 
son of F. J. Templer, esq. of Columbo. 
His third daughter, Alice-Trevor, in 1844 
to Lieut. Ouchterlony, Madras Engineers. 
Another, Constance-Trevor, in 1846 to 
James Forlong, esq. of Milnath, Kishna- 
ghur. We believe he has also left a son 
to inherit his dignity of Baronet. 
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Lr.-Gen. Sir RicHarp ARMSTRONG. 

March 3. On board the ship Barham, 
on his voyage home from Madras, aged 
72, Lieut.-General Sir Richard Armstrong, 
K.C.B. Knight Commander of the Portu- 
guese order of the Tower and Sword and 
St. Bento d’Avis, Colonel of Her Majesty’s 
32d Regiment, and late Commander-in- 
Chief at Madras. 

Sir Richard was the only son of Lieut.- 
Colonel Richard Armstrong, of Lincoln. 
He entered the army as Ensign in 1796, 
and was made Captain in the 9th battalion 
of reserve July 6, 1803. On the 31st 
June 1805 he was appointed to the 8th 
Veteran battalion, and on the 7th July 
1808 to the 97th Foot. He served during 
the whole of the Peninsula campaign, and 
received a medal with two clasps for the 
battles of Busaco, Vittoria, and the 
Pyrenees, at which he commanded Portu- 
guese regiments. He continued in the 
service of Portugal for six years after the 
conclusion of the war, and he is still re- 
membered with affection by many friends 
in that country. 

He attained the brevet rank of Major in 
the British service, May 30, 1811; that 
of Lieut.-Colonel Aug. 26, 1813, and that 
of Colonel July 22, 1830. 

He served as Brigadier during the first 
Burmese war ; and on the staff in Canada 
as Major-General, having attained that rank 
in 1841, 

He was made Colonel of the 32d regi- 
ment in 1850. In 1851 he was appointed 
Commander-in- Chief at Madras ; and in 
November of that year he attained the 
rank of Lieut.-General. Having resigned 
his command in Madras from impaired 
health, he died on his homeward voyage. 

Sir Richard was nominated a Knight 
Commander of St. Bento d’Avis of Por- 
tugal in 1850, and a Knight Commander 
of the Bath in 1852. 

Sir Richard Armstrong married in 1803 
a daughter of John Champion, esq. of 
Bristol ; she died in 1833. 


Lievt.-Gen. D. M..Henperson, C.B. 

March 21. At Naples, Lieut.-General 
Douglas Mercer Henderson, C.B. of 
Fordel House and Sea Bank, Aberdour, 
Fifeshire, and Queen Anne Street, Mary- 
lebone, Colonel of the 68th Foot. 

This officer, who formerly bore the 
name of Mercer, was appointed Ensign 
in the 3rd Foot Guards, March 24, 1803. 
In 1805 he accompanied the brigade to 
Hanover, in the expedition under Lord 
Cathcart. He returned with it, and in 
March, 1806, obtained a Lieutenancy. 
He next accompanied the light infantry of 
his battalion to Beveland, in the Walche- 
ren expedition. In the spring following 


he was appointed Aide-de-camp to Major- 
Gen. Dilkes, and went with the brigade of 
Guards under that officer’s command to 
Cadiz. In the following autumn he visited 
Lord Wellington’s army in Portugal, 
shortly after the battle of Busaco; and 
whilst attending on Sir Brent Spencer, as 
Aide-de-camp, near Sobrat, he received a 
gun-shot wound, which caused his return 
to Lisbon ; from whence, after his reco- 
very, he proceeded to Cadiz. In the fol- 
lowing spring he was present in the battle 
of Barrosa, and was again wounded. The 
brigade of Guards was shortly after ordered 
to England, where he remained a month, 
and then joined the first battalion of his 
regiment in Portugal. He was afterwards 
present at the affair of El Boden, the 
sieges of Cuidad Rodrigo and Badajos, 
the battle of Salamanca, the entrance into 
Madrid, the siege of Burgos, and subse- 
quent retreat, the passage of the Bidassoa, 
and the battle of the Nive. Having ob- 
tained a company in the spring of 1814, 
he was ordered to England to join his bat- 
talion there. 

He subsequently served in Flanders, and 
was present at the battles of Quartre Bras 
and Waterloo, for which, having com- 
manded the battalion of Guards, he was 
nominated a Companion of the Bath. He 
accompanied the British army to Paris. 

He has left a widow, with two sons and 
two daughters. One of the former recently 
quitted the Guards on account of his 
health. The General’s body was interred 
at Naples. 


Rear-ApDMIRAL SOTHEBY. 

Jan. 20. In Lowndes-square, London, 
Charles Sotheby, esq. Rear-Admiral of 
the Red. . 

He was the eldest son of William So- 
theby, esq. F.R.S. of Fairmead Lodge, 
Essex. He entered the Royal Naval Aca- 
demy in 1795, and embarked in 1798 as 
a first-class volunteer on board the Alex- 
ander 74, Capt. A. J. Ball, attached to 
the force in the Mediterranean, in which 
he was present, as a midshipman, at the 
battle of the Nile, at the capture of Le 
Genereux 74 and Ville de Marseilles store- 
ship, at the blockade and surrender of 
Malta, and on shore, as aide-de-camp to 
Captain Ball, at the siege of the castle of 
St. Elmo. He removed on the 12th Dec. 
1800, into the Foudroyant 100, the flag- 
ship of Lord Keith, in which he took an 
active part, in 1801, in the operations in 
Egypt. On the 21st Oct. 1801, he was 
nominated acting Lieutenant of the Pene- 
lope 26, and having been confirmed by a 
commission, dated Jan. 25, 1802, he con- 
tinued in that ship, in the Mediterranean 
and North Sea, until transferred in 1803 
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to the Princess Royal 98, the flag-ship in 
the Channel. On the 25th April, 1807, 
he was appointed to the Thetis 38, in 
which he took part in a variety of opera- 
tions against the Turks ; on the 18th Oct. 
1808, to the Trident 74, as flag-Lieut. at 
Malta to Rear-Adm. Sir A. J. Ball; and 
in March, 1809, to the acting command 
of the Pilot 18, which, on her return from 
the Mediterranean, formed one of the ad- 
vanced squadron in the expedition to the 
Scheldt. He was confirmed in the rank 
of Commander Jan. 8, 1810; and on the 
6th July following was appointed to the 
Latona 38, employed off Lisbon and in 
the Mediterranean, until the end of Feb. 
1812, when he was promoted to post rank. 
On the 24th Aug. 1814, he was appointed 
to the Slaney 20, lying in the Medway, 
and on the Ist Oct. 1814, to the Tamar 24, 
in which he served, on the Halifax, South 
American, and Cape of Good Hope sta- 
tions, until March, 1816. On the 18th 
May, 1824, he was appointed to the Se- 
ringapatam 46, fitting for the Mediterra- 
nean, where, during a stay of more than 
three years, he was very active in the sup- 
pression of piracy, and on one occasion, 
in May, 1825, by his spirited conduct 
forced the Bey of Rhodes to acknowledge 
an insult which had been offered to the 
British Consul. He attained flag-rank on 
the 20th March, 1848. 

Rear-Admiral Sotheby married, first, 
Feb. 15, 1819, the Hon. Jane Hamilton, 
third daughter of William seventh Lord 
Belhaven and Stenton; and, secondly, 
Nov. 18, 1830, Mary-Anne, daughter of 
the late Admiral Thomas Sotheby, by 
Lady Mary Anne Bourke, daughter of 
Joseph-Deane third Earl of Mayo; by 
whom he had issue. 


Rear-ApMirAt Wemyss. 

April 3. At Wemyss Castle, in his 
65th year, Rear-Admiral James Erskine 
Wemyss, of Wemyss aud Torrie, Lord 
Lieutenant of Fifeshire. 

He was born on the 9th July, 1789, 
the eldest son of Lieut.-General William 
Wemyss, who died in 1822, descended 
from the fifth Earl of Wemyss, by Frances, 
eldest daughter of Sir William Erskine, 
of Torrie, Bart. cousin to the Earl of 
Buchan. 

He entered the navy in 1801 as a volun- 
teer on hoard the Unicorn 32, Capt. 
Charles Wemyss, with whom he served in 
the Channel until the following year. 
After having been for some months em- 
ployed with Sir Edward Pellew, off Ferrol 
and Corunaa, in the Tonnant 80, he sailed 
with that officer in 1804 for the East 
Indies, in the Culloden 74, from which 
he was transferred on his arrival to the 
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Victor. In her he was present, as acting- 
Lieutenant, 15 April, 1807, in a desperate 
affair with an armed proa, which in the 
course of half an hour was repulsed with 
the loss of eighty killed, the Victor sus- 
taining « loss of six killed, one of whom 
was her First-Lieutenant, H. Blaxton, 
and 26 wounded, among whom was her 
Captain, George Bell. 

Rejoining Sir Edward Pellew, about 
July 1808, in the Culloden, Mr. Wemyss 
continued to serve with him as his flag- 
Lieutenant (under commission dated 14 
Aug. 1808) in the same ship, and in the 
Christian VII. 80, and Caledonia 120, on 
the East India, North Sea, and Mediter- 
ranean stations, until April 1812, on the 
12th of which month, having been pro- 
moted to the rank of Commander on the 
Ist Feb. preceding, he assumed command 
of the Pylades 18. He subsequently, on 
the 5th Oct. 1813, assisted in silencing 
the fire of several batteries at Port d’Anzo, 
where a convoy of 26 vessels fell into the 
hands of the British squadron; and in 
April 1814 he received the thanks of Capt. 
Josias Rowley, of the America 74, for the 
assistance he rendered during the opera- 
tions connected with the reduction of 
Genoa. On the 25th of the same month 
he was nominated acting-Captain of the 
Rainbow 28, which ship he brought home 
from the Mediterranean, and paid off in 
the following December. From that period 
he remained on half-pay. His post-com- 
mission bore date July 1, 1814; and he 
was promoted to the rank of Rear-Ad- 
miral on reserved half-pay in 1850. 

At the general election of 1820 Captain 
Wemyss entered Parliament as member 
for the county of Fife, and he held his 
seat till 1830, when, having voted for the 
Reform Bill, he was ejected by the small 
body of electors whose monopoly was about 
to be destroyed. In 1832, at the first 
election after the Reform Bill, he was re- 
seated by the new constituency, and repre- 
sented the county until the dissolution of 
1847, when he retired from Parliament. 
He was nominated Lieutenant and Sheriff 
Principal of the shire of Fife on the 23d 
Dec. 1840. 

Admiral Wemyss married, on the 8th 
Aug. 1826, Lady Emma Hay, sixth daugh- 
ter of William 16th Earl of Erroll (her 
elder sister Lady Isabella had previously 
married his brother the late Licut.-Ge- 
neral William Wemyss,) and by that 
lady, who died on the 17th July, 1841, 
he had issue one daughter and two sons: 
1. Frances-Harriet, married in 1850 to 
Charles James Balfour, esq. Comm. R.N.; 
2. James Hay Wemyss, esq. born in 
1829, who succeeds to the family estates ; 
and 3. Edward-Pcllew, born in 1834. 
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Lieut.-CoLonen C. A. West. 

June 20. At Maida bill, aged 88, Lieut.- 
Colonel Charles Augustus West, Lieut.- 
Governor of Landguard Fort. 

This gentleman attended King George 
the Third as page of honour for twelve 
years, and received his commission as 
Ensign in the 3d Foot Guards in March 
1794. In the following July he was ap- 
pointed Adjutant to the Second Battalion. 
He served the campaign in Holland from 
Nov. in the same year to May 1796, and 
in Feb. 1797 obtained a Lieutenancy. 
From June 1798 to the following June he 
served in Ireland ; and in July 1799 he 
embarked for the second campaign in 
Holland, where he was engaged in several 
actions, and wounded on the advance to 
Alkmaar. In March 1800 he again em- 
barked for Ireland, where he was appointed 
Major of brigade on the staff. He next 
accompanied his regiment to Egypt, and 
partook in all the affairs of the campaign 
until the surrender of Alexandria, when 
he returned to England. On the 5th 
May 1804 he obtained a company, with 
the rank of Lieut.-Colonel. From Oct. 
1805 to Feb. 1806 he served in Germany ; 
from July to Nov. 1807 in Zealand; and 
he was present at the siege of Copenhagen. 
In Dec. 1808 he joined the army in the 


Peninsula, where he was engaged at the 
passage of the Douro, the expulsion of the 
French from Oporto, and at Salamonde on 
the 17th May 1809, when the French were 


driven out of Portugal. He was also 
present at the battle of Talavera: during 
which, ina charge of the brigade of guards, 
he fell into the hands of the enemy, but 
was rescued by the advance of the reserved 
corps. On the 20th June, 1811, he was 
appointed Lieut.-Governor of Landguard 
Fort, and on the 13th August following 
Lieut.-Colonel of the late First Royal Ve- 
teran Battalion. His rank was stationary 
(1804). 


Lrevt.-CoLtonet Hanpcock. 

May 4. At Pisa, in his 74th year, 
Richard Butler Handcock, esq. formerly 
Lieut.-Colonel in the 13th Light Infantry. 

He was the son of Matt Handcock, esq. 
Deputy Mustermaster-general of the forces 
in Ireland, descended from the Ven. Matt 
Handcock, Archdeacon of Kilmore, the 
son of William Handcock esq. M.P. for 
Westmeath, a common ancestor of the 
Lords Castlemaine. Having graduated in 
the university of Dublin, with distinguished 
honours, he joined his regiment in 1798, 
at the age of eighteen. His first campaign 
was under Sir Ralph Abercromby at the 
memorable landing in Egypt in 1801, 
when he was severely wounded. He was 
afterwards on active service in various 
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parts of the world for upwards of twenty 
years ; and his able defence of La Colle 
mill, an important post during the American 
war, is recorded as a brilliant exploit in the 
annals of the 13th Regiment. 


Goprrey MEYNELL, Esa. 

June 13. At Meynell Langley, co. 
Derby, aged 74, Godfrey Meynell, esq. a 
magistrate and Deputy Lieutenant of that 
county. 

He was born on the 19th July, 1779, 
the son and heir of John Meynell, esq. by 
Susanna, only daughter and heir of Joseph 
Ward, esq, of Little Chester, from whom 
he derived the Langley estate. His grand- 
father Francis Meynell, esq. of Anslow, 
co. Stafford, was the great-grandson of 
Francis Meynell, esq. who purchased that 
estate in 1633, he being the second son of 
Francis Meynell, esq. of Willington, co. 
Derby, from whose elder son are de- 
scended the Meynells of Temple Newsam. 

He succeeded his father in his estates 
on the 6th Feb. 1802; and served the 
office of Sheriff of Derbyshire in 1811. 

He married first, June 14, 1803, Mary- 
Anne, only daughter of Avery Jebb, esq. 
of Tapton Grove, co. Derby; and secondly, 
April 25, 1816, Mary, only daughter of 
David Balfour, third son of William Bal- 
four, esq. of Trenaby, co. Orkney ; and 
became a second time a widower on the 
29th July 1849. By the former lady he 
had issue one son, John Meynell, esq. born 
in 1807, who married in 1842 Sarah, only 
surviving child of William Brookes John- 
son, esq; and by the second six sons: 
2. Godfrey ; 3. Edward-David ; 4. Francis; 
5. Gerard-Coke; 6. William; and 7. 
Henry; and two daughters,— Marion, 
married to the Rev. Henry James Fielden, 
M.A. Rector of Langley ; and Harriet. 


Rev. S. G. F. T. Demarnsray, B.D. 

July 6. At the rectory, Broad Somer- 
ford, Wilts, the Rev. Stephen George Fran- 
cis Triboudet Demainbray, B.D. Chaplain 
in Ordinary to Her Majesty, and formerly 
Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. 

Mr. Demainbray was born 7th August, 
1759, and consequently at his death was 
in the 95th year of his age. He was the 
only son of Dr. Stephen Triboudet Demain- 
bray, who was honoured by being invited 
in 1753 to deliver lectures on natural 
philosophy to George III. (then Prince of 
Wales), and the Duke of York.  After- 
wards he gave private courses of lectures 
to other members of the Royal Family, 
and on the arrival of Queen Charlotte in 
this country instructed her in experi- 
mental philosophy and natural history. 
In 1768 Dr. Demainbray was appointed 
Astronomer to the  “ Observatory at 
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Richmond, where he died in 1782. His 
father (the grandfather of the subject of 
our present memoir) escaped from France 
to Holland upon the Revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes, and came over to this 
country with William III. 

The late Mr. Demainbray was educated 
at Harrow, whence he proceeded to Ox- 
ford, where he graduated in 1778. At the 
age of 19 he was elected Fellow of Exeter 
College, and on the death of his father in 
1782 was appointed to succeed him as 
Astronomer at the Richmond Observatory, 
which appointment he held until the year 
1840, when the Observatory was closed. 
Mr. Demainbray however was compen- 
sated for the loss of his appointment by a 
pension, which he enjoyed up to the time 
of his death. In 1774 he was appointed 
a Whitehall Preacher, and in the same 
year was presented by Exeter College to 
the living of Long Wittenham in Berk- 
shire, which preferment he held until 1799, 
when he removed to Broad Somerford in 
Wiltshire, which was also in the gift of 
Exeter college. In 1802 he was appointed 
one of His Majesty’s Chaplains. 

The urbanity of Mr. Demainbray’s 
manners, together with much sweetness of 
natural disposition, the interesting nature 
of the studies to which he was devoted, 


and the position which he occupied, caused 
his society to be much sought after during 


his residence at Richmond. His Majesty 
George III. frequently paid visits to the 
Observatory, and honoured his attached 
servant with many proofs of his regard. 
Throughout life Mr. Demainbray enjoyed 
almost uninterrupted good health, and 
continued to perform his clerical duties 
until the last four years of his life. He 
has left a widow (now in her 85th year), 
and a son and daughter to deplore his loss. 
Another son, the Rev. Francis Demain- 
bray, late Rector of Barcheston in War- 
wickshire, died in 1846. 

The late Mr. Demainbray was a great 
promoter of the Allotment System to the 
poor, and in 1830 wrote a very useful and 
interesting little pamphlet on the subject, 
entitled ‘‘ The Poor Man’s Best Friend.’’ 
He and Dr. Law (late Bishop of Bath and 
Wells) are considered by “‘ The Labourers’ 
Friend Society ’’ as the first promoters of 
the Allotment System, the success of 
which that excellent society is daily making 
known. 


Artur AIKIN, Esa. 

April 15. In Bloomsbury square, aged 
80, Arthur Aikin, esq. F.L.S. F.G.S. 
corresponding member of the Academy of 
Dijon, &c. &c. 

Mr. Aikin was the eldest son of John 
Aikin, esq. M.D, a well-known literary 
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character of a former generation, and was 
brother to Miss Lucy Aikin the historical 
writer, and nephew to the celebrated Mrs. 
Barbauld. He was born onthe 19th May 
1773, at Warrington in Lancashire ; where 
his father was at that timé settled as a 
medical practitioner. At an early age he 
was placed under the care of the Rev. M. 
Owen, master of the free school in his 
native town, and one of the translators of 
Juvenal. In 1784 he was transferred to 
the tuition of the Rev. Rochemont Bar- 
bauld (his aunt’s husband), who then kept 
a school at Palgrave in Norfolk. Mr. Aikin 
studied the higher branches of classical 
learning under Mr. Gilbert Wakefield, and 
was initiated into the science of chemistry 
by Dr. Priestley. 

In 1796 he settled in London, where his 
quiet unambitious life was subsequently 
devoted to the labours of scientific litera- 
ture, as an author and lecturer. The first 
publication to which his name was attached 
was The Natural History of the Year, in 
12mo. 1797. This work was founded on 
Dr. Aikin’s Calendar of Nature, and was 
intended for the use of young persons. It 
has been more than once reprinted. 

In the same year he published the Jour- 
nal of a Tour through North Wales and 
parts of Shropshire, 8vo. containing some 
particulars of the geological structure of 
that district. 

The next four or five years were oc- 
cupied in various unrecorded literary em- 
ployments, and in lecturing on chemistry 
in conjunction with his brother Charles R. 
Aikin, 

In 1802 he published, in two volumes 
quarto, a translation from the French of 
M. Denon’s Travels in Egypt ; and he also 
commenced The Annual Review, which 
remained under his superintendence for 
four years. 

In 1807 he contributed to the formation 
of the Geological Society, of which he 
acted for many years as one of the sec- 
retaries, and for many more as a member 
of the Council, contributing several papers 
to its Transactions. 

In 1807 also, in conjunction with his 
brother Charles, he published a Dictionary 
of Chemistry and Mineralogy, in two 
volumes quarto, to which a Supplement 
was added in 1814. 

In 1814 he published a Manual of 
Mineralogy, of which two considerable 
editions were sold. 

In 1817, on the death of Charles Taylor, 
M.D., Mr. Aikin was elected Secretary of 
the Society for the Encouragement of Arts, 
Manufactures, and Commerce; and he 
remained for twenty-three years resident 
at their house in John Street, Adelphi. 
He contributed several papers to the 
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Society’s Transactions, and on his retire- 
ment in 1840 was appointed Chairman of 
the Committee of Chemistry. He was 
also for thirty-six years a Fellow of the 
Linnean Society, but his only contribution 
to its Transactions was, in 1817, a List of 
Indian Woods collected by Dr. Wallich. 

Mr. Aikin was a gentleman of mild and 
amiable manners, and quiet habits of life. 
Late in his long career a pleasing tribute 
was paid to the substantial merit of his 
scientific acquirements, and the useful and 
inoffensive tenor of his life and literary 
lucubrations, by being elected by the Com- 
mittee of the Atheneum Club to be one 
of its specially selected members. He 
latterly resided in Bloomsbury Square, 
and even at his advanced age frequently 
attended the evening meetings of the 
learned societies. His portrait was en- 
graved in octavo by J. Thomson from a 
painting by S. Drummond, A.R.A. and 
published in the European Magazine for 
May 1819. 


GeorcGe Crrnt, A.R.A. 

May 10. In Pembroke square, Kensing- 
ton, aged 84, Mr. George Clint, formerly 
an Associate of the Royal Academy. 

Mr. Clint was born on the 12th of April, 
1770, in Brownlow Street, Drury Lane. 
His father, Michael Clint (one of a family 
living at Hexham in Northumberland), 
was a hair-dresser in one of the passages 
leading from Lombard Street, but for some 
reason unexplained gave up his house and 
business, and with the proceeds of the 
sale embarked as supercargo of an East 
Indiaman ; some years after he died at 
Calcutta. George Clint, after receiving a 
plain education at a Yorkshire school, was 
apprenticed to a fishmonger, but the early 
hours, loose habits, and disagreeable na- 
ture of this business, added to the brutality 
of his master, caused him to leave his 
service, when he found employment in an 
attorney’s office, and there he acquired a 
legible, firm handwriting, and considerable 
knowledge of common law. But the office 
in which he was employed was in the 
habit of doing dirty work ; and, being 
required to go to one of the courts of law 
to give false evidence, and pondering as he 
went along upon what he was about to do, 
that rectitude of feeling which was ever 
strong in him revolted from the crime he 
was required to commit, and he never re- 
turned to the office. He now found em- 
ployment as a house-painter, and whilst 
so engaged he married a kind-featured 
lass whom during a storm of rain he saw 
at a window in St. George’s Fields. This 
girl made an excellent wife, and her 
devotion to her husband formed for many 
years his solace through his early struggles 
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in art. She was the daughter of a small 
farmer in Berkshire. After bearing him 
five sons and four daughters, she died in a 
fortnight after giving birth to Alfred Clint, 
who is now so well known as a landscape 
painter... 

After alternating between house-painting 
and his love of art, Clint’s innate con- 
viction of talent determined him to abide 
by art. A series of frightful family pri- 
vations followed, but in the end they were 
triumphantly overcome by the rapid ad- 
vances he made as a miniature painter. 
In these works great manual excellence 
was united with that chaste delicate feeling 
for female beauty which characterised all 
Clint’s portraits of ladies. He was now 
fairly started in professional life, and took 
a painting-room in Leadenhall Street. 
About the same time he became acquainted 
with John Bell, who published the beau- 
tifully illustrated edition of the “ British 
Poets,”” and by Mr. Edward Bell, his 
nephew, a mezzotint engraver, he was 
initiated into the mysteries of engraving. 
Clint’s ready comprehension of art in every 
branch, the wants of his family, and his 
steady and determined application, caused 
him to try his hand successively at se- 
veralart-occupations. He not only painted 
miniatures, but made drawings of ma- 


chinery and philosophical apparatus, en- 
graved in mezzotint, in the chalk style, 


and in outline. Amongst his early works 
are “‘ The Frightened Horse,” after Stubbs, 
a chalk engraving ; ‘‘ The Entombment of 
Christ,”’ after Dietricy ; numerous por- 
traits in the chalk style; a large bold 
engraving in mezzotint of the ‘‘ Death of 
Nelson,” after the fine picture painted by 
W. Drummond, A.R.A., and a set of 
Raffaelle’s cartoons in outline. His first 
attempt in oil was a portrait of his wife ; 
this was pronounced by them both asa 
most wonderful effort, but after the first 
burst of triumph was over, Clint felt that 
there were many deficiencies, and having 
heard of Sir William Beechey’s liberality 
of feeling towards his professional brethren, 
he longed to have that artist’s opinion 
upon the picture, but could not venture 
to face the great man; upon which his 
affectionate wife undertook to show the 
pictureto Sir William. Arrived, as a poor 
but honest woman would, on foot, with a 
child on one arm, and her husband’s pic- 
ture under the other, Sir William Beechey 
received her in his kindest manner, ordered 
wine and refreshments up for her, com- 
plimented her on her zealous exertions, 
and the talent of her husband, — 
that he would call on him immediately, 
ordered a coach for her to return in, and 
paid for it. To this fortunate interview 
Clint owed a long and most friendly inter- 
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course with that excellent and truly English 
artist, which terminated only at Beechey’s 
death. By his friend Mr. Samuel Rey- 
nolds, the mezzotint engraver, Clint was 
also induced to make water-colour por- 
traits ; through him Clint was introduced 
to the celebrated Samuel Whitbread, whom 
he painted, and visited frequently at 
Southall. 

With all these resources Clint had still 
intervals without employment. At such 
times, when neither commissions in paint- 
ing nor engraving came in, he filled up his 
time by copying subjects from prints, 
principally from Morland and Teniers ; 
the most lucrative of these were after Mor- 
land, and he painted pictures of ‘ The 
Enraged Bull,’ and “‘ The Horse Struck 
by Lightning,’’ by the dozen. 

His introduction to Sir Thomas Law- 
rence arose from engraving a plate after a 
copy from a picture by Lawrence. This 
Lawrence saw, and was so much pleased with 
it, that he gave him the pictures of Gene- 
ral Stewart, Sir Edmund Antrobus, Lady 
Dundas, and several other persons of rank, 
to engrave. One of the most fortunate 
events of Mr. Clint’s life was his being 
commissioned to engrave ‘‘The Kemble 
Family.’’ This beautiful picture—con- 


taining portraits of John Kemble, Mrs. 


Siddons, Charles and Stephen Kemble, 
Blanchard, Wewitzer, Conway, Park (the 
oboe player), Miss Stephens (afterwards 
Countess of Essex), and other celebrities 
—had been painted by Harlowe for Mr. 
Tom Welsh, and had created an immense 
sensation at the Royal Academy. To 
Clint’s practice both as a painter and en- 
graver, the execution of this print is en- 
tirely attributable. No mezzotint engraver 
has ever given the touch of the painter so 
truly as Mr. Clint; and, although in ex- 
quisite finish, in delicate tones, and other 
subtleties of art present works may surpass 
the print of the Kemble family, yet for 
richness of colour, variety of texture, bold 
execution, nice adaptation of the chalk, 
line, and etching styles to enrich mezzotint 
—this print still stands alone. Its popu- 
larity was so great, that the plate was en- 
graved three times. 

Clint’s painting-room (he had removed 
from Hart Street, Bloomsbury, to Gower 
Street) now becamed thronged with all the 
distinguished actors and actresses of the 
day, and with the supporters of the drama. 
The result of this popularity was a series 
of fine dramatic pictures, which will pre- 
serve to posterity the name of Clint along 
with that of Zoffany, to whom, in many 
respects, Clint was very superior. The 
first of these theatrical subjects wasa picture 
of W. Farren, Farley, and Jones, as Lord 
Ogleby, Canton, and Brush, in the Comedy 
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of The Clandestine Marriage. Then fol- 
lowed Munden, Knight, and Mrs. Orger, 
in “Lock and Key,’’ painted for Mathews 
the elder. For this picture Mr. Clint was 
elected an Associate of the Royal Academy. 
At this time Welsh proposed to Clint to 
paint a companion subject to the Kemble 
family; but alas! there was no other family 
so distinguished. Kean, however, was in 
his zenith, and drawing immense houses 
by his fine acting in Sir Giles Overreach. 
The last scene was selected, and Clint pro- 
duced an admirable picture: Kean, as Sir 
Giles, baffled in his villany, draws his 
sword to kill his daughter; and at this 
moment the byplay and expression of the 
different actors are exquisitely portrayed. 
Munden, Oxberry, Harley, Holland, Pen- 
ley, and Mrs. Orger are all introduced. 
These and many other pictures by Clint, 
some of the best of which are at the Garrick 
Club, perpetuate the celebrities of the 
English drama during its last age. No 
one could vie with Clint for pictorial 
grouping, richness of colour, expression, 
and dry humour. The talent he displayed 
procured him the friendship of Lawrence, 
Beechey, Mulready, Stanfield, Roberts, 
Baily, Cooper, Witherington, and other 
members of the Royal Academy. But, in 
spite of all, Academy politics, the war of 
parties, in which the talents of men be- 
came secondary to the defeat of the adverse 
faction, conspired to keep Mr. Clint for 
sixteen years in the rank of an Associate, 
until his popularity had passed over, with 
the stage itself upon which he raised his 
reputation as an artist. Younger men, 
whose claims could not be resisted, rose 
over his head, and some also less worthy 
of the honour than himself. At last, find- 
ing the efforts of his friends useless, he 
determined to resign his rank as an Asso- 
ciate, which he did most respectfully, feeling 
that he was only keeping out some other 
deserving artist. By a curious coincidence, 
the vacancy Clint caused was filled by Mr. 
J. P. Knight, his pupil, the son of Knight 
the celebrated actor. 

In portrait-painting Clint was eminently 
successful: his men were gentlemen, and 
his ladies modestand charming. Hepainted 
Lord Suffield and his lady, Lord Egremont 
twice or thrice: one picture of the latter, 
a whole-length, is in the Town Hall at 
Brighton. For this the inhabitants voted 
Mr. Clinta handsome gold snuff-box valued 
at one hundred guineas. Lord Essex, 
Lord Spencer, the daughter of the Duke 
of Newcastle, General Wyndham, Admiral 
Windham, and numerous other persons of 
distinction sat to him. For Lord Egre- 
mont he painted three scenes from Shak- 
spere, and he had the gratification of know- 
ing from his lordship, that he was simply 
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indebted to his own talent for his introduc- 
tion to that munificent nobleman, 

For Mr. Griffiths of Norwood, Clint 
commenced and painted many portraits for 
a theatrical gallery, viz., Munden, Grimaldi, 
Fawcett, Knight, Cooper, Liston, Mathews, 
Bannister, Harley, Tom Cooke, Kean. 
Some of these pictures were entirely de- 
stroyed in a fire that broke out in the 
residence of Mr. Griffiths: the half-length 
of Bannister, a remarkably fine portrait, 
was the greatest loss. For Mr. Vernon, 
Clint painted a scene from Shakspere, 
which is now in the National Gallery. 

Mr. Clint from his earliest time was 
thoroughly a gentleman in his feelings: 
the highest sentiments of honour and in- 
tegrity were cherished by him almost to a 
Quixotic degree. He had felt poverty, and, 
Knowing the value of professional advice, 
was at all times a friend to young men. 
Associated with Mulready, Cooper, and 
other distinguished artists, he laboured un- 
ceasingly and successfully to establish the 
Artists’ Benevolent and Annuity Fund, one 
of the greatest comforts to the artist who, 
by the exercise of prudence, can put by a 
small sum annually, so as to raise his moral 
character above the debasing necessity of 
soliciting charity. His sincerity attracted 
the confidence of all with whom he was 
acquainted: the advice he gave was always 
honest, straightforward, and such as could 
be safely acted on. 

Of his sons, Luke, the eldest, died young, 
after giving great promise as a scenepainter; 
Raphael was a gem-sculptor, and possessed 
considerable talent; Scipio distinguished 
himself as a medallist, and died just as 
patronage was about to be bestowed upon 
him; his son Alfred speaks for himself as 
a landscape-painter on the walls of our 
numerous exhibitions of art; Leonidas, his 
youngest child, graduated at Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, some years since, has 
taken his Master’s degree, and is now 
the mathematical professor in a college in 
one of our Indian cities. Mr. Clint had 
as pupils, and consequently as friends, 
Messrs. Lupton, J. P. Knight, R.A., R. 
W. Buss, T. Colley, besides his own sons 
Alfred and Luke Clint. 

For many years he had retired from his 
profession and lived at Peckham, and ulti- 
mately in Pembroke Square, Kensington, 
upon some property he derived from his 
second marriage, added to that raised from 
his practice as a painter and a mezzotint 
engraver.—Condensed from a Memoir by 
Mr. R. W. Buss in the Art Journal. 


RicHarp Prosser, Esa. C.E. 
June 28. At his house near King’s 
Norton, Richard Prosser, Esq. an eminent 
civil engineer. 
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Mr. Prosser was one of those men who 
carve out a path for themselves. In early 
life he was employed in the extensive 
brass-foundary establishment of Penn and 
Williams, Broomsgrove-street, Birming- 
ham. Here he spent his leisure hours in 
the examination and study ofthe principles 
of mechanics and drawing, and by such 
means qualified himself for the profession 
of a civil engineer, in the active duties of 
which he was engaged until his death. 

On matters relating to inventions or the 
processes carried on in the manufactures 
and trades of the town of Birmingham, 
Mr. Prosser was a high authority. He 
was appealed to on the occasion of the 
trials of several important patent cases ; 
and seldom, if ever, was his aid sought in 
vain. The late agitation respecting the 
Patent Laws, which secured the now im- 
proved law of property in inventions, found 
Mr. Prosser among the most earnest advo- 
cates of patent reform. Inthe summer of 
1851 he was examined before the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, and gave 
important information as to the defective 
state of the Law of Patents, and it was at 
his suggestion that the Government was 
induced to purchase the invaluable Indexes 
of Patents compiled by Professor Wood- 
croft. 


MapamMe Sontac. 

June 17. At Mexico, of cholera, aged 
49, the Countess Rossi, better known as 
Madame Sontag. 

Henrietta Sontag was born at Coblentz 
on the 13th of May, 1805, the child of an 
obscure German actor and actress. She 
was destined for the stage from her cradle, 
and when she was only six years old she 
was brought forward “on the boards” at 
Darmstadt, as Salome in the Donau- 
weibchen of Kauer, in which she is said 
to have excited a sensation as a prodigy. 
In her ninth year, on the loss of her father, 
the little girl was placed in the Conserva- 
tory of Prague; and, because of her re- 
markable gifts, was admitted as student 
three years before the period fixed in the 
statutes of the institution. She there was 
made an excellent musician; and the name 
of her singing-mistress, Madame Czezka, 
is worthy of record, since in few artists, 
dead or living, can the voice have been 
more perfectly developed. On leaving the 
Conservatory, she went to Vienna, and 
commenced her career there by appearing 
alternately in German and Italian opera. 
In 1821 she sang, at a moment’s warning, 
in Prague, the part of the Princess of Na- 
varre in Boieldieu’s Jean de Paris; and 
her reputation must have been as high as 
it was versatile within a short period of her 
arrival in the Austrian capital, since, in 
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1823, she was selected by Weber, in the 
full outburst of his popularity, to sustain 
the principal part in his Euryanthe, and 
in 1824 she was chosen by Beethoven as 
solo soprano for his Choral Symphony and 
Missa Solennis—both also then produced 
for the first time; and neither of them 
‘* child’s play.’’ In the same year, 1824, 
Mdlle. Sontag’s engagements at Leipsic 
and Berlin were the commencement of half- 
a-dozen years of triumph, enthusiasm, 
popularity, and emolument, suchas, in those 
days, had hardly been won by even the 
queenly Catalani herself. Mdlle. Son- 
tag’s innocent loveliness and natural sweet- 
ness of manner doubtless aided the charm; 
but the reality of her voice, the perfection 
of her method, and her sound musical 
skill, had the largest share in the popular 
enchantment. She was soon tempted to 
Paris and London by offers deemed fabulous 
in amount; and this at the time when 
Pasta was in full glory, and Garcia’s eldest 
daughter (Malibran) was all but ready to 
appear. Without commanding any force 
or originality as an actress, Mdlle. Sontag 
established her position and confirmed her 
German triumphs on the Italian theatres of 
Paris and London, in spite of rivalry so re- 
doubtable. In London itseems such was the 
excitement that a fashionable publisher,apt 
at bubble-blowing, announced among the 
intended books of the season Travelling 
Sketches by Mdlle. Sontag. As to the 
alliances proposed for her by rumour— 
without end as without beginning—there 
was hardly a conceivable grandeur, short 
of crown and sceptre, for which the new 
Rosina was not laid out; but the wonder 
was little more than ‘‘a nine days’ won- 
der,’’ since, after one or two seasons of 
success and adulation, it became under- 
stood that Mdlle. Sontag had been for 
some time engaged to a foreign gentleman 
of noble family, and that the two were 
merely waiting till her fortune was as- 
sured. In due time her marriage to the 
Count Rossi took place ; Mdlle. Sontag 
was presented with a fictitious escutcheon 
and ancestry by the King of Prussia, in 
order that she might be eligible for conti- 
nental high society ; the artist disappeared 
into the diplomatic world,and MM. Scribe 
and Auber wrote their charming Ambassa- 
drice (with no remote reference, rumour 
went on to say, to the lady’s story), in 
which Henriette, the heroine, was sung 
by Madame Cinti-Damoreau. But, though 
replaced in the opera-houses of Europe, 
the Sontag was not forgotten,—she was 
heard of from time to time singing in the 
court circles of Prussia and Russia, or as 
lending her talent and her rank in aid of 
some charitable performances. 

Almost twent years had elapsed, when, 
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as one of the consequences of the Revolu- 
tion of 1848, Madame Sontag was com- 
pelled by vicissitudes of fortune to return 
to the opera-houses of Europe, and began 
by replacing Mdlle. Lind at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre. She proved herself little worse 
for the caprices or decays of Time, and 
was not only able to cope with the real 
and exaggerated reputation of her prede- 
cessor, but rose superior to the charlatanry 
which tried to make up another “ sensa- 
tion ’’ for her, as for “a Countess in diffi- 
culties.” She adventured with as much 
courage as skill in a new and very wide 
repertory, which had no existence when 
she left the stage. No girl—eager to win 
a reputation for usefulness, obligingness, 
and versatility—ever studied so many un- 
familiar works in so short a time as Madame 
Sontag. In the “ Figlia’’ of Donizetti 
(to instance) her archness and brilliancy 
carried off the palm in the lesson-scene 
against the youthful ingenuousness and 
great vocal execution of Mdlle. Lind. In 
the ‘‘ Prodigo’’ of Auber she fairly “ sang 
down ”’ the then ‘‘ Sontag’’ of the Opéra 
Comique of Paris, Madame Ugalde. She 
saved “ Le tre Nozze” by the airy vivacity 
of her dancing song. She carried through 
the ungracious part of Miranda in ‘‘ La 
Tempesta.’”’ Her success, in short, was 
no case of “allowance,” loyalty to a former 
favourite, and the like,—butanewly gained, 
honestly maintained triumph, under cir- 
cumstances of unexampled peculiarity. 
After such active service in England and 
France — including festivals, concerts, 
everything, in short, that the freshest and 
most vigorous artist can be called on to ac- 
complish—Madame Sontag passed to Ger- 
many, and subsequently to America, where 
shesang at New Yorkin the autumn of 1852, 
The result encouraged her to form a tra- 
velling operatic company of her own, with 
which she successfully visited Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Richmond, Albany, 
Buffalo, Cincinnati, Louisville, St. Louis, 
and New Orleans; and in every city that 
she went to, the high reputation that pre- 
ceded her ensured her the most satisfactory 
pecuniary results. In New Orleans she 
entered into an engagement with M. Mas- 
son, the director of the principal theatre 
in the city of Mexico, to play in opera for 
a fixed period of two months, with the 
privilege on his part of continuing the ar- 
rangement for three months longer, at a 
salary of 7,000 dollars a-month. Before 
she started for the Mexican capital she 
despatched her agent, Mr. Ullman, to 
Europe, with instructions to secure all the 
available talent that could be procured for 
the formation of a fresh opera company, 
which was to meet her in New York on 
her return. She was to appear in Mexico 
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on the 11th June, in the opera of Lucrezia 
Borgia, but the performance was post- 
poned in consequence of a sudden attack 
of cholera, which terminated fatally on 
the 17th. At her interment, which took 
place in the church of San Fernando on 
the 18th, an immense concourse of persons 
was present, including all the foreign mi- 
nisters, the members of the Philharmonic 
Society, and most of the artists resident in 
the city. Three of her children, from 
whom she had been long separated, were 
on the point of leaving England to visit 
her. 

Considered with reference to her art, 
Madame Sontag claims the highest place 
as a consummate vocalist and musician, if 
not as a woman of genius. Nature had 
been prodigal of charm to her voice ; but 
art had given it its wonderful executive 
fluency. Her taste, though leaning towards 
the florid and the delicate, was mostly ju- 
dicious—always so in the great music of 
the great musicians. In particular, her 
handling of Mozart’s music was incom- 
parable. Her demeanour on the stage was 
always attractive—her attention to the 
business of the scene sedulous. She was 
as modest as she was self-possessed; never 
impassioned, but never affected—rarely 
dull, sometimes gracefully tender, often 
quietly cheerful; once or twice (by excep- 


tior it seemed) heartily gay. 
As a woman, Madame Sontag was cour- 
teous in manner rather than lively in con- 


versation or acute in remark. Totally 
unaware, it seemed, of the distinction which 
her artist’s name reflected on those around 
her, gently acquiescent in all the ennui 
and ceremony which belong to the life of 
a great lady, curious in the ‘* pomps and 
vanities ’’ of the toilette,—‘‘ a Beauty,’’ in 
short, in many of her ways,—it was re- 
markable to observe how strong a hold, 
after all, her real life (which was the life 
of a singer) had retained upon her,—how 
she had kept the facts and interests of her 
old profession warm and quick in petio, 
ready to reappear, for her own guidance 
and enjoyment. Her most genuine talk 
was that of the green-room ; and, devoted 
as was her desire to build up the fortunes 
of her family, we still believe that the 
steadiness with which this was carried 
through had a strong sinew, not merely in 
the duty of the wife, but in the conscious 
pride and pleasure of the great vocalist. 


Mr. Joun Futton. 
Lately. Mr. John Fulton, an eminent 
astronomer and mathematician. 
He was a native of Fenwick, in Ayr- 
shire, and first made himself known by 
constructing an orrery, which was greatly 
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admired, several years ago, in the principal 
towns of England and Scotland, where it 
was exhibited. He was a working shoe- 
maker in his native village, of scanty 
means and education, yet by dint of appli- 
cation during his leisure hours he executed 
his undertaking with the greatest accuracy. 
He afterwards went to London, where he 
resided for a considerable time, and was 
employed in the establishment of Mr. 
Bates, mathematical instrument maker. 
His abilities were fully demonstrated in 
making theodolites for the Pacha of Egypt 
and balances for Her Majesty’s Mint. 
Nor did his genius develop itself merely 
in the mechanical arts. He also applied 
himself, almost unaided, to the study of 
the languages. He was a good French 
scholar, a proficient in German, a student 
of Greek, with a considerable knowledge 
of Italian. His modesty, unassuming 
manners, perseverance, and piety obtained 
for him a high place in the estimation of 
all who knew him. His health failed him 
through excessive application, and a linger- 
ing illness brought him to a comparatively 
early death. 


——— 


Mr. Witi1aMm Laxton. 

May 31. Aged 52, Mr. William Laxton, 
surveyor, and late editor of the Civil En- 
gineers’ Journal. 

Mr. Laxton was born on the 30th March, 
1802, and received his education at Christ’s 
Hospital. His father was a surveyor, and 
he was brought up to the same pursuit. 
In his youth he was an active member of 
the “ City Philosophical Society,” who held 
their meetings at a time when such asso- 
ciations were rare, at the house of Mr. 
Tatham, in Dorset-street, Dorset-square. 

At an early period Mr. Laxton took a 
part in railways. He surveyed and laid 
down several lines at various periods, but 
did not obtain the construction of any line. 
Among other undertakings, he was con- 
nected with the Hull and Selby, City and 
Richmond, Surrey Grand Junction, Hull, 
Lincoln, and Nottingham, Gravesend and 
Brighton, Lynn, Wisbeach, and Ely, and 
Thames Embankment Railways. He also 
designed a viaduct to overcome the diffi- 
culties of Holborn Hill. In connection 
with hydraulic engineering he designed 
and laid out the water-works at Falmouth 
and Stonehouse, and designed works for 
Penzance and Brighton. He was also 
concerned with Mr. Robert Stephenson, 
M.P. in the promotion of the Watford 
Water Company, for supplying London 
with water from the chalk formation. 

In 1837, at which time the only archi- 
tectural periodical was the Architectural 
Magazine, edited by the late Mr. J. C. 
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Loudon, Mr. Laxton established the Civil 
Engineers’ Journal, and edited it till very 
recently. A few years ago he purchased 
a weekly publication called the Architect, 
which had been issued in imitation of the 
Builder, and had very small success. After 
carrying this on for a short time he united 
it with his Journal. The ‘‘ Price Book ’’ 
which bears his name was originated by 
his father. In connection with his brother, 
Mr. Henry Laxton, he issued this, with 
such additions and corrections as were 
from time to time necessary, for thirty 
years. Amongst other appointments, Mr. 
Laxton was entrusted with the surveyor- 
ship to the Baron de Goldsmid’s estate at 
Brighton, and was surveyor to the Farmer’s 
Fire and Life Insurance Company. 

He has left an only son, Mr. William 
Frederick Laxton, barrister-at-law, and 
F.S.A. 


CLERGY DECEASED. 


May 14. Onhis passage home from Calcutta, 
in the Mauritius, the Rev. John Leigh Spencer, 
Rector of Barfreston, Kent (1847). He was of 
Worcester college, Oxford, B.A. 1833, M.A. 1836. 

May 19. At Funchal, Madeira, aged 39, the 
Rev. Martin Stephen Cole, of Christ’s college, Cam- 
bridge, B.A. 1839, M.A. 184--. 

June 8. At Leamington, the Rev. William 
Henry Norris, only son of the Rev. Frederic Nor- 
ris, Prebendary of Southwell, Rector of Gransden, 

Camb. and Vicar of Dunham, Notts. He was of 
~ St. Peter’s coll. Cambridge, B.A. 1848. 

June 10. Aged 72, the Rev. John Cooper, Rector 
of Coppenhall, Cheshire. 

June il. At Kington St. Michael’s, Wiltshire, 
aged 51, the Rev. Edward Rowlandson, Curate of 
that parish. He was of Queen’s college, Oxford, 
B.A. 1823, M.A. 1827. 

June 12. At Sundon, Beds, aged 54, the Rev. 
John Little, Vicar of Sundon and Streatley (1841). 
He was of Magdalene hall, Oxford, B.A. 1832. 

Junel4. At Leeds, the Rev. Joseph Holmes, D.D. 

June 16. Aged 27, the Rev. John Horsfaill, 
Curate of Pentrich, Derbyshire. 

June 19. At Kettering, aged 80, the Rev. 
Francis Jones, Rector of Lutton near Oundle 
(1809), and formerly Rector of Rockingham 
(1797). 

June 23. At his glebe house, aged 73, the Rev. 
Thomas O’ Rorke, Vicar of the union of Loughcrew. 

June 27. The Rev. Frederick Augustus Crooke, 
Rector of Kingsdown, Kent (1853). He was of 
Gonville and Caius college, Camb. B.A. 1814, M.A. 
1818. 


June 28. Aged 81, the Rev. George Lewthwaite, 
Rector of Adel, Yorkshire (1809). He was of 
Queen’s college, Oxford, B.A. 1795, M.A. 1797, 
B.D. 1805. 

June 29. At Torquay, the Rev. Samuel Dennis, 
Chaplain to the Military Prison, Forton, Gosport. 
He was of Trinity college, Cambridge, B.A. 1842. 

July 1. At Ventnor, Isle of Wight, aged 49, the 
Rev. George Horatio Hadfield, late Fellow of Pem- 
broke college, Oxford, B.A. 1827, M.A. 1830. 

In his 75th year, the Rev. John Parsons, Vicar 
of Sherborne, Dorset, Vicar of Oborne, Perp. Cu- 
rate of Castleton, a magistrate of the county, and 
a surrogate of the diocese. He was of Worcester 
college, Oxford, B.A. 1802, M.A. 1804. He became 
Curate of Sherborne in July 1803. In 1811 Earl 
Digby presented him to the two small incum- 
bencies of Oborne and Castleton, near Sherborne, 
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He qualified as a magistrate in 1814; and in 1830 
he was promoted by the Crown to the vicarage of 
Sherborne. He was ever diligent and zealous in 
the performance of his duties, and was an excel- 
lent preacher. His funeral was attended by nearly 
thirty of the neighbouring clergy, and his body 
was deposited by that of his late wife in the chancel 
of Castleton church. 

July 6. At York, aged 76, the Rev. John Acaster, 
Vicar of St. Helen Stonegate in that city (1815). 

At Langford House, Bristol, aged 45, the Rev. 
John Thomas Fisher, Rector of Uphill, Som. (1843), 
He was of Jesus coll. Cambridge, LL.B. 1834. 

July 12. At Crosby House, Cumberland, aged 
49, the Rev. Thomas Lamplugh Hervey, of St. 
John’s college, Cambridge, B.A. 1830, M.A. 183--, 


DEATHS, 


ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER, 


July 17, 1852. At Panama, aged 26, Charles- 
Collier, second son of David Charles Porter, esq. 
of Park-place, Regent’s-park. 

June 26, 1853. Aged 72, Caleb Bryant Way- 
mouth, elder brother of Lieut.-Col. Waymouth, 
leaving four sons to deplore his loss. 

Dec, 28. Aged 42, Capt. Henry Barry, 71st Ben- 
gal Nat. Inf. and for many years commandant of 
the Arracan Local Battalion. He fell at the head 
of his regiment, while on march from Rangoon to 
Prome, having been suddenly attacked by a body 
of Burmese concealed in a dense forest. Captain 
Barry was second son ofthe late Major-Gen. Barry, 
of Ballyclough, co. Cork. 

Feb. 7. At Williamstown, Port Philip, aged 27, 
Elizabeth-Langley, wife of T. J. Russell, third dau. 
of the late Lieut. P. White, R.N. of Limehouse. 

Feb. 18. At Mauritius, Jonathan Davidson, esq. 
late Capt. 29th Regt. 

March 2. In Van Diemen’s Land, Sarah, wife 
of T. S. White, esq. dau. of the late John Bowlby, 
esq. of Durham. 

March 4. At Sydney, N.S.W., William Carr, esq. 
solicitor, only son of the late Mark William Carr, 
esq. Hexham. 

At the Mauritius, John Finniss, esq. late Inspec- 
tor-General of Police in that colony. Also, acci- 
dentally drowned in the Murray river, South 
Australia, on Dec. 18 previous, aged 15, his grand- 
son Travers Finniss, eldest son of Boyle Travers 
Finniss, esq. Colonial Secretary, Adelaide, 

March 5. Murdered by the blacks at Moreton- 
bay, New South Wales, aged 50, Mr. Geo. Kettel, 
- of the late Wm. Kettel, esq. of Wateringbury, 

cent. 

March 11. At Goza, S. America, William Gib- 
son, M.D. only surviving son of the late Mr. Gib- 
son, of Ayrshire. 

March 12. On his passage from Calcutta to 
England, Archibald Young, esq. late Lieut. 9th 
Lancers. 

April 22. On his passage from Swatow to Amoy, 
aged 23, Aneas James Mackay, esq. only son of 
the late Capt. Donald .Eneas Mackay, Bengal Art. 

At Barbados, aged 22, Adele, widow of N. J. 
Watson, esq. of Burnopfield. 

April 24. At Madras, aged 32, Captain Arnold 
Ward, Ist Madras Fusiliers, youngest son of the 
late John Ward, esq. of Dover. 

April 28. At Umballa, aged 21, Albert Tolle- 
mache, esq. Bengal Art. second son of the late 
Hon.Arthur Cesar Tollemache, and nephew of the 
Earl of Dysart. 

May 1. Near Dharwar, aged 41, Capt. Henry 
Fenning, 21st Bombay N. I. late Acting Collector 
at Hyderabad. 

At Mallingaum, aged 23, Andrew James Lamb, 
Ensign 22nd Bombay Inf. youngest son of David 
Lamb, esq. of Liverpool. 

May6. At Saugor, aged 21, Lieut. Willoughby 
Temple Byam, 7th Madras Light Cavalry, eldest 
son of Major-Gen. Byam, of Warblington Lodge. 
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May8. At Callao, Peru, aged 31, Mr. Henry 
Guy, late solicitor of Ipswich, youngest son of the 
Rev. Thomas Guy, Vicar of Howden, Yorkshire. 

May 10. At Bombay, aged 37, Wm. F. Babing- 
ton, esq. Staff-Surgeon at Poonah, son of the late 
Stephen Babington, esq. Bombay Civil Service. 

At Spanish Town, Jamaica, aged 35, Edward 
Charles Bunnett, the youngest son of Henry Jones 
Bunnett, M.D. 

May 11, At Belgaum, at her father’s the Rev. A. 
Blynon, aged 21, Anne, wife of Lieut. V. S. Kem- 
ball, Bombay Art. 

May 14. At Whitchurch, Hants, aged 80, Mr. 
Batt, resident surgeon for more than twenty years 
at the Reading Dispensary. 

May 15. Enoch Dunberley, esq. of Green Acres 
Moor, Oldham, F.R.C.S. (1852). 

May 16. On his passage from Barbados, aged 32, 
D. A. Commissary-General Patrick Nagle Telfer. 

May 17. At Kingston, near Dublin, aged 65, 
Forbes Crauford, M.D. for more than forty years 
surgeon to the Longford militia. 

At Dunse, co. Berwick, Mr. Andrew Darling, 
surgeon R.N. 1806, a licentiate of the College of 
Surgeons of Edinburgh 1795. : 

May 19. At Bordeaux, on his return from India, 
Capt. Colin Campbell Scott, 32nd Bengal Native 
Infantry. 

May 20. At Gateshead, in his 85th year, Mr. 
George Strahan. He was born of humble parents 
at the North Shore, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, in Sept. 
1769. He was for many years at sea, and became, 
from a commander, an owner of vessels; nor 
when he retired from a sea-faring life was he less 
successful as a farmer and grazier. He held land 
at Hillhead under Lord Ravensworth, and subse- 
quently at Gloucester Lodge, near Seaton Delaval, 
and his prize ox was publicly exhibited both in 
England and Ireland. His latter years were 
spent in Newcastle and Gateshead; and of the 
former borough he became a town-councillor in 
1838, and remained in office for six years, which 
was marked by ceaseless activity in the perform- 
ance of his public duties, and remarkable energy 
in many stormy debates. He was also the writer 
of many political letters in the newspapers, ad- 
yocating measures of commercial reform. A silver 
salver was presented to him by his fellow-towns- 
men in 1845. His body was interred in St. Cuth- 
bert’s cemetery, Gateshead. 

At Chingleput, James Alexander Wedderburn, 
esq. Madras Civil Service, son of the late John 
Wedderburn, esq. and of the Lady Helen Wed- 
derburn (aunt to the Earl of Airlie, and sister to 
the Viscountess Arbuthnott). 

May 22. At Ponte de Galle, aged 61, Lieut. 
Samuel Hood Hemmans, R.N. Admiralty agent on 
board the Peninsular and Oriental Company’s 
steam-ship Singapore. He entered the navy in 
1806 as first-class volunteer of the Boreas, which 
was lost off Guernsey in Dec. 1817. He was after- 
wards in the Resolution and Pompée 74’s, Victory 
100, Volage 22, and Resistance 36, and made Lieut. 
in the Undaunted 38, Feb. 5, 1815. That frigate 
conveyed Napoleon from Frejus to Elba, and as- 
sisted at the capture of the Trimiti island. He 
afterwards served in several ships until 1830; 
and was for some time Emigration Agent at 
Greenock. 

At Barbados, aged 31, Agnes, wife of H. Stanley 
Jones, of Llynon, Anglesea, esq. Assistant-Com- 
missary-Gen. and dau. of Robert Muter, esq. for- 
merly Lieut.-Col. Royal Canadian Rifles. 

May 25. At Sowerby, near Thirsk, aged 38, 
M. M. Milburn, esq. land agent, and Secretary of 
the Yorkshire Agricultural Society. He was the 
only child of a respectable yeoman, who lived 
until his death (sixteen years ago) on a small pa- 
ternal inheritance at Thorpfield, near Thirsk. 
After leaving Sowerby Grange academy, he be- 
came a frequent contributor to the Conservative 
local newspapers, and after gaining several prizes 
for essays on subjects connected with agriculture, 
he continued to write in the leading agricultural 
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newspapers and magazines until his death. He 
was a zealous supporter of the Church Missionary 
and other religious societies. 

May 26. At Dewsbury, aged 47, Richard Bote 
tomley Nowell, esq. surgeon. 

May 28. At Spanish Town, Jamaica, aged 44, 
George Brooks, M.D. of cholera, leaving only one 
medical man to attend the sick. Ofseventy-eight 
cases fifteen had proved fatal. 

May 29. At Gibraltar, aged 74, William Hac- 
ket, esq. M.D. Inspector-Gen. Military Hospitals. 

At Funchal, Madeira, aged 29, Bernard Wil- 
liam Francis Drake, esq. M.A. of Wookey 
House, Somersetshire, and Fellow of King’s col- 
lege, Cambridge. Mr. Drake was editor of the 
** De Corona” of Demosthenes, and also of the 
“ Eumenides” of Zschylus. He was Captain of 
Montem on the last occasion (in 1844) of the cele- 
bration of that festival at Eton. 

May 30. At Clifton, aged 48, Mr. Robert Jo- 
seph Biggs, surgeon. 

May 31. Aged 45, Charles Rossalyne, esq. of 


Harrogate, some time physician to the Leeds Dis- 

pensary. 

Lately. At Liverpool, aged 85, John Bell, esq. 
C.S. 


At Blackrock, Dublin, Dr. Buckley. 
At Chepstow, suddenly, J. Elfe, esq. surgeon ; 
and a few days after his wife. 

At Trinidad, where he had resided many years, 
Wm. Stuart Meikleham, M.D. 

At Haybridge, Shropshire, aged 71, Mr. Mat- 
thew Webb, surgeon. 

June 3. At Tenby, Barbados, aged 90, Benja- 
min Mayers, esq. formerly member of the General 
Assembly of that island. 

June 4, Miss Charlotte Finch Raikes. 

At the Camp, near Varna, occasioned by an ac- 
cidental fall from his horse, aged 33, Capt. Al- 
bany French Wallace, 7th Royal Fusiliers, third 
son of Col. Robert Wallace, K.H. 

June 5. In Wimpole-st. aged 51, Mary, widow 
of Major Holland, Bomb. Inf. 

At Brighton, Louisa, third dau. of the late Rev. 
Thomas Howard, Rector of Hoggeston, Bucks, and 
of Bittering Parva, Norfolk. 

At the Croft, Inverness-shire, Margaret Mack- 
intosh, relict of Wm. Cameron, esq. and niece of 
= late Sir Eneas Mackintosh, of Mackintosh, 

art. 

Aged 84, John Mendham, esq. of Clophill, Beds. 

At Masham, Yorkshire, aged 68, Major Har- 
court Morton. 

June7. Henry Athorpe, midshipman of H.M.’s 
ship Odin, third son of J. C. Athorpe, esq. of Din- 
nington-hall, Yorkshire, from a wound in the 
lungs from a rifle ball, in the attack on Gamla 
Carleby, in Finland. 5 

On the same occasion, aged 22, Charles Frede- 
gick Herman Montagu, H.M.S. Odin, youngest 
son of the Rey. G. Montagu, Swaffham. 

June9. Very suddenly, aged 46, Mr. William 
Carter Clayden. His body was buried near the 
tomb of his former friend and colleague, Mr. Wm. 
Chalk, whom he survived only fifteen months. 
The funeral was attended by most of the principal 
inhabitants of Linton and neighbourhood. 

At Brighton, aged 84, Miss Lucy Leveridge. 

June 11. At Blackheath, in her 33d year. Eliza, 
= daughter of James Bunce, esq. of Black- 

heath. 

Aged 21, Mary-Anne, eldest dau. of Charles 
Clowes, esq. Delaford, Iver, Bucks. 

At Sonning, near Reading, aged 82, Catherine, 
widow of Col. Joseph Buckeridge, of Binfield- 
grove, Berks, dau. of the late Thomas Hatchkin, 
esq. barrister-at-law. 

At Langton Herring, aged 63, Lucy, youngest 
sister of the late John Down Kellaway, esq. of 
Winterborne Abbas. 

At Greenford rectory, Middlesex, Miss Catherine 
Middleton. 

Aged 83, William Orme, esq. of the Curtain- 
road, Finsbury-sq. 
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In Queen-sq. Bloomsbury, 
Reveley, esq. 

At Threepwood House, Haydon Bridge, John 
Turnbull, esq. solicitor. 

At Woburn-hill, Chertsey, aged 69, Thomas 
Wadmore, esq. only surviving brother of the late 
Jas. Wadmore, esq. of Upper Clapton. (See p. 85.) 

In Montagu-square, John William White, esq. 
late Capt. First Warwickshire Militia. 

At Shotley Bridge, aged 44, Anne, dau. of the 
late Rev. Thomas Wilkinson, of Bulphan, Essex. 

Elizabeth, relict of John Wilson, esq. of Devon- 
shire-st. Portland-pl. and New Sidney-pl. Bath. 

Junei2. Aged 16, Alfred-Partridge, youngest 
son of the Rev. Robert Jervis Coke Alderson, 
Rector of Wetherden, Suffolk. 

In Holford-sq. Eliza, the wife of T. R. Eeles. 

At Holmwood, near Dorking, Fanny, wife of 
Vane Jadis, esq. 

At Poole, aged 68, Mr. John Lander, Harbour- 
master of that port. 

At Ryde, Isle of Wight, Miss Frances Sarah 
Lovell, formerly of Chesterton, Warw. and many 
years resident at Leamington. 

Aged 18, Ada-Louisa, dau. of J. Thornton, esq. 
of Beaver Hall, Southgate, and of Kettlethorpe, 
Yorkshire. 

Aged 70, after about a fortnight’s illness from 
the effects of a fit of paralysis, James Whiskin, 
esq. of Upper Bedford-place. He had been for- 
merly a builder of eminence, but had retired from 
business. He was for some time a director of the 
London, Brighton, and South Coast Railway ; and 
was a Director, and one of the Treasurers, of the 
Westminster Fire Office. Mr. Whiskin was in the 
commission of the peace for Middlesex, and was 
highly respected. 

June 13. At Bigby, Linc. aged 23, George Percy 
Barnard, esq. 34th Regt. 

At Islington, aged 76, Caroline, dau. of the late 
Thomas Bevan, esq. 

At Greenwich, Henrietta-Catherine, relict of 
Isaac Bristow, esq. 

At Tregrehan, Cornwall, aged 55, Anna-Maria, 
= of Col. Carlyon, eldest dau. of the late Adm. 

pry. 

At Harrow, aged 14, Frederick, youngest son of 
Capel Cure, esq. 

At Enderby, aged 77, Mary, relict of the Rev. 
Benjamin Evans. 

At Moreen, co. Dublin, having survived his 
wife less than seven months, Manners M‘Kay, esq. 
J.P., Capt. Dublin Militia, formerly of the 3d 
Dragoon Guards. 

At Rose-hill, Hampton, John Hunter Mushet, 
esq. late Capt. 85th Regt. 

_ At Hounslow Barracks, aged 21, Frederick Wil- 
liam Inigo, son of Lieut. Philips, of the Carabi- 
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At the residence of her son, Exeter, aged 78, 
sr arg relict of William Pinder, esq. solicitor, 

antage. 

Aged 92, Charlotte, relict of the Rev. Rogers 
Ruding, B.D., F.S.A., Vicar of Maldon, Surrey. 
This venerable lady was the fourth daughter of 
John Ruding, esq. who died in the East Indies in 
1787, and married her cousin, who was the second 
son of Rogers Ruding, of Westcotes, co. Leic. esq. 
The Rey. Rogers Ruding was an eminent numis- 
matist, and author of the “ Annals of British 
Coinage.” He died Feb. 16, 1820. See Gent. Mag. 
Vol. xe. i, 278. 

At Hamilton, Canada West, Grace, wife of Mr. 
George Sheppard, formerly editor of the Eastern 
Counties Herald, and previously of the Newcastle 
Courant. 

In Holles-st. Cavendish-sq. the wife of Josias 
Henry Stracey, esq. of Bognor. 

June 14, At Marden Ash, High Ongar, Essex, 
Miss Desormeaux. 

_Aged 64, Henrietta-Park, wife of Thomas Jen- 
nings, esq. of The Abbey Foregate, Shrewsbury. 

At West Rounton, aged 69, Mary, relict of Ro- 
bert Mewburn, esq. of Ingleby Hill, near Yarm. 
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At Much Hadham, Herts, aged 69, Thomas 
Samuel Mott, esq. solicitor. 

At Oaklands, Torquay, aged 79, Charles Tay. 
leur, esq. late of Liverpool. 

Aged 88, Richard Webb, esq. of Brighton, late 
of Bellmont Castle, Essex. 

June l5. At York, Miss Barlow, eldest dau. of 
the late Samuel Francis Barlow, esq. of Middle- 
thorpe Hall. 

In Mark-lane, aged 83, James Kendle Browne, 
esq. the father of the Corn Exchange. 

In Highbury-place, aged 77, Elizabeth, relict of 
Wm. Farquhar, esq. of Lloyd’s, and Woburn-pl. 

At Harlaxton Manor House, near Grantham, 
Gregory Gregory, esq. 

At Kensington, aged 70, Elizabeth, eldest and 
only unmarried dau. of the late Sir John Ingilby, 
Bart. of Ripley-park, Yorkshire. 

At Westbourne-park Villas, Harriett, widow of 
James Mill, esq. late of the India House. 

At Sydenham, aged 54, Robert Miller, esq. 

At York, aged 84, Charles Noke, esq. 

At St. John’s Wood, Eliza-Antonia, wife of Capt. 
Matthew Richard Onslow, Bengal army, second 
dau. of the late Col. Newton Wallace, Bengal 
army. She was married in 1837. 

At Bellevue, Ross-shire, aged 82, Duncan Simp- 
son, esq. 

At Swinfen Hall, Staff. Henry John Swinfen, esq. 

Aged 77, John Tattam, esq. of Whitchurch, near 
Aylesbury. 

At Twickenham, Miss Sarah Warwick. 

At Plas Bellin, Northop, Flintshire, aged 82, 
James Wills, esq. 

At Bideford, aged 67, Mary Bovill, relict of 
John Wise, esq. of Maidstone. 

June 16. At Portswood-lodge, near Southamp- 
ton, aged 70, Marianne, wife of Wm. Abbott, esq. 

At Everleigh rectory, aged 16 days, Sullivan, 
son of the Rev. Benj. B. G. Astley. 

At Brighton, aged 78, Sophia, relict of Rev. 
John Ballard, of Cropredy and Woodeaton, Oxf. 

John Dalton, esq. of West Bilney, Norfolk. 

Aged 80, Mrs. Lucy Harvey, of North Brixton, 
relict of Daniel Harvey, esq. of Lewes. 

Aged 74, Capt. William Howard, of Chelmsford, 
Adjutant of the East Oxford Militia. 

At Croydon, Lieut.-Col. William Jacob, late of 
the Bombay Art. 

At Amersham, Bucks, aged 87, Mrs. Ann Eliza- 
beth Lawrence. 

At West Hackney, aged 67, Cornelius Met- 
calf, esq. 

At Southampton, aged 58, Capt. Robert Moresby, 
LN. late Commander of the Peninsular and Ori- 
ental Company’s ship Ripon. Capt. Moresby at- 
tended the opening of the Crystal Palace, and 
whilst there was seized with sudden indisposition ; 
he immediately hastened to Scuthampton, where 
he died on the fifth day after. He wasa son of 
the late Fairfax Moresby, esq. of Lichfield, Colonel 
of the Lichfield Yeomanry Cavalry, and brother 
to Rear-Adm. Fairfax Moresby, C.B., R.N. 

June 17. At Cheltenham, aged 60, Sophia-Anne, 
wife of John Whitcomb Bayley, esq. F.R.S. and 
F.S.A. Chief Clerk of the Record Office, dau. of 
the late Hon. and Right Hon. Col. Robert Ward, 
of Bangor Castle, co. Down, great-uncle to the 
present Lord Viscount Bangor. 

Drowned (with two attendants) at Dunstaffnage, 
Argyleshire, aged 22, William Campbell, esq. late 
of the 92d Highlanders, third son of the late Sir 
Donald Campbell, of Dunstaffnage, Bart. and 
brother of Sir Angus Campbell, of Dunstaffnage. 

At Hampstead, aged 73, Matilda, relict of Lewis 
Cooper, esq. of Maidstone. 

Hart Davis, esq. F.R.S. of Bere-hill-House, 
Whitchurch, Hants, late Deputy Chairman of the 
Board of Excise. 

Miss Martha East, sister of the late Right Hon. 
Sir Edward Hyde East, Bart. 

At Parsonstown, Ireland, Julia-Elizabeth, wife 
of Colonel Hogg, of Wolverhampton, youngest 
dau. of the late Hubert Kelly, esq. M.D. 
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At Southwold, Suffolk, Anne-Maria, the wife of 
Alfred Lillingston, esq. and dau. of the late John 
Tharp, esq. of Chippenham Park, Cambridga- 
shire. 

At Exeter, aged 69, Mary, relict of Mr. W. Nos- 
worthy, dau. of the late Robert Brutton, esq. of 
Foxhayes. 

At Nairn, N.B., Anne, relict of Lieutenant Wm. 
Willox, R. Art. 

At the house of her son-in-law John Ruck, esq. 
Croydon-lodge, in her 92d year, Mary, relict of 
John Windsor, esq. of Old Shelve, Lenham, Kent. 

June 18. At Ryde, aged 35, William Joseph 
Barker, esq. of Tokenhouse-yard, and of the Stock 
Exchange. 

In the Cathedral Precincts, Canterbury, aged 
71, Charlotte-Frelian, relict of the Rev. Thomas 
Bennett. 

At Exeter, suddenly, aged 69, George William 
Brande, esq. late of the ‘Treasury. 

At Eccleshall parsonage, near Sheffield, Marga- 
ret, wife of the Rev. Henry Farish, and dau. of the 
late James Upton, esq. of Great Russell-street, 
Bloomsbury. 

At Helperby, Yorkshire, aged 73, William Lam- 


rt, esq. 

Aged 72, Mr. Charles Milbank, land surveyor, 
of Colchester. 

At Edinburgh, aged 47, Capt. Septimus Henry 
Palairet, of the Grange, Bradford, Wilts, late of 
29th Regt. 

At Kensington, aged 46, Jane-Ann, eldest sur- 
viving dau. of George Waugh, esq. late of Guild- 
ford, Surrey. 

At Portsea, aged 65, W. White, esq. Comm. R.N. 

June 19. At Liverpool, aged 63, George William 
Bischoff, esq. formerly of Leeds. 

At Ashtead, Surrey, aged 42, Charles James 
Frederick Denshire, esq. late Capt. 4th Regt. son 
of the late Major Denshire, 7th Hussars. 

Suddenly, whilst at her son-in-law’s Mr. Buck, 
Colchester, aged 51, Mary, wife of John Gosling, 
esq. of Bocking. 

Aged 67, William Holborn, esq. of Camberwell- 
grove, and Cornhill. 

At Broadstairs, aged 25, Mr. Stanislaus Keene. 

At Newark, aged 78, Sam. Pearson, esq. surgeon. 

At Tupholme Hall, Linc. aged 69, Paul Francis 
Pell, esq. 

At Eltham, aged 18, Arthur William Saunders, 
of Brasenose college, Oxford, youngest son of the 
late Robert John Saunders, esq. 

At Drayton Lodge, Salop, aged 6, James-Mans- 
field, eldest son of the Rev. F. Spedding; and on 
the 2lst inst. aged 4, Henry Elphinstone Sped- 
ding, his youngest son. 

Aged 58, Mr. William Taylor, surgeon, of Upper 
Stamford-st. 

At her residence, Grosvenor-pl. London, Char- 
lotte-Maria, wife of the Rev. Peter Bourchier 
Wynch, and eldest dau. of the late Rev. Dr. Sto- 
vin, Rector of Rossington. 

June 20. At Holybourn, Hants, aged 85, Ed- 
mond Gideon Bourdillon, esq. 

At Southampton, Catherine-Elizabeth, wife of 
Capt. E. F. Burney, R.N. 

At Longficet, Poole, aged 81, Sarah, sister of 
the late Thomas Gaden, esq. 

At Twyford, Berks, aged 73, Henry Goldsmith, 
esq. formerly of Great Marlow. 

At Deene Rectory, Anna-Maria, wife of Rey. 
John Henry Holdich. 

At Lewisham-road, aged 57, J. Hope, esq. M.D. 
F.R.C.S. 

At Brighton, Jane, widow of Ralph Hutchinson, 
esq. of Durham. 

In Grove-st. South Hackney, aged 80, Henrietta- 
Catherine, relict of the Rev. H. H. Norris. 

At Coed, near Dolgelley, aged 52, Hen. Richards, 
esq. youngest son of the late Lord Chief Baron 
Richards. 

At Ham-common, aged 66, Mary-Anne-Martha, 
third dau. of the late James Scott, esq. of Wills- 
borough, co. Londonderry. 
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In St. Pancras workhouse, D. Spillan, M.D. 
translator of Andral’s Clinique Médicale, and 
author of several elementary works, leaving a 
widow and children in a state of destitution. 

At Cape Breton, by the upsetting of a boat, E. B. 
Sutherland, esq. eldest son of Edward Sutherland, 
esq. Fort Major, and grandson of the late Rev. 
James Coffin, Vicar of Linkinhorne, Cornwall. 

At Leamington, aged 80, Anne, relict of W. 
Watson, esq. of Alcester. 

At East Harling, aged 75, Mr. Robert West, 
— years steward for the late Earl of Albe- 
marle. 

June 21. At Exeter, aged 83, Wm. Besley, esq. 

At Gainford, aged 68, Elizabeth, wife of the 
Rev. W. Bowman, formerly principal of Gainford 
Academy. 

At Brighton, Sophia, dau. of the late P. Ding- 
wall, esq. 

Aged 72, Susanna-Whitmore, third dau. of the 
late Joseph Gill, esq. and sister of Garner Gill, esq. 
of Thetford. 

At Burnside House, Morayshire, Miss Jean Duff 
Grant, dau. of the late Duncan Grant, esq. of 
Linguistone. 

At the Collegiate School, Sheffield, aged 23, 
Adelaide-Wilhelmina-Sophia, wife of the Rev. 
William S. Grignon. 

At the residence of his nephew Henry Hawes 
Fox, esq. in Paris, aged 60, William Charles Jones, 
Lieut. R.N. of Amboise, near Tours. He was the 
younger son of the late Rev. Richard Jones, Rector 
of Charfield, Glouc. He entered the Navy in 
1806 as first-class volunteer in the Dragon 74, 
and two years after became midshipman of the 
Achille 74. He was employed in a gunboat at the 
siege of Cadiz, and afterwards belonged to the 
Marlborough and Illustrious 74’s, the flagships of 
Sir Samuel Hood. In Feb. 1815 he was made first 
Lieut. of the Victor, but upon being paid off in 
the following September, he obtained no further 
employment. 

Aged 40, G. B. List, esq. surg. of Southampton. 

In King-st. Covent-garden, aged 49, George 
William Lyon, esq. of Exeter, only surviving child 
of late Edm. Pusey Lyon, esq. of Staplake, Devon. 

Major James F. Naylor, formerly of the Ist 
Dragoon Guards. 

In Eaton-terr. aged 30, the Right Hon. Rachel- 
Katharine Viscountess Pollington. She was the 
elder dau. of Horatio present Earl of Orford, by 
Mary, eldest dau. of Wm. Aug. Fawkener, esq. 
She was married in 1842 to Viscount Pollington, 
son and heir apparent of the Earl of Mexborough, 
and has left issue one son, born in 1843. 

At Brighton, aged 86, Peter Trezevant, esq. of 
Chester-terr. Regent’s-park, late of Charleston, 
South Carolina. 

June 22. Miss Addams, of York-pl. Portman-sq. 

Aged 91, William Birch, esq. of Wanstead, Essex, 
second son of the Rey. Richard Birch, late of Rox- 
well, and Rector of Doddinghurst. 

In Mile-end-road, London, Henry Byron, esq. 
late of Scarborough. 

At Winwick, Lanc. aged 86, Richard Cartwright, 
esq. late of Bloomsbury-sq. 

At Maidstone, aged 84, Mrs. Harrison. 

At Canterbury, aged 77, Mrs. Elizabeth Hig- 
gleden. 

At Wimbledon, aged 21, the youngest son of the 
late William Newby, esq. of Wormley House, 
Herts, and Southampton-row. 

At his brother’s at Herne-hill, Mr. William Hes- 
lop Powell, of Batchelors, Edenbridge. 

At Southtawton, aged 88, Mrs. Susan Salter. 

At West Brook House, near Margate, Henrietta- 
Field, relict of H. P. Vallé, esq. of Northumber- 
land House, Margate. This lady for many years 
corresponded with the Kent Herald, and through 
its columns gave to the public numerous pieces of 
poetry, written with great elegance; a volume of 
her poems was printed, but not published, and 
very sparingly circulated, a few years since, 

At Hastings, aged 46, Miss Eliza Washington, 
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late of Eastbourne, only surviving dau. of the late 
Rev. John Washington, M.A. of Winchester. 

At Northallerton, aged 30, Isaac Wilson, esq. 
solicitor. 

Aged 41, Hannah, wife of Arthur Wood, esq. 
surgeon, of Kirbymoorside. 

June 23. At Calne, Samuel Arden, esq. late of 
the Bengal N. Inf. eldest son of the late Major 
Arden, of that serviee. 

On board H.M.S. St. George, Baltic fleet, Lieut. 
ThomasGresham, R.N. He was the only son of 
Thomas Gresham, esq. of Doncaster ; entered the 
navy in 1836, and obtained his commission in 1843, 
and has subsequently served in the Formidable 84, 
Vernon 50, and Melampus 42. 

At Snailwell, Camb. aged 85, Frances, wife of 
the Rev. N. T. Hill, Rector of that parish. 

At Rose-hill Hall, near Liverpool, Ida-Blanche, 
youngest dau. of Dr. Sheridan Muspratt. 

At Scarborough, aged 76, William Pain, esq. 

Aged 78, Major Parkes, esq. of Pontypool. 

At Newcastle-upon-Tyne, aged 70, James Ram- 
say, esq. an eminent portrait painter. He had 
been resident in the town many years. 

At Thorverton, aged 81, Miss Sophia Tucker. 

In Newman-st. Sarah, relict of Capt. T. G. Wil- 
liamson, H.E.I.C.S. author of the ‘* Wild Sports of 
the East,” &c. only son of the late T. Williamson, 
esq. Second in Council at Bengal. 

June 24. In Brompton-sq. aged 84, Ann-Frances, 
eldest surviving dau. of the late Jerningham 
Cheveley, esq. 

At Walton-on-the-hill, near Liverpool, aged 79, 
Seacombe Ellison, esq. 

At Walworth, aged 74, Mr. R. Hyde, father of 
Mr. Hyde, solicitor, Cambridge. 

At Chelmsford, aged 81, Mr. Charles Milburn, 
third and last surviving son of the late Rev. Tho- 
mas Milburn, Rector of Rawreth, Essex. 

Ann, second dau. of Miles Miley, esq. Philli- 
more-pl. Kensington. 

At Calais, aged 46, Louisa, wife of Mr. Samuel 
Morris, formerly of Leicester, who had returned 
from Leicester the previous evening, where he 
had been attending the funeral of his mother, 
Mrs. Morris, widow of Mr. S. C. Morris, sur- 
geon. 

At his residence, Newington-place, Kennington, 
Robert Rogers, esq. of Union-court, Old Broad-st. 
solicitor. 

At Crevenagh, near Omagh, Sophia-Isabella, 
wife of the Hon. A. G. Stuart, uncle of the Earl of 
Castlestuart. She was the eldest dau. of George 
Lenox Conyngham, esq. of Spring-hill, co. Lon- 
donderry ; was married in 1814, and has left a 
very numerous family. 

June 25. At South Stoneham House, near 
Southampton, aged 86, Mrs. Maria Beckford. 

Aged 74, the Rev. Samuel Bulgjn, for forty- 
seven years pastor of the Baptist congregation at 
Poole. 

Aged 67, Mr. P. Caffieri, native of St. Omer, 
in early life an officer in Soult’s army, and 
wounded in several of the engagements of the 
Peninsula. On the return of Napoleon he joined 
the Imperial army, and was in charge of a reserve 
detachment on the road to Waterloo when that 
famous battle was fought. After this, effecting 
his escape to England, he became a teacher of his 
native language, and for many years obtained an 
honourable livelihood in doing so. Subsequently 
settling in Cheltenham as a wine merchant, his 
upright conduct and sound judgment in the 
trade obtained for him the respect of a large 
circle of friends. 

Aged 27, Elizabeth, only dau. of the Rev. James 
B. Cartwright, A.M. Minister of the Episcopal 
Jews’ Chapel, Bethnal-green. 

Aged 32, Mr. Arthur Ellis, merchant, Wimborne 
Minster, Dorset. 

At her son’s Colchester, aged 76, Jemima, relict 
of Mr. Thomas Goody, formerly of Ramsey and 
Oakley Mills, and dau. of the late Robert Howard, 
esq. Brantham Hall, Suffolk. 
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At Plaistow Hall, Kent, aged 62, Thomas Wil- 
kinson Kershaw, esq. 

At Clifton, aged 82, Mary, widow of William 
Maskell, esq. 

Anne, wife of A. T. Matthews, esq. of Queen’s- 
road, Regent’s-park, and formerly of Bracondale, 
Norwich. 

At Great Yarmouth, Elizabeth, dau. of the late 
Joseph Muskett, esq. of Euston Hall, and wife of 
William Yetts, esq. 

At Great Yarmouth, aged 84, Thomas Paine, 
esq. R.N. 

Elizabeth, wife of T. J. Pettigrew, esq. F.R.S. of 
Saville-row. 

At Chessel House, Hants. Elizabeth-Langford, 
widow of Sir William Henry Richardson, Knt. 
formerly Sheriff of London and Middlesex, who 
died in 1848, She was a dau. of the late Robert 
Hunt, esq. 

At Aberdeen-park, Highbury, aged 58, Wm. 
Stevenson, esq. 

At Muchall Hall, Wolverhampton, aged 87, 
William Thacker, esq. 

June 26. Aged 12, George-James, only son of 
George Alderson, esq. of York. 

Otto Frederick Bichner, esq. barrister-at-law. 
He was called to the Bar at Lincoln’s-inn, May 1, 
1823, and practised as an equity draftsman and 
conveyancer. 

At Truro, aged 77, Isabella, widow of Edward 
Budd, esq. 

At Oxford, in the course of a sculling race 
among the members of St. John’s college, Mr. 
William Earle, a commoner of that college. He 
was drowned though a good swimmer. In con- 
sequence of this circumstance no procession of the 
boats took place in the evening. 

At Coburg, Captain Fisher, only son of the late 
Isaac Fisher, esq. of Lenton Abbey, Notts. 

At Shrewsbury, aged 44, Jolin Philip Gill, esq. 
surgeon to the Shrewsbury Dispensary. 

Aged 42, Nathaniel Hearle, esq. of Her Majesty’s 
Audit Office, eldest son of Nathaniel Hearle, esq. 
of West Looe, Cornwall. 

At Chatham, aged 79, Sarah, relict of Thomas 
Hills, esq. 

At Budleigh Salterton, Devon, Mrs. Jane Re- 
becca Hollingworth, sister of the Ven. John Banks 
Hollingworth, D.D. Archdeacon of Huntingdon. 

At Brighton, Rebecca-Gray, relict of Alex. Lang, 
esq. of Overton, Dumbartonshire. 

In South Hackney, aged 80, Henrietta-Cathe- 
rine, relict of the Rev. H. H. Norris. 

At Chelsea, aged 71, Mary-Anne, relict of the 
Rev. John Ousley, Chaplain to the Magistrates of 
Middlesex. 

At the residence of his brother-in-law, George 
Holmes, esq. of Brantingham, aged 42, William 
Hunt Pearson, esq. ex-sheriff of Hull, and part- 
ner in the firm of Brownlow, Pearson, and Co. 

At Margate, aged 21, Emma-Margaret-Mercy, 
second dau. of the late John Pringle, esq. 

At Burton-terrace, near York, aged 80, Henry 
Thompson, esq. 

June 27. At Brompton, aged 35, Thomas Ket- 
land Adams, esq. late of Bristol. 

Eliza, widow of E. G. Barnard, esq. M.P. of 
Gosfield Hall, Essex. 

At Hollands, near Yeovil, aged 79, John Batten, 
esq. a Deputy-Lieut. for Somerset. 

In London, Robert Blaikie, esq. of Langlands, 
Renfrewshire. 

Aged 75, Henry Hanson Dearsly, esq. of Shen- 
field, Essex. 

In Blomfield-st. Westbourne-terrace North, 
aged 26, Charlotte-Anne, wife of Jno. Freeland, esq. 

In St. Helen’s, aged 91, John Gray Rudd. 

When bathing at Kincraig, near Elie, county 
Fife, Misses Isabel and Mary Russell. 

June 28. At Birmingham, aged 84, Mary, relict 
of John Dufton, Esq. Brigham, Cumberland, and 
mother of Rey. John Dufton, Rector of Warehorne, 

Cent. 
At Gogor Mount, near Edinburgh, Miss Dunlop, 
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eldest surviving dau. of the late James Dunlop, 
esq. of Gainkirk. 

At Bridgetown, Totnes, aged 40, James Elliott, 
jun. land-surveyor, leaving a widow and five 
children. 

At Amwell [Grove, Herts, aged 25, Mary-Ann, 
third dau. of the late Thomas Edwards, esq. of the 
Crescent, Clapham Common. 

At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, Edward William-Basil, 
infant son of Edward Basil Farnham, esq. M.P. of 
Quorndon House, Leic. 

At Buxton, aged 28, Joseph Selby, son of Joseph 
Ferguson, esq. M.P. Carlisle. 

At Southsea, aged 36, Daniel Pinkney Hewett, 
esq. Civil Engineer, of Pimlico. 

Drowned, near Perth, aged 17, John, only son 
of John Himsworth, esq. of Ladythorn, near Ber- 
wick. 

At Dartford, aged 55, Mr. Charles Hodsoll, 
youngest son of the late William Hodsoll, esq. of 
South Ash, Kent. 

In Market-st. aged 78, Mr. Lewis Knight, for- 
merly of Dawlish, and father of Mr. Samuel 
Knight, of Exeter, statuary. 

Accidently drowned by falling into the quay, at 
Southampton, Edward Charles Luard, of Jesus 
College, Cambridge, only son of the Rev. Edward 
Luard, of Winterslow, Wilts. 

At Fairfield, Liverpool, very suddenly, aged 45, 
George Martin, esq. formerly of Sandall Grove, 
near Doncaster. 

At Redcar, aged 79, Mary, youngest dau. of the 
late Bernard Metcalfe, esq. formerly of Richmond. 

At Christchurch, aged 74, Charles Quartley 
Palmer, esq. late Staff Surgeon in the Army. 

At her brother-in-law’s house (George Lawton, 
esq. of Nunthorpe, near York), at an advanced 
age, Miss Ann Robinson. 

At Oaklands, Sussex, the Rt. Hon. Sarah dow- 
ager Baroness Teynham. She was the youngest 
dau. of the late Sir Anthony Brabazon, Bart. by 
Anne, eldest dau. of Rt. Hon. Sir Capel Molyneux, 
Bart. became the second wife of Henry-Roper- 
Curzon, 14th Baron Teynham in 1828, and was 
left his widow in 1842. 

June 29. At Ray Mills, Maidenhead, aged 65, 
Joseph Thomas Bell, esq. 

In Suffolk-st. Pall Mall, Capt. Harry Altham 
Cumberlege, 64th Regt. 

At Brighton, Mary-Ann, wife of H. E. Harris, 


esq. 
At Fairford, Glouc. aged 79, William Higgon, 


esq. 

At Hampstead, aged 38, Samuel Reid, esq. eldest 
son of the late Thos. Whitehead Reid. 

At Brighton, Elizabeth, wife of John Fulling 
Turner, esq. 

At Dursley, aged 22, John, eldest son of John 
Vizard, esq. solicitor. 

At Jersey, aged 57, Charles Carus Wilson, esq. 
youngest son of the late W. W. Carus Wilson, esq. 
Casterton Hall, Westmorland. 

At the Vicarage, Helen-Easton, wife of the Rev. 
John Wordsworth, Vicar of Brigham. 

June 30. At Yattendon, aged 75, Katharine 
Corrance, widow of the Rev. F. T. Corrance, Vicar 
of Great Glen, Leic. 

At Tring, aged 33, Mary-Anne, wife of Mr. 
George Lockton Faithfull, solicitor ; and July 2, 
aged 16, Henrietta, the daus. of Mr. Thomas Elli- 
mnan, of Tring. 

At Ganton, aged 13, Emily, youngest dau. of Sir 
Thos. Digby Legard, Bart. 

At Doncaster, aged 34, Barbara-Elizabeth, wife 
of F. G. O’Reilley, esq. and dau. of John Balguy, 
esq. Duffield. 

At Farnham, Surrey, aged 13, Fanny, third dau. 
of the late Lieut.-Col. H. R. Osborn, Bengal Army. 

At Valence, France, Georgina, the wife of Capt. 
Pownall, 3d Regt. Buffs. 

At Buckingham-vale, Clifton, Miss Remington. 

At Edinburgh, Isabella-Mary, widow of William 
Robertson, M.D. dau. of the late R. B. Abbs, esq. 
of Newcastle. 
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At Twickenham, aged 61, Henry Young, esq. 

Lately. At Cowes, Isle of Wight, aged 68, Miss 
Maynard. 

At Paris, the widow of Marshal Ney. 

At Berhampore, Lieut. Henry Godfrey Sim, 7th 
Bengal N. I., second son of the late William Sim, 
esq. of North End, Hampstead, Middlesex. 

July 1. At Malta, Georgina, wife of Lieut.-Gen. 
Balneavis, C.M.G., K.H. 

Aged 80, Charlotte, widow of Joseph Berens, 
esq. of Kevington, St. Mary’s Cray, Kent, 

At Speenhamland, Berks, Mary, relict of the 

tev. John Bowman, Curate of Woking and Lec- 
turer of Speen Chapel, Newbury. 

Suddenly, at Darlington, aged 56, Francis Jas. 
Crow, esq. of Usworth House, Gateshead, (recently 
of Park House, and many years resident at Haugh- 
ton-le-Skerne.) Mr. Crow was a county magis- 
trate for the Gateshead division. He was a 
partner of the firm of Gray and Crow, proprietors 
of extensive chemical works at Gateshead; a 
director of the Joint Stock bank in Darlington, 
and one of the churchwardens of the parish in 
which he resided. 

At Ansty Frith, Leic. aged 66, Saml. Kirby, esq. 

At Wardie, Edinburgh, Elizabeth, wife of W. 
Pitcairn Knowles, esq. of Rotterdam. 

At Hurst-pierpoint, Sussex, aged 27, Harriot, 
the wife of the Rev. Alfred M. Preston, of Ches- 
hunt, Herts, and eldest dau. of Charles Eley, esq. 
of Hove, Brighton. 

Aged 66, Jacob Waller Smith, esq. R.N., of 
Kirkley, near Lowestoft. 

At Valetta, Malta, aged 25, Wm. Geo. Sutton, 
esq. of Etton Hall, co. of Durham. 

At. Hart-st. Bloomsbury-sq., aged 54, Julia, re- 
lict of Michael Sweeny, esq. M.D. Deputy Inspec.- 
Gen. of Army hospitals. 

At Pimlico, aged 79, Thomas Robert Twynam, 
esq. late of Crowd-hill, Hants. 

At Glasgow, Freegift Wm. Vanderkeste, esq. 
Collector of H. M.’s Customs at that port. 

July 2. At Lifton, Devon, aged 54, Mary 
Millet, wife of Richard Bluet, esq. 

In Park Village East, Regent’s-park, aged 77, 
John French Burke, esq. 

Aged 65, Samuel Buxton, esq. late of New-cross. 

At Colchester, aged 76, Maria, widow of George 
Corsellis, esq. E. 1. Civil Service, last surviving 
sister of Matthews Corsellis, esq. late of Layer 
Marney Tower, and youngest dau. of the late 
Cesar Nicholas Corsellis, esq. of Woodford-bridge. 

At Folkstone, Mr. Joseph Harvey Farrand, a 
member of the Society of Friends, and for many 
years a resident in Clare, afterwards of Walton- 
on-the-Naze. 

At Twickenham, aged 24, George Pococke Har- 
rison, eldest son of the late George Harrison, esq. 
of Twickenham. 

Aged 78, Mr. Bedo Hobbs, Earl’s Colne, father 
of W. Fisher Hobbs, esq. 

Charlotte, wife of Horatio J. Montefiore, esq. 
of Westbourne-terrace, Hyde-park, dau. of the 
late Abraham Montefiore, esq. 

At Leicester, aged 63, Mr. John Tailby, late 
staff sergeant of the Leicestershire Yeomanry 
Cavalry, and formerly sergeant of the 12th Royal 
Lancers. He served in 1809 in the expedition to 
Flushing; in 1812, at the battle of Salamanca ; in 
1815, at Vittoria, and other engagements in the 
Peninsula, for which he received a medal; after- 
wards at Waterloo in 1815, and received another 
medal. 

July 3. At Hammersmith, aged 74, Mr. Thomas 
Baker, late superintendent of the St. James’s 
division of metropolitan police, and formerly 
sergeant-major of the Coldstream Guards. 

At Upper Holloway, aged 76, Geo. Waller, esq. 

At Frome, Isabel, dau. of the late Thomas 
Wodehouse, esq. of Sennowe, Norfolk. 

July 4. At Harrogate, aged 34, Peter Barker, 
esq. solicitor, and mayor of Hartlepool. 

At Clapham-common, aged 87, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Dyson, 
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At Bath, aged 79, Andrew Du Moulin, esq. 

Aged 30, Louisa-Frances, eldest dau. of Thomas 
Hankey, esq. of Fenchurch-street. 

At Hooton Roberts, Yorkshire, aged 46, Eliza- 
beth, wife of H. W. Pickard, esq. second dau. of 
the late John Fullerton, Esq. of Thribergh-park. 

In George-st. Hanover-sq. Charlotte-Finch, 
eldest dau. of the late Thomas Raikes, esq. of 
Upper Grosvenor-st and Eltham Lodge. 

At Islington, aged 57, Priscilla, wife of Lieut. 
Weavers, R.N. 

July 5. At Kentish Town, aged 75, Thomas 
Austin, esq. of Beverley. 

At Gosport, aged 50, Catharine-Urania, fourth 
dau. of the Rev. Canon Bingham, incumbent of 
Trinity Church. 

At St. Helier’s, Jersey, aged 60, Henry Thomas 
Gruaz, esq. late of Her Majesty’s Ordnance Office, 
Tower of London. 

In George-st. Devonport, aged 63, Major-Gen. 
John Polglase James, H.E.I.C.S. He was a cadet 
of 1806, and was formerly Lieut.-Colonel of the 
45th Madras N. Inf. (1833). 

At Greenwich, at the residence of her son-in- 
law William Henry Ladgrove, esq. aged 83, Alice, 
relict of John Hammond, esq. 

At Bideford, aged 31, Miss Lang. 

Aged 66, James Gascoigne Lynde, of Forest 
Lodge, Loughton, Essex, esq. formerly of Great 

een-st. Westminster, and many years Secretary 
of the Chelsea Waterworks. 

At Leeds, aged 65, George Place Robinson, esq. 
of West Burton, Wensleydale. 

July 6. At Ellows Hall, Sedgley, W. Baldwin, 
esq. iron-master, and the oldest county magistrate 
in that district. 

Aged 41, Dr. Cooper, of Appleby, Leic. 

At Swaffham, Norfolk, aged 57, Miss Dalton. 

Aged 38, Edward Whitelock Horner, esq. of 
Scarborough. 

At Udimore, Sussex, aged 37, Frederick Lang- 
ford, esq. 

At Wateringbury, Mary-Frances, wife of the 
Rev. Henry Stevens, Vicar. 

July7. At Maidstone, aged 31, Thomas Hugh, 
eldest son of Thomas Boorman, esq. of Kingston- 
upon-Thames. 

At Deptford, aged 44, Thomas Drake Ffinch, 
esq. of the Audit Office, brother to the Rev. B. 
Ffinch, Rector of St. Paul’s, Deptford. 

At his chambers in Verulam-buildings, Gray’s- 
inn, aged 63, William Fisher, esq. 

At the Dean of Dromore’s, Newry, Ireland, 
Anne, relict of T. Floud, esq. and eldest dau. of 
the late Ross Moore, esq. of Carlingford. 

At Stoughton Cottage, near Leicester, Miss 
Mary Hole. 

At Bayswater, aged 57, Thomas Rowley, esq. 

In Holywell-street, Millbank, aged 70, suddenly, 
Anne, wife of J. B. Sale, esq. the eminent mu- 
sician and Vicar-Choral of Wesminster Abbey. 

In Buckingham-st. Strand, aged 34, Thomas 
Stafford, esq. eldest son of the late W. Stafford, 
esq. solicitor. 

In Gloucester-pl. aged 82, Andrew Trevor, esq. 
formerly surgeon 33d Regt. 

At Lewisham, the wife of Lieut. Veitch, R.N. 

At Chard, aged 78, Elizabeth, relict of Samuel 

esq. Head-Master of Chard Grammar 


July 8. At Mexico, where he was first Attaché 
to the British Legation, in his 30th year, Alex- 
ander Henry Hastings Berkeley, second son of 
Gen. Sir George Berkeley, K.C.B. 

At Plymouth, aged 69, Mary-Elizabeth, widow 
of Zachary Button, esq. of Ford-place, Essex. 

At Worthing, Sussex, Lucy, wife of Theobald 
Butler, esq. of Kempsey. 

At Cromwell Hall, Finchley, aged 24, Henry, 
second son of Edward Robert Butler, esq. 

At the residence of her uncle John Morris, esq. 
The Butts, Warwick, Elizabeth-Julia, wife of Mr. 
R. Collier, of Kensington. 

At Gateshead, aged 44, Mr, William Douglas, 
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postmaster of that town, a member of the Town 
Council, and printer of the Gateshead Observer. 
He shot himself whilst suffering under aberration 
of mind, brought on by an unfortunate reverse in 
his business. In consequence of a large accession 
of railway printing within the last twelve months 
he had increased his plant and appliances, when, 
in April last, a lower tender deprived him of the 
contract, and left his machinery idle. 

At Southampton, aged 31, Monsieur Duffay. 

In Hanover-terr. Regent’s-park, Mary, wife of 
Henry Egerton, of Lincoln’s-inn, esq. 

At Bloxham, near Banbury, Mary, widow of 
Lieut. William Hewett, R.N. 

At Ashby-de-la-Zouch, of apoplexy, aged 39, 
W. N. Ingle, esq. surgeon. 

At Brighton, William Palmer Knight, esq. of 
St. John’s-wood, London. 

At Bawtry, aged 68, the Hon. Frances Jane 
Monckton, last surviving sister of the late and 
aunt to the present Viscount Galway. 

Aged 50, W. Scott, esq. for 27 years professor of 
mathematics at the Royal Military Coll. Sandhurst. 

At Sundridge, Kent, aged 68, William Walker, 
esq. of Gloucester-gardens, Hyde-park, for many 
years connected with Australia. 

July 9. At Venice, on his way from India, 
Adam Bell, esq. M.D. 

In Cavendish-sq. Harriet, youngest dau. of the 
late Thomas Hardwick, esq. of Berners-st. and 
Hampton-court. 

At Callington, aged 75, William Hender, esq. 
surgeon. 

At South Brent, aged 90, John Hingston, esq. 

At Poole, aged 54, Miss Lucy Kendall. 

Haffez Mence, esq. of Brighton, Lieut. of H.M. 
32nd Regt. 

At Clapham-lodge, Clapham-common, aged 66, 
John Wild, esq. of St. Martin’s-lane. 

July 10. At Sandgate, Sophie-Catherine, wife 
of George Barber, esq. of Walton-on-Thames, and 
youngest dau. of Capt. Sison, of Halliford. 

At Belle Vue, Masham, aged 74, George Cuitt, 
esq. well-known to the world of art by his nume- 
rous etchings of “‘ Old Buildings,” ** Abbeys in 
Yorkshire,” &c. His excellent views of the old 
buildings in Chester are favourable specimens of 
his art. 

At Bridlington Quay, aged 31, Jane-Elizabeth, 
wife of Capt. H. H. F. Fisher, of Monkwearmouth. 

At Torrington, aged 22, Simon, second son of 
T. H. Lake, esq. 

In Clifton-pl. Sussex-sq. Hyde-park, the resi- 
dence of her father Gen. M‘Leod, aged 42, Hen- 
rietta-~Peach, widow of Capt. Robert Boileau Pem- 
berton, Bengal army. 

At Bradley, Mary, wife of the Rev. H. Plow, 
Rector of Bradley, and Incumbent of Wield, Hants. 

Aged 8&8, Lady Marianne Sturt, widow of Charles 
Sturt, esq. of Critchill House, Dorset. She was 
sister to the fifth and sixth and aunt to the present 
Earl of Shaftesbury, being the only daughter cf 
Anthony the fourth Earl by his second wife the 
Hon. Mary Bouverie, second daughter of Jacob 
first Viscount Folkestone. She was married in 
1788, and left a widow in 1812, having had issue 
the present Henry Charles Sturt, esq. who mar- 
ried in 1820 Lady Charlotte Penelope Brudenell, 
sister to the present Earl of Cardigan, and other 
children. 

At Longfleet, Poole, aged 20, Mary-Murray, only 
dau. of the late A. Sutherland, esq. 
ue Lymington, aged 76, William Towsey, esq. 


July 11. At Taunton, aged 68, William Blun- 
dell, esq. of Crosby Hall, co. Lanc. 

At Dagnalls-park, Croydon, Jane, wife of Alex- 
ander Horace Burkitt, esq. 

Annie, wife of Dr. Sidney Hanson, of Curzon-st. 
May Fair. 

July 12. Suddenly at Paris, aged 45, Casimir 
Count Batthyany, the celebrated Hungarian. His 
estates, confiscated by Austria, amounted to from 
18,000,000f, to 20,000,000f, He died poor. 
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Aged 26, Samuel, youngest son of the late Rev. 
James Jackson, of Greenhammerton. 

Aged 71, Frances, the wife of William Grant 
Rose, esq. ‘of Dover. 

July 14, At Exeter, John Fergusson Bacon, esq. 
late a surgeon on the Bengal Estab. 

At Teignmouth, aged 72, John Cockram, esq. of 
Higher Summerlands, Exeter. 

At Hockley-house, aged 83, Amelia Charlotte, 
relict of Samual Silver Taylor, esq. of Hockley, 
Hants, and formerly of Southampton. 

July 15. At Portswood, near Southampton, the 
residence of her brother John Dyne, esq. Lucy, 
relict of John Cooke, esq. barrister-at-law. 

At Topsham, Capt. Samuel Hoskins, R.N. He 
entered the service in 1803, on board the Amazon 
38, Capt. Wm. Parker, with whom he served for 
nearly seven years, commanded a boat at the 
cutting out of a brig from the batteries of Palma, 
assisted at the capture of Marengo 80 and Belle 
Poule, and co-operated with the patriots on the 
coast of Gallicia. He was made Lieut. in 1810 in 
the Rota 38, and was wounded when engaging a 
privateer off Ushant in i812. Having officiated 
for 18 months as flag-Lieutenant at Gibraltar of 
the San Juan 74, he was made Commander July 4, 
1814, but was not afterwards employed. He mar- 
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ried in 1820, Mary Anne, youngest dau. of Com- 
mander Folliott, R.N, and had issue. 
o > Bath, aged 64, John Miles, esq. late of Wat- 


At Bembridge, I.W. aged:77, the Hon. ina, John 
Francis Moreton, great-uncle ‘to the Earl of Ducie, 

At Cowes, Eliza Helen, wife of Thomas Williams, 
esq. eldest dau. of the late Major-General Hay, of 
Montblarie. 

July 16. In Guildford-street, aged 90, William 
a Jennings, esq. late of Braishfield House, 

ants. 

At Callington, aged 81, John Martin, esq. soli- 
citor, of that town, youngest son of the late Robert 
Martin, professor of music at Launceston. He 
was for many years clerk to the magistrates, 
commissioners of taxes, and to the trustees of the 
tnrnpike roads. 

July 17. At Torquay, aged 71, Mr. Thomas 
Bastow, late of Totnes, where he was a surveyor 
of Her Majesty’s Inland Revenue for twenty-six 
years. 

July 18. At Eaton-sq. aged 21, Shpmn, eldest 
dau. of Sir Edmund Filmer, Bart. M 

At Ramsgate, aged 68, Capt. Edward Hodges, 
Foreign Consul. 
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Age not | Total. 
specified. 


| 
Males. | Females. 


Registered. 





380 | 
457 | 
293 


June 24 566 | 
July 1 606 | 
8 521 | 
15 502 | 
22 497 | 


207 
221 
170 
163 
171 





333 
329 | 





| 1153 |! 

| 1290 |, 
984 | 
1010 | 
1008 


563 
703 


| 
| 590 
| 

516 | 
| 
| 


587 
468 
517 
499 


493 
509 











AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, Juty 21. 


Wheat. Barley. Oats. 
s. d, s d. 8. d. 
74 «6 36 10 29 8 


Peas. 
s. d. 
45 9 


s. d. 8s. d. 


Rye. Beans. 
51 1 48 10 


PRICE OF HOPS, Juty 24. 


The accounts from the plantations continue to be very unfavourable, and the duty 
is now estimated at from 60,000/. to 70,000/. only. 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Juty 24. 
Hay, 3/. Os. to 47. 15s.—Straw, 1/. 10s. to 27. 0s.—Clover, 4/. 0s. to 5/, 12s. 


SMITHFIELD, Juny 24. 
Bee ... nace s0cces cde Ob tod. Ot, 
Mutton ....0....4-38. 4d. to 4s. 10d. 
VO .cccvccsccascctes Mk. todo, 160, 
Pork Od. to 4s. 8d. 


000 cece cece ce Ss 


To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


Head of Cattle at Market, Jury 24. 
Beasts.....++++ 4, 032 Calves 580 
Sheep and Lambs 28,390 Pigs 310 


COAL MARKET, Juty 21. 
Walls Ends, &c. 18s. Od. to 21s. 3d. perton. Other sorts, 15s. 6d. to 20s. 0d, 


TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 67s. 0d. 


Yellow Russia, 68s. 0d. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Srranp. 
From June 26, to July pe 1854, a inelusive. 
Fubrenheit’s Thee. 


& 
a Weather. 
| 


in. pts.| i | 
29, 71 |\rain, fair } 55 29, 92 ‘lou, rain 
» 99 |\do. do. _ 53 | , 83 |/do. fair, rain 
, 65 |heavy rain || 13 | ¢ 55 | ; 85 | \ido. rain 
, 63 rain, fair | f 58 | "79 | } ‘ido. fair 
, 72 \hi.thdr.lhtng.|| 1 is , 83 | rain 
» 89 do. cloudy 60 30, = 7 |edy. .fr.hvy.rn. 
, 94 ‘cloudy, rain || 59 | ido. fair, rain 
’ 16 rain, cloudy s 57 ol Hie do. do. 
; 59 | ‘cloudy, rain 57 29, 99 |\do. do. 
68 | do. do. | | 62 | 72 61 30, 08 |\do. do. cldy. 
, 75 | do. do. f aie i ido. do. do. 
, 74 | do. hvy. rain || 22 | 64 | 21 ||do. fair 
» 74 | rain, fair, rain|| 23 | 67 | > 13 | do. do. 
; = edy.fr.hvy.rn.|| 2: 67 12 | fair 
9 


Night. § 


Noon, 
llo’clock 


\} 
| Weather. 








EEE o 














SV@OWIOGCk WN = 





_— 


| 
| 


DAILY PRICE OF ‘STOCKS. 


| Ex. Bills 
£1000. 
| 


er Cent. | 
educed. 


a 
2 
bes 
=o 
os 
= 
més 
< 


India 
Stock. 


ad 
$ 
N 


. 38 
2 0 
2M 
= 

33 
Es 
5° 
an 


s 
a 
MQ 
a 
= 
° 


India Bonds. | 


< 
= 
a) 
iS) 
om 
o 
a 
a 


*R 





& 44 ——-———— 2pm. 2dis. 2 pm. 
943 —— —— —— —— 2dis.2pm. 2 dis. 2 pm. 
943 48 —————— par.2pm. par. 2pm. 
944 —— —— —— —— par.3pm.1 dis. 2 pm. 

935 48 ———-—— ldis.2pm. 2 pm. 
932 —_— par.3pm.1 dis. 2 pm. 
94° 4} —— 3pm. 1 dis. 2 pm. 
| 933 48 ——114 ——par. Som: 1 dis. 2 pm. 
933 —|— —_ — par.3pm. par. 2pm. 
923 | 933 —_——|_— ——ldis. 2pm. -—- 
922 Zz 934 ——'—— 230 | 4pm. |1 dis. 2 pm. 
925 923 | 923) 43 |——|——— 228}, «4 pm. 1 dis. 2 pm. 

91} | 912 43 ——— 228 _-———-|__ 2pm. 

913 | 91g | 923 48 —— ——_ 1 3pm. 1 dis. 
913 § 92h —— — 225 | 4pm. | dis. 2 pm. 

923 $ 934 4g —— ——'—— par. 2pm. —— 
932 § | 94 —-—'— 2263 2pm. ipar. 3 pm. 
92 928 4pm. ‘par. 3pm. 
92 1 924-112} 227 Spm. ‘par. 3pm. 
923 Z 93 4% ——112}—— 2 Spm.par. 3 pm. 
924 933\ 4 ——112}—— 5pm. far. 3pm. 
92g 93} ———— —— 224 ————-1 dis. 2 pm. 
922 938 — 112} —— ————— par. _ 3 pm. 
92% | , # 48 , Spm. jl dis. 2 pm. 
| 
| 
J. J. ARNULL, Stock and Share Broker, 
3, Copthall Chambers, Angel Court, 
Throgmorton Street, London. 


J. B. NICHOLS AND SONS, PRINTERS, 23, PARLIAMENT STREET, 





